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2 which the tue advances about ts OY 
En HF R. ny ee 

Tes ſport to need a preface... > 


HE R E are a ſet of religious, or rather OY 
writers, who teach that virtue is the certain 
road to happineſs, and vice to miſery, in this 


world. A very wholeſome and comfortable: doctrine, 


and to which we have but one obje&tion, namely, | that 


| It i is not true. 


Indeed, if by DES theſe writers mean the 3 


of thoſe cardinal virtues, which like good houſe wives 
ſtay at home, and mind only the bufineſs of their own 


family, 1 ſhall very readily concede the point; for ſo 


| ſurely do all theſe contribute and lead to happineſs, 


that 1 could almoſt wiſh, in violation of all the an- 


| cient and modern ſages, to call them rather by the 
name of wiſdom, than by that of virtue; for with 


regard to this liſe, no ſy ſtem, I conceive, was ever wiſer, 


| than that of the ancient Epicureans, who held: this 
| wiſdom to conſtitute the chief good: nor fooliſker © 
ppoſites, thoſe modern Epicures, 


than that or their o 


| who place all faticity in the ann eee of - 
| every NE ORs 7 


Vor. IX. NRC 
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But if by virtue is meant (as) almoſt think it ought) 
a certain relative quality, which is always buſying it- 
ſelf without doors, and ſeems as much intereſted in 
purſuing the good of others as its own.;* I cannot ſo 
_eaſily agree that this is the ſureſt way to buman hap- 
pineſs; becauſe I am afraid we muſt then include po- 
verty and contempt, with all the miſchiefs which back- 
biting, envy, and ingratitude can bring on mankind, 
in our idea of happineſs; nay, ſometimes, perhaps, we 
ſhall be obliged to wait upon the ſaid happinels to a 
gaol: ſince many by the above virtue have brought 
| themſelves thither. 5 
l have not now leiſure to enter upon ſo large a field 
of ſpeculation, as here ſeems opening upon me; my 
deſign was to wipe off a doctrine that lay in my way; 
ſince while Mr Jones was acting the moſt virtuous part 
| imaginable, in labouring to preſerve his fellpw-crea- 
tures from deſtruction, the devil, or ſome other evil 
ſpirit, one perhaps cloathed in human fleſh, was hard 
at work to make him completely miſcrable in the ruin 
of his Sophia. | 
| This therefore would ſeem! an exception to ERS a- 
bove rule, if indeed. it was a rule; but/as we. have 
zn our voyage through fife ſeen ſo many other excep- 
tions to it, we chuſe to diſpute the doctrine on which j 
it is founded, which we don't apprehend to be Chri- 
+ Nan, which we are convinced is not true, and which | 
is indeed deſtructive of one of the nobleſt arguments 
that _— alone can furniſh for the belief of i immor⸗ 
| ality. | 
But as the rende « n (if he hath any) mult. 
de now awake, and hungry, we ſhall RE to 2 
b sad as ve can. . CS] 
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2 which; is opened a ver black 2c/ign again $ OY ; ! 


Remember a wiſe old gentleman, who uſed to bs, L 

© When children are doing nothing ah y are doing” | 
4 wiſchief,” I will not enlarge this quaint ſaying. to the 
molt beautiful part of the creation, in general; but ſo 
oe. I may be allowed, ha: when che effects of female 
5 r 


— 


A 
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| jealouſy do not appear openly m their. proper evtours 


of rage and fury, we may ſuſpect that miſchievous 
paſſion to be at work privately, and attempting to- un 


dermine what it doth not attack above ground. 


This was-exemplified in the conduct of Lady Bella- - 
Fw who, under all the ſmiles which the wore.in her 
countenance, concealed much indignation againit So- 


phiaz and as ſhe plainly ſaw that this young lady Rood 


tween her and the full indulgence of her deſires, the: 
reſolved to get rid of her by ſome means or other; nor 
was it long before a very favourable opportunity os 
accompliſtung this preſented itſelf to her. | 
The reader may be pleaſed to remember; that. hem 
Sophia was thrown into that conſternation at the play- 


houſe, by the wit and humour of a ſet of young gen- 
tlemen who call themſelves the touun, we informed 


him, that ſhe had put herſelf under. the protection of: 
a young nobleman, who n aan, conducted her 
do her chair. 

This nobleman; who frequentiy viſe Lady Bella. | 
flon, had more than once ſeen Sophia there, ſince her: 
arrival in town, and had conceived a very great liking: 
to her; which liking, as beauty never. looks more ami- 
able than i in diſtreſs, Sophia had in this fright ſo: en- 
ereaſed, that he might now, without any great impro- ; 


priety, be ſaid to be actually in love with her. 


It may eaſily be believed, that he would. not ſuffer 


| fo handſome an occaſion of improving, his acquaint- 


ance with: the beloved object as now offered. itſelf, to 
elapſe, when even 


* ompted him to pay her a ieee 
The next morning, therefore, after this accident, 


he waited on Sophia, with the uſual compliments, and 
| hopes that the had received + no harm from her lai 


night's adventure. 


As love, like fire, when once e thoroughly kindled, is 
Gon blown into a flame; Sophia in a very ſhort time 


| compleated her conqueſt. Time now flew away un- 


perceived, and the noble lord had been two hours in 


company with the lady, before it entered into his head _ 
that he had made too long a viſit. Though this cir-! 


anten alone would have alarmed Sophia, who was 
A 2 ſomewhatr 


* 


good breeding alone might have | 
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ſomewhat more a miſtreſs of computation at preſent; 
ſhe had indeed much more pregnant evidence from 
the eyes of her lover of what paſt within his boſom; 
nay, though be did not make any open declaration of 
his paſſion, yet many of his expreſſions were. rather too 
warm, and too tender, to have been imputed to com- 
plaiſance, even in the age when ſuch. complaifance 
was in faſhion ; ; the very reverſe of which is well known. | 
to be the reigning mode at preſent. _ 
Lady Bellaſton had been appriſcd of his lordſhips 
vis at his firſt arrival; and the length of it very well 
farisfied her, that things went as ſhe wiſhed, and as in- 


deed ſhe had ſuſpected tiie ſecond time the ſaw this- 


young couple together. This buſineſs ſhe . 
think, concluded, that ſhe ſhould by no means forward 


dy mixing in the company while they were together; 


The there ordered her ſervants, that when my lord 


wouas going, they ſhould tell him ſhe deſired to ſpeak | 


with him; and employed the intermediate time in me- 
ditating how beſt to accompliſh a ſcheme which ſhe 
made no doubt but his Wader would very readily 
embrace. the execution of. 5 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
5 nobleman) was no ſooner. introduced to her lady ſhip. 
than ſhe attacked him in the following ſtrain: Bleſs 
* me, my lord, are you here yet? 1 thought my ſer- 
vants had made a miſtake, and let you go away; and 
_ © I wanted to ſee you about an affair of ſome import - 
ance. . Indeed, Lady Bellaſton,” ſaid he, E 
don't wonder you are aſtoniſhed at the length of my 
« viſit: for I have ftaid above two hours, and xz 


tor thank Loved —¼᷑ - 


What am I to conclude from thence, my lord 28 
muid ſhe: + The company mult be very agrecable which 
can make time ſlide away ſo very deceitſully. — 
Upon my honour,” ſaid he, © the molt agreeable E 


ever ſaw. Pray tell me, Lady Bellaſton, who is this j 


* blazing ſtar which you have produced among us all 
of a ſudden ?——< What blazing ſtar, wy lord? | 

| nid ſhe; affecting a ſurprize. I mean, ſaid he., 
© the lady I ſaw — the other day, whom I had laſt 
< aerger NN * and to . 1 
* Ve 


Chap. 2. A FOUNDLING. . 89 
have been making that unreaſonable. viſit.— 
O, my couſin Weſtern !” ſaid ſhe, © why that blazing 
© ftar, my lord, is the daughter of a country booby 
| « ſquire, and hath been in town about a fortnight, 
for the firſt time. Upon my foul,” ſaid he, 

1 © F ſhould ſwear ſhe had been bred up in a court 2 
© for beſides her beauty, I never ſaw any thing ſo- 
genteel, ſo ſenſible, fo polite,'———** O brave! cries 
| the lady, © my couſin. hath: you, I find. © Upory 


5 8 58 my Bu 


* 


| © my honour,” anſwered he, I with: ſhe. had: for E 
ll WW « am in love with: her to-ditration/—+ Nay, my 
hs lord,“ ſaid: the, it is, not wiſhing yourſelf very ill 


neither, for ſhe is a very great fortune; I aſſure you- 
ſhe is an only child, and her father's, eſtate is a good 
| ©: 3000]. a- year.. Then I can aſfure you, Madam,“ 5 
anſwered the lord, I think her the beſt match in 
„England.“ Indeed, my lord, replied ſnhe, if you - 
like her, I heartily. with you had her.“ If you 
think ſo kindly of me, Madam, ſaid he, as ſhe is. | 
| © a relation of yours, will. you do me the Honour to 
© propoſe it to her father ? And are you really- 
then in earneſt ?? *«-cries- the: lady, with an affected- 
| gravity.. I hope, Madam, anſwered. he, you have 
© 2 better opinion of. me, than to imagine I would jel 
© with your ladyſhip in an affair of this kind.“ In- 
deed then, ſaid: the. lady, I will molt readily pro- 
| ©- poſe your lordſhip to her father; and I cau, I be- 
lie ve, aſſure you of his joyful acceptance f. the pro- 
* poſal; but there isa bar which I am almoſt aſhamedi 
*- to mention; and yet it is. one you will. never be able: 
* to conquer; Lou have a rival; my lord, and a rivab 
who, though I. bluſh to name him, neither you, 
nor all the world, will ever. be able to conquer.“ 
Upon my word, lady Bellaſton, cries he, you- 
have ſtruek a damp to my heart, which hath almoſt 
© deprived me of being. © Fie ! my lord,” ſaid the ;. 
& 1 ſhould rather: hope I had ſtruck. fire into you. A 
lover, and talk of damps in your heart! I rather 
imagined you would have atked your rival's name, 
that you might have immediately entered the liſts. 
with him.“ I promiſe you, Madam,“ anſwered: 
Be, there are very few. things L would not undertaks 
"WS + on 
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_< for your charming couſin: but pra y who i is this 


happy man? — : Why he is, bd * © what 1 
am ſorry to ſay moſt happy men with us are, one of 


©the loweſt fellows in the world. He is a beggar, 


a baſtard, a foundling, a fellow in meaner cireum- 


© ſtances than one of your lordſhip's footmen. - * And 
is it poſſible, cried he, that a young creature. 


with ſuch perfections ſhould think of beſtowing her- 
4 ſelf fo unworthily ?? Alas 1 my lord, antwered 


Me, * confider the country — the bane of all young 


.* women is the country. There they learn a ſet of 


{ 


romantic notions of love, and I know not what 


< folly, which this town and good company can ſcarce 


« eradicate'in a n winter. Indeed, Madam,” 
replied my lord, your couſm is of too immenſe a 


value to be thrown away; ſuch ruin as this muſt be. 
prevented. Alas ?* cries ſhe, my lord, how can 


© it be prevented? The family. hath already done all 
© In their power; but the girl is, 1 think, intoxicat- 
© ed, and nothing leſs than ruin will content her. 
And to deal more . openly with you, | ao every - 
day to hear ſhe is run away with him.“ What 


| ® you tell me dady Bellaſton,“ anſwered his lordſhip, 


© affets me moſt tenderly, and only raiſes my com- 
© paſſion inſtead of leſſening my adoration. of your 
© couſin. Some means mult be found to ' preſerve ſo 
ineſtimable a jewel. Hath your ladyſhip endea- 
© youred to reaſon with her? Tere: the lady affected 


' laugh, and cried, ©'My dear lord, ſure you know 
eus better than to talk of reaſoning a young woman 
2 out of her inclinations? Theſe ineftimable jewels 


« are as deaf as the jewels they wear; time, my lord, 


time is the only medicine to cure them folly; but 


© this is a medicine, which I am certain ſhe will not 


© take; nay, I live in hourly. horrors. on her account.” 


© In ſhort, nothing but violent methods will do.“ 


What is to be done?” cries my lord, What me- 


.© thods are to be taken? Is there any method upon 


4 earth — . 4 lady Bellaſton 15 there is nothing 


'£ which 1 would not undertake for ſuch a reward.” 


| » pauſe; and then * E 0 


— ] really know not,” anſwered the lady; after 
* Upon 
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Upon my ſoul, I am at my wit's end en this girl s 
account. If ſhe can be preſerved; ſomething muſt 


| « be done immediately: and, as I ſay, nothing but vio—- 
If your lord{hip hath really 


« lent methods will do. 
« this attachment to my couſin, (and to do her juſ- 


© tice,- except in this filly. inclination, of which ſhe 


7 will ſoon ſee her folly, the is every way deſerving), 
<. ] think there may be one way, indeed it is a very 
o diſagreeable one, and what I am almoſt afraid to- 


7 think of. It requires great ſpirit, I promiſe 


you. © I am not conſcious, Madam,” ſaid he, of 
© any defect there; nor am I, I. hope, ſuſpected of 
any ſuch. . It muſt be an egregious defect, indeed. 


« which could make. me backward. on this occaſion.” 


« Nay, my lord, anſwered ſhe, I am ſe far from 


A doubting you, IL am much more inclined to doubt 


my own courage; for I muſt run a monſtrous. riſque. 

In ſhort, I muſt place ſuch a confidence in your 
. honour as a wiſe woman will ſcarce. ever place in a 
man on any conſideration. In this point likewiſe 


my lord very well ſatisfied her; for his reputation was 


extremely clear, and common fame did him no more. 
than juſtice in ſpeaking well of him. Well. then,“ 
faid ſhe, * my lord. — I ——1 vow, I eat bear the 
« apprehenſion of it, ——No, it muſt not be. At 
+ lealt every other method. ſhall be tried. Can you 
get rid of your engagements, and dine here to-day ? 
© Your lordihip will have an opportunity of ſeeing a 
« little, more of Milſs- Weſtern; l promiſe you, we 
have no time te loſe- Here will be no body but 


lady Betty, and Miſs Eagle, and colonel Hamſted, 
and Tom Edwards; they will alt go joon——andE 


| * ſhall be at home to no body. Then your lordſhip 
| © may be a little more explicit. Nay, I will contrive 
© ſome method to convince you of her attachment to 
| © this fellow.) My lord made proper compliments, 


A accepted the 1 invitation, and then they parted to dreſs, : 
= it being now paſt three in the ee er to Nee 15 . 


ne old Kyle, in 1 alternoon. 
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CH A P. un. 
4 ae explanation of the foregoing 2 Zn. 


NHOUGH the reader may have long fince'con- 
cluded lady Bellaſton to be a member (and no 
webnfiderable one} of the great world, ſhe was in re- 
ality. a. very. conſiderable member of the little world; 
by which appellation. was diſtinguiſhed a-very worthy 
and honourable ſociety which not long fince flouriſhed' | 
in this kingdom. 
Among other good principles upon. whioh this ſo- 
eiety was founded; there was one very remarkable: 
for as it was a rule of an honourable club of heroes, 


who aſſembled at the cloſe of the late war, that alt 


the members ſhould. every day fight onee at leaſt ; ſo. 
*twas in this, that every member ſhould; within che 
twenty · four hours, tell at leaſt one merry fib, which. 
| r to be p ropagated by all her brethren. ard filter- 
Hood. 

Many idle ſtories were told Aber this . 
which from a certain quality may be, perhaps, not 


unjuſtly ſuppoſed to have come from the ſociety: them- 


ſelves. As, that the devil was the: preſident ; and. 
that he ſet. in perſon: im an elbow. chair at the upper 
enck of the table; but upon very ſtrict enquiry, 1 find 
there is not the leaſt truth in. any of thoſe tales, and 
that the aſſembly conſiſted in reality of a- ſer of very 
goed ſort of people, and the fibs which they propa- MM 
gated” were of a harmleſs: kind, and rendedronly- o 
preduce mirth and good humour. N == 

Edwards was likewiſe: a member of this n 
ſociety. To him therefore lady BeHaſton applied as 
a proper inſtrument for her purpole, and furniſned 
him with a fib, which he was to vent whenever the 
lady gave him her cue, and this was not to be tilt 
the evening, when all the company but lord Fellamar 
and himſelf were. gone, and IRE: they were engaged 
in a rubber at Whiſt. 

To this time then, hieb was between ſeven and: 
eight in the evening, we will. convey our reader; 
when WL Bellaſton, lord $ allanar, Miss Weben 

* _ 


— 


— 
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and Tom being engaged at whiſt, and i in the haſt 
game of their rubbers, Tom received his cue from 
TP Bellaſton, which was, I protelt,: Tom, you are: 
grown intolerable lately; you. uſed to tell us all the. 
neus of the town, and now vou know no more of 
| © the world than if you lived out of it.“ 
Mr Edwards then began as follows: * The faule 

is not mine, Madam; it lies in the dulneſs of the 
age, that doth noching worth talking of. O la? 
though now I think on't there hath a terrible ac- 
4 18. befailen poor colone !“ Wilco, —— Poor Ned. 
my lord, every body knows 
'C » Hs faith} I am very much concerned for: N 
" 25 © What i is it, pray? ſays lady Bellaſton. | 
Why, he hath killed a man this. morning in a 5 
- © duel, that's all.“ 
His lordfhip,. who was not in the ſceret, aſked 


gravely, whom he had killed? To. which» Edwards 


anſwered, * A-young fellow we none of us know; a 
* « Somerſetſhire lad juſt come to town, one Jones is. 
© name is; a near relation of one Mr Allworthy, of 
whom your lordſhip I believe hath heard. L ſaw 
the lad lie dead in a coffee - houſe. Upon my ſouk 
33 e ever ſaw in my | 
life 
Sophia, who had juſt began to deal 4. Pon had 
mentioned that a man was ki 
| liftened with attention, (for all Spe: 56 of that kind 
affected her); bat no ſooner had he arrived at the lat - 
ter part of the ſtory, then ſhe began to deal again; 
and having dealt three cards to one, and ſeven to a- 
nother, and ten to a third, at aſt dropt AN UT} from 
# her hand, and fell back in her chair. « -- 
be company behaved as uſually on theſe WIN EI 
| The uſual diſturbance enſued, the uſual aſſiſtance was 
ſummoned. and Sophia at laſt; as it ĩs uſual, returned. 
again to life, and ſoom after was, at her earneſt defire, 


ed to her own apartment; where, at my lord's re- 


queſt, lady Bellaſton acquainted her with the truth, 
attempted: to carry it off as a jeſt of her own, and: 
. a with Nenn eee that 7 


led, ſtopt her hand, and 
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ue a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: | 


FP; 


— * 


1 i = 


His lotdſhip, nor Tom, though ſhe had taught him b 


| the Rory, were in the true ſecret of the affair. 


There was no farther evidence neceſſary to con- 


vince lord Fellamar how juſtly the caſe had been re- 
preſented to him by lady Bellaſton; and now, at her 


return into the room, a ſcheme was laid between theſe 
two noble perſons, which though it appeared in no 
very hemous light to his lordihip, (as be faithfully 


Far al and faithfully reſolved too, to make the 


ady all the ſubſequent amends in his power by mar- 
riage;) yet many of our nn we doubt not, will 


fee with juſt deteſtation. 30985 


The next evening at ſeven was appointed for Js 
fatal purpoſe, when lady Bellaſton undertook that 
Sophia ſhould be alone, and his lordſhip ſhould be 
introduced to her. The whole family were to be re- 
gulated for the purpoſe, moſt of the fervants diſ- 
Patched out of the houſe; and for Mrs Honour, 


who, to prevent ſuſpicion, was to be left with Ah | 


.miſtreſs till his lordſhip's arrival, lady Bellaſton her- 
felf was to engage her in an apartment as diſtant as 
poſſible from the ſcene of the intended miſchief, and 
out of the hearing of Sophia. | 
Matters being thus agreed on, his lorsſhip rogk | 


his leave, and. her lad yſhip retired to reſt, highly 


pleaſed with a project, of which ſhe had no reaſon to 
doubt the ſucceſs, and whieh promiſed ſo effecually 


to remove Sophia from being any future. obſtruction 


to her amour wit Jones, by a means of which ſhe 
thould never appear to be guilty, even if the fact ap- 
peared to the world: but this the made no doubt of 
preventing by huddling up a marria 2 to which "the 


thought the raviſhed Sophia ent ea 1 be brought 


to conſent, and: at which. all . 78 
would rejoice. 


But affairs were det in ſo Ae a : e in the. 


her l ; 


'boſom of the other conſpirator: his mind was toſt in 
all the n anxiety ſo nobly deſeribed 1 Sbake- 


ſpear. | 
« Between the acting of a dreadful thing, | 
6 And the firſt motion, all the interim is 


RS, . e andche-mortel in 


Linke to a little kingdom, « ror then 
The nature of an inſurrection.“ 
Though the violence of his paſſion Kod made him 
eagerly embrace the firſt hint of this deſign, eſpecially 


friend to reflection, a pillow; had placed the action 
itſelf in all its natural black colours before his eyes; 
with all the conſequences which maſt, and thoſe which 


abate, or rather indeed to go over to the other fide z 
and after a long conflict which laſted a whole night 
| between honour and appetite, the former at length 
| prevailed, and he determined to wait on lady Bella- 
ton, and to relinquiſh the deſign. | 
Lady Bellaſton was in bed, though very late in the 
morning, and Sophia fitting - by her bed-ſide, when 
the ſervant acquainted her that lord Fellamar was 
below in the parlour; upon which her ladyſhip de- 


ſently; but the ſervant was no ſooner departed than 


rage the viſits of that odious lord {ſo ſhe called him, 
to me yeſterday morning; but as I am reſolved 


vants that, if he enquires for me, 1 may be always 
denied to him. 


girls have nothing but ſweet- hearts 1 in your head; 
you fancy every man Who is civil to you is making 


about town, and 1 am convinced means no more 


33 


an arrant mad woman to refuſe him.“ 


Þ But as I ſhall certainly be chat mad woman} 5 
cries 3 0 1 CO] es N ank not be intruded 


= * Be | 
= - 0 chile 
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« Are then in council; and the ſtate — man, , 


as it came from a relation of the lady, yet when that 


might probably attend it; his reſolution began to 


poor Sophia began to intreat her couſin not to encou- 


| though a litile unjuſtly). upon her account, * I ſee 
his defign,? ſaid the; © for he made downright love 


never to admit it, I beg your ladyſhip not to leave 
us alone together any more, and to order the ſer- 


love. He is one of the moſt gallant young fellows 


ſired him to ſtay, and that he would ſee him pre- 


a . 


-* La childy” ſays lady Bellaſton, you ehr 


than a little gallantry. Makes love to you indeed! 
| with with all my heart he would, and you mult 855 . 
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40 childs: up Balaton * you need 8 bot de 
* fo fearful; if you reſolve to run away with that 
* Jones, I-know no perſon who can hinder you,” 

* Upon-my honour, Madam, cries Sophia, your 
* ladyſhip injures me. I will never run away with 
any man; nor will 1 re eee der r fa- 


8 ther's 1 


Well, Miſs Weſtern, ſaid the indy; * if you are 
« not in a homour-to ſee company this morning, you 
may retire to your own apartment; for I am not 


_ * frightened at his lordſhip, and moſt ſend Tor” him 


ap into my drefling-room.* 
Sophia — her lady ſſip, and erer und 
prefenly ee Team was wddgered up bir 


c n A P. w. N 


2 16 ih "OY 0% pear Bo anne an en 4 
lady i 1, when 7 8 el her re to an 10 bur. 
52: 5 69 WY 


2 . Yo 


3 Wien, nd Bellaſton hare the young lords 


feruples, the treated them with! the iame diſ- 


dain r which one of thoſe ſages of the la w, called 


Newgate ſolicitors, treats: the qualms of conſtience 
Mm a young witnefs. My dear lord,“ ſaid ſhe, * you 


" 2% certainly want a' cordial J muſt ſend to lady 


Edgely for dne of her beſt drams. Pie upon it 


have more reſolution. Are you frightened by the 
word rape? Or ure you apprehenſive : Well! 


if the tory vf Helen was modern, I tThould think 
it unnatural. I mean the behavivur of Paris, not 
the fondneſs of the lady; for all women love a 


man of ſpirit. There is another ſtory of the Sa- 


© bine ladies, ——and that too, I thank Heaven, is 


very ancient. Tour tord{hip, perhaps, will ad- 


_ mire my reading ; but 1 think Mr Hooke tells 
us, they made tolerable good wives afterwards. 


v1 ore few of my married acquaintance were ra- 


_ * viſhed by their huſbands“ © Nay, dear lady Bel - E 


© lafton, 4 he, don't ridicule me in this man- 
ner.“ 2 N my * lord, eee ſhe, do 
ie + og 1 1 


eps A Pn vv 


« you think any woman in England would not t laugh | 
mat you in her heart, whatever prudery ſhe might 
« wear in her countenance? You force me to uſe 
« a ſtrange kind of language, and to 'betray my ſex 
* moſt abominably : but | am contented with knowing 
* my intentions are good, and that I am endeavour» 
ing to ſerve my coulin; for I think you will make 
C 

5 

= 

6 


her a good huſband notwithſtanding this; or, upon 
my ſoul, I ſhould not even perſuade. her to fling 
* herſelf away upon an empty title. She ſhould not 
upbraid me hereafter with having loſt a man of 
ſpirit; for that his enemies allow this poor young 
fellow to be. -/ 
Let thoſe who have had the ſatisfaction of hearing 
reflections of this kind from a wife or a miftreſs, de- 
clare whether they are at all ſweetened by coming 
from a female tongue. Certain it is, they ſunk deeper 
into his lordſhip than any thing which Demoſthenes | 
or Cicero-could have faid on the occafion. | F 
Lady Bellaſton perceiving ſhe had fired the young | 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouſe | 


other paſſions to its aſſiſtance. My lord,” ſays the, 


ö 
r 
| 
| 
. 
' 
; 
| 
: 


if in a graver voice, you will be pleaſed to. remem- 3 | 
( © ber, you mentioned this matter to me firſt; for I 
ace s would not appear to you in the light of vie who. 

ou is endeavouring to put off my coulin upon you. | 1 
dy © Fourlcore thouſand pounds do not ſtand in need of | 
ie? an advocate to recommend them.” Nor doth Miſs | 
the * Weſgern,” ſaid he, © require any recommendation | 
M1 * from her fortune; for, in my opinion, no woman | 
ink ever had half her charms.” * Yes, yes, my lord,“ 

not ps Ars the lady, looking in the glaſs, there have 

2 4 * been women with more than half her charms, ! 

ga- * afſure you; not that 1 need leſſen her on that ac- 

„is count: ſhe is a moſt delicious girl, that's certain; 

ad- * and within theſe few hours ſhe will be in the arms 

ell ol one, who ſurely doth not deſerve her, though T 

reds, 8 Pix give him his due, 1 believe he is 9 a man of 1 

ra- 2 bby „„ 

zel. l hope fo, Madam, ſaid my lord; . chongh- * 

an- mul own he doth not deſerve her; for unleſs Hea- - 
do 


N | as 3 1 
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- ven, or your ladyſbip diſappoint me, ſhe ſhall with- 

in that time be in mine.” | 

Well ſpoken; my lord, anſwered the lady, "3 

< promiſe you no diſappointment ſhall happen from 

my ſide; and within this week I am convinced I 

* ſhall call your lordſhip my couſin in public.” | 
The remainder of this ſcene conſiſted entirely of 


raptures, excuſes, and compliments, very pleaſant ts 5 


have heard from the parties; but rather dull bee 1 

related at ſecond hand. Here, therefore, we ſhall = 

an end to this dialogue, and haſten to the fatal r/o 

when every thing was Prepared for the deſtruction of 
Poor Sophia. 

But this being the moſt tragical part of our whole 

ö , we ſhall treat it in a chapter by itſelf. 


"© . WP. 


| Containing 3 matters which” 5 affet, and 45 | | ; 
CO _ -aphich nay Surpriſe the reader. * 


HE clock had now ſtruck ſeven, and poor Fa 

phia, alone and melancholy, ſat. reading a tra- 
fr It was the Fatal Marriage; and ſhe was now 
come to that part where the poor diſtrefſed Ifabella 
diſpoſes of her wedding-ring. 

Here the book dropt from her hand, and A how? 
of tears ran down into her boſom. In this ſitnation 
the had continued a minute, when the door opened, 
and in came lord Fellamar. Sophia ſtarted fet m her 
chair at his entrance; and his lordſhip advancing for- 
awards, and making a low bow, ſaid, © I am afraid, 
< Miſs Weſtern, I break in upon you abruptly.” * In- 
« deed, my lord,” ſays ſhe, I muſt own myſelf a 
s little ſurpriſed at this anexpected viſit. If this 
* viſit be unexpected, Madam,” anſwered lord Fella- 
mar, my eyes muſt have been very faithleſs in- 
terpreters of my heart, when laſt I had the honour 
© of ſeeing you: for ſurely you could not otherwiſe 
< have hoped to detain my heart in your poſſeſſion, 
£ without receiving a viſit from its owner.” Sophia, 


afl as ſhe was, ne. this bombaſt _ very 
1 


© 


Lan 


WW. ö 


c 

6 

c 
© to explain both, by laying open my ſoul to you, and 
6 
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| properly I think) with a look of inconceivable difdain. 
My lord then made another and a longer ſpeech of the 
| ſame ſort. Upon which Sophia, trembling, faid, 
am ] really to conceive your lordſhip to be ont of 
your ſenſes? Sure, my lord, there is no other ex- 
cCuſe for ſuch behaviour.“ 


4 


© ] am, indeed, Ma- 
dam, in the fit uation you ſuppoſe,” cries his lord- 
ſhip; and ſure you will pardon the effects of 4 
frenzy which you yourſelf have occafioned : for 
love hath ſo totally deprived me of reaſon, that l 
am ſcarce accountable for any of my actions.“ Up- 
on my word, my lord,” ſaid Sophia, I neither 
underſtand your words nor your behaviour.” 
Suffer me then, Madam,” cries he, © at your feet 


* 


declaring that I doat on you to the higheſt degree 
of diltrattion. O moſt adorable, moſt divine crea- 
ture ! what language can. expreſs the ſentiments of 
my heart? I do aſſure you, my lord,” faid Sophia, 
I ſhall not Ray to hear any more of this.“ Do: 
not,” cries he, think of leaving me thus cruelly : 
could you know half the torments which: | feel, that 


C1 © tender boſom muſt pity what thoſe eyes have 


* cauſed.” Then fetching a deep figh, and laying 
hold of her hand, he ran on for ſome minutes in a 
ſtrain. which would be little more pleaſing to the 


reader than it was to the lady; and ar laſt concluded 


with a declaration, That if he was maſter of the 


| © world, he would lay it at her feet.” Sophia then 


forcibly pulling away her hand from his, anſwered 
with much ſpirit, I promiſe you, Sir, your world 
and its maſter, I ſhould ſpurn from me with equal 
* contempt.” She then offered to go, and lord Fel- 
lamar again laying hold of her band, ſaid, Pardon 
me, my beloved angel, freedoms which nothing 
but deſpair conld have tempted me to take.- Be- 
lieve me, could I have had any hope that my title 
and fortune, neither of them inconſiderable, unleſs 
when compared with your worth, would have been 
accepted, I had in the humbleſt manner preſented 
them to your acceptance. — But I cannot loſe you. 
By Heaven, I will ſooner part with my ſoul. — 
"WI > « You 
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5 * are, you muſt, you ſhall be only mine.“ My 
Lord, ſays ſhe, I intreat you to deſiſt from a vain 
« purſuit; for, upon my honour, I will never hear 
you on this ſubject. Let go my hand, my Lord; 
for I am reſolved to go from vou this moment; 
nor will I ever ſee you more.“ Then, Madam, 
cries his lordihip, © I muſt make the belt uſe of this 
moment; for I cannot live, nor will 1 live without 
* you.'—* What do you mean, my lord? ſaid So- 
phia; * 1 will raiſe the family.” * 1 have no fear 
* Madam, anſwered he, but of loling you, and that 
* I am reſolved to prevent, the only way which de- 
« ſpair points to me.” He then caught her in his 
arms: upon which ſhe ſcreamed ſo loud, that ſhe 
muſt have alarmed ſome one to her aibance.. had not 
lady Bellaſton taken care to remove all ears. 
But a more lucky circumſtanee happened for posb 
Sophia: another noiſe now broke forth, which almoſt 
drowned her cries; for. now the whole houſe rang 


with, Where is ſhe? D— x me, I'll unkennel her 
Q this eee Shew me her chamber, I fay. Where 
is my daughter? I know ſhe's in the houſe, and Pi 
« ſee her if the's above ground. Shew me where ſne 


„is. At which laſt words the door flew open, and 


in came ſquire Weſtern, with his parſon, and a ſet 
of myrmidons at his heels. 


How miſerable mult have 3 the condition. of. 


Poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father 
was welcome to her ears! Welcome indeed it was, 
and luckily did he come; for it was the only accident 


upon. earth which could have preſerved the peace of 


her wind from being for ever deſtroyed. 
Sophia, notwithſtanding her fright, preſently Loge 
her father's. voice; and his lordſhip, notwithſtanding 


his paſſion, knew the voice of reaſon, which peremp- 


torily aſſured him, it was not now a time for the per- 


petration of his villainy. Hearing, therefore, the 


voice approach, and hearing likewiſe whole it was; 
(for as the ſquire more than once. roared: forth the 
word daughter, ſo Sophia, in the midit of her 5 
gling, cried out upon her father ;) he thought p 

to > relinquiſh his prey, * only diſordered 


—_— — 


"band- 


V. wo wo 


wy” TOW 57 Bo 


=—_ * ſtubborn tuoad 2 "ag 


| lily; Þ FOUNDLING. \ * 
| handkerchief, and with his rude WM committed vio- 


tence on her lovely neck. 
If the reader's imagination doth not aſſiſt me, I ſhalt 


never be able to deſcribe the ſituation of theſe two 


perſons when Weſtern came into the room. Sophia 
tottered into her chair, where the ſat diſordered, pale, 
breathleſs, burſting: with indignation at lord- Fellamar ; 
affrighted, and yet more be at the arrival of her | 
father. 

His lordſhip ſat down near her, wits the bag of his 
wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the reſt of his 
dreſs being ſomewhat diſordered, and rather à greater 
proportion of linen than is uſual appearing at his 
boſom As to the reſt, he was amazed, es en 


vexed, and aſhamed. 


As to *ſquire Weſtern, be Barben at this time, 
to be overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently 


| purſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake molt of the 


country-gentlemen in this kingdom. He was, 3 
ſpeaking, drunk; which eircumitance, together wit 

his natural impetuoſity. could produce no other ef- 
fect, than his running immediately up to his daugh- 
ter, upon whom he fell foul with his tongue in the 
molt inveterate manner; nay, he had probably com- 
mitted violence with his hands, had not the parſon in- 
terpoſed, ſaying, * For Heaven's fake, Sir, animadvert 
that you are in the honſe of a great lady. Let me 
© beg you to mitigate your wrath; it ſhould miniſter 


© a fulneſs of ſatisfaction that you have found your 


© daughter ; for as to revenge, it. belongeth not unto 
© us. | diſcern great contrition in the countenance of 
© the young lady. | ſtand affured, if ou will forgive 
her, (he will repent her of all paſt offences, and re- 
turn unto her duty. 

The ſtrength of the parſon's arms had at firſt ves 
of more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhetoric. 
However, his laſt words wrought ſome effect, and 


| the 'ſquire anſwered, * PII _—_— her if ſhe will ha 


un. If wot ha un, Sophy, I'll forgee thee all. 
Why doſt un't ſpeak ? Shat ha un? d - d me, ſhat 
* ha un? Why doit unt anf{wer ? "ey ever ſuch a 
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* Let me-intreat you, Sir, to be a little more mode- 
0 rate, ſaid the parſon; you frighten the young lady 
* ſo, that you deprive her of all power of utterance,” 

Power of mine a —, anſwered the ſquire. You 
* take her part then, you do? A pretty parſon truly, 
© to fide with an undutiful child. Yes, yves, I will gee 
« you a living wah. a den II See un to the devil 
ſooner _ 

I humbly crave your pardon, ſaid the arte 32 cx 
< aſſure your worſhip, I meant no ſuch matter. 

My lady Bellaſton now entered the room, and came 
up to the ſquire, who no ſooner ſaw her, than re- 
ſolving to follow the inſtructions of his ſitter, he made: 
her a very civil bow, in the rural manner, and paid 

her ſome of his beſt compliments. He then immedi- 
ately proceeded to his complaints, and ſaid. There, 
my lady couſin : there ſtands the moſt undutiful child 
in the world: ſhe hankers after a beggarly raſgal, and 
won't marry one of the greateſt matches in all Eng- 
6 od, that we have provided for her. 

Indeed, couſin Weſtern,” Led the lady, f | 
<. am-perſuaded you wrong my. couſin. I am ſure ſhe 
<: hath a better underſtanding. I am convinced the 

_ © will not refuſe what ſhe. n be ſenſible is fo e | 
to her advantage. 8 7 | 

This was a wilful miſtake. in lady e 625 che ; 
1 knew whom Mr Weſtern meant; though per- 
 Haps ſhe thought he would * be reconciled to _ 
| Jordfhip's propoſals. 2 * 

Do you hear there, quoth the ſquire, * 58 * 
el ladyſhip ſays? All your family are for the match. 

Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be mu mn 
make your father happy.“ 

3 wy death will make you hips, Sir, a 
Sophia, * you wil} ſhortly be 163: =. 

* It's a lye, Sophy; it's a d——#n'd ye, and you 

. know i it,” ſaid the *ſquire. - 

* Indeed, Miſs Weſtern,” faid lady Bellaſton, « vou 
45 injure your father; he hath nothing in view but 
your intereſt in this match; and 1 and all your- 
* friends muſt acknowledge the * honour Load 
to CANS in the 6 Ts. es 
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Ay. all of us,“ quoth the *ſquire; * nay, it was 


no propoſal of mine. She knows it was "her aunt 
« propoſed it to me firſt. Come, Sophy, once more 
let me beg you to be a good girl, and gee mengen 


+ conſent before your couſin. 


Let me give him your hand, couſing? aid the 
is It is the faſhion now-a days to 2 N 


© time and long courtſhips.“ 

; Pugh,” ſaid the .avire,. « what Ggnifics time; 
Vwon't they have time enough to court afterwards} 
1 people may court an well hung aer have bow 
© a-bed together.“ 

As lord Fellamar was very — ata. that is 
was meant by lady Bellaſton, ſo never having heard 


to the ſquire, he ſaid, © Though I have not the ho- 
as | find I have the happineſs to have my propoſals 


=) Ma SD dag 


this time.” 


0 


the devil are you!“ 
Sir, I am lord F lens | a hw + 0 8 am 
the happy man, whom | hope you have done the 


* honour of accepting for a ſon-1n-law.? 
* © You are a fon of a b replied the n 


be d—n'd to you!“ 
I ſhall take more from you, Sir, thaw fem any 
man, anſwered the lord; but I muſt inform you; 


* that I am not uſed to hear ſuch language wirhout | 


© re{entment.? 


Reſent my a —, 1 che 7ſquire. 5 1 Don't 


Jou intercede, Sir! faid the "cquire, 6: why, who | 


nor ſuſpected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of 
bis being meant by the father. Coming up therefore 


nour, Sir, of being perſonally known to you; yet; 


accepted, let me intercede, Sir, in behalf of the _ 
young lady, that the may not be more Scan at 


- 


= © for all your laced coat. You my Ton: in-law, and 


«. -chink 7 am afrad of ſock a fellow as thee art! be- 


* cauſe haſt got a ſpit there dangling at thy fide. 


Lay by your ſpit, and Þll give thee enough of 
*-meddling with what doth not belong to thee. —— 


I' teach et to father: en me. _ lick hey | 


jacket.. 
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£ It's very well, Sir, faid my lord, I ſhall wake | 


no diſturbance. before the ladies. I am very well 


* ſatisfied. Your humble thongs Sir; lady Bella. 


© ſton, your molt obedient.” 

| His lordſhip was no ſooner gone, m lady Bella - 
ton coming up to Mr Weſtern, ſaid, Bleſs me, Sir, 

* what have you done? You know not whom you 

© have affronted : he is a nobleman of the firſt rank 


and fortune, and yeſterday made propoſals'to your 


daughter; and ſuch as I am ſure you mull. accept 
with the higheſt pleaſure. 
© Anſwer for yourſelf, lady couſin,” ſaid the *ſquire, 


I will have nothing to do with any of your lords, 
My daughter ſhall have an honeit country gentle- 
man; I have pitched upon one for her — and ſhe 
© ſhall ha- un. I am ſorry for the trouble ſhe hath 


5 iven your ladyſhip with all my heart.“ Lady Bel- 
Ja on made a civil ſpeech upon the word trouble, to 


 . which the ſquire anſwered, + Why that's kind, —ant 
I would do as much for your ladyſhip. To be wre- 


- © relations ſhould do for one another. So I with your 


© ladyſhip a good night. — Come, Madam, you muſt ' 


© go along with me by fair means, or Pl have you 
© carried down to the coach. 


Sophia ſaid, the would ed bbs without force 3 | 


| dt begged to go in a chair, for the ſaid ſhe ſhould 


not be able to ride any other way. 


Prithee, cries" the "ſquire, « wout unt perſuade 
by me canſt not ride in a coach, wouldſt? That's x 
pretty thing ſurely. No, no, Pll never let thee out 
© of my fight any more till art married, that I pro- 
© miſe thee.” Sophia told him, ſhe ſaw he was re- 


ſolved to break her heart. O break thy heart and 


be d-—-n'd,” quoth he, if a good huſband wilt 
© break it. I don't value a braſs vardan, not a half- 
penny of any undutiful b—— upon earth.“ He then 


took violently hold of her hand; upen which the 


rſon once- more interfered, begging him to uſe 
gentle methods. At that the ſquire thundered out 
à curſe, and bid the. parſon bold his tongue, ſaying, 
* Aru'tin pulpit now? . art a got up chere never 


—— | v 
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mind what doſt ſay; but I won't be prieſt- ridden, 


nor taught how to behave myſelf by thee. I wiſh 


your ladyſhip a good-night. Come along, Sophy; 


| © be a good girl, and all ſhall. be well. Shat ha un, 
dn me, ſhat ha un.” | 


Mrs Honour appeared below airs, and with a low | 


curteſy to the *ſquire, offered to attend her miſtreſs; 
but he puſhed her away, ſaying, * Hold, Madam, 
hold, you come no more near my houſe.” * Ar 

will you take my maid away from me?“ ſaid' Sophia. 

Les indeed, Madam, will I,“ cries the ſquire: you 
need not fear being without a ſervant; I will get 
6 you another maid, and a better maid than this, who, 
* I'd lay five pounds to a crown is no more & maid 


than my grannum. No, no, Sophy, the {hall con- 


< trive no more eſcapes, I promiſe you.“ He then 
packed up his daughter and the parſon into the hack- 


ney coach, after which he mounted. himſelf, and or-. 


dered it to drive to his lodgings. In the way thither 
he ſuffered Sophia to be quiet, and entertained him- 
ſelf with reading a lecture to the parion on good man- 
ners, and a proper behaviour to his betters. 

It is poſſible he might not ſo eaſily have 3 4 


bis daughter from lady Bellaſton, had that good lady 


deſired to have detained her; but, in reality, ſhe was 
not a little pleaſed with the -confinement into. which 
Sophia was going: and as her project with Lord Fel- 
lamar had failed of ſucceſs, ſhe was well contented 
that other violent methods were now * gong: to be neue 
in favour of another man. | 


5 H A P. VI. 5 
f By what means the 8 game to handen bis kin 
1 the reader in many. hiſtories is obliged 


| to digeſt much more .unaccountable appearan- 
ces than this of Mr Weſtern, without any ſatisfaction 
at all; yet, as we dearly love to oblige him whenever 
it is in our power, we ſhall now proceed to ſhew by 
what methes the Tui diſcovered where his * 

Was. 
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In the third chapter then of the preceding book, we 
gave a hint (for it is not our cuſtom to uniold at any 
time more than is neceſſary for the occaſion) that Mrs 
Fitzpatrick, who was very defirous of reconciling her- 
”  felf to her uncle and aunt Weſtern, thought ſhe had 
a probable opportunity, by the ſervice of preſerving 
Sophia from committing the ſame crime which had 
drawn on herſelf the anger of ber family After much 
deliberation therefore ſhe reſolved to inform her aunt 
Weſtern where her couſm was, and accordingly the 
writ the following letter, which. we ſhall give the read- | 
er at length, for more reaſons than one. 


or Honoured Madam, | „%%% Fol 
« The 0 of my writing this will perhaps 
% make a letter of mine agreeable to my dear aunt, 
* for the ſake of one of her nieces, though I have 
c little reaſon to hope it will be ſo on the account of 
% another. 
Without more apology, as 1 was coming to throw 
% my unhappy ſelf at your feet, I met, by the ſtran- 
« geſt accident in the world, my couſin S phy, whoſe 
„ hiſtory you are better acquainted with than myſelf, 
% though, alas! I know infinitely too much; enough 
indeed to ſatisfy me, that unleſs the is immediately 
« prevented, ſhe is in danger of running into the ſame 
% fatal miſchief which, by fooliſhly and ignorantly 
« refuſing your moſt wiſe and prudent advice, I have 
% unfortunately brought on myſelf. 
e In ſhort, 1 have ſeen the man, nay I was 8 
« part of yeſterday in his eompany, and a charming 
% young fellow I promiſe you he is. By what acci- 
« dent he came acquainted with me is too tedious te 
© tell you now; but I have this morning changed 
% my lodgings to avoid bim, leſt he ſhould by my 
% means diſcover my couſin; for he doth not yet 
* know where ſhe is, and it is adviſeable he ſhould 
= not till wy uncle hath ſecured her. No time 
Z therefore is to be loſt; and I need only inform you 
% that the i is now with lady — whom 1 have 
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geen, and who hath, I find, a deſign of concealing 
her from her family. You know, Madam, ſhe is a 
ſtrange woman; but nothing could miſbecome me 


more, than to preſume to give any hint to one of 


your great underſtanding, and great knowledge of 


the world, beſides barely informing you of the mat-' 2 
ter of fact. 35 1 
« hope, Madam, the care which I have ſhewn 


on this occaſion for the. gong of my family, - will 
t 


recommend me again to the favour of a lady who 
hath always exerted ſo much zeal for the honour 
and true intereſt of us all; and that it may be a 
means of reſtoring me to your friendſhip, which 
hath made fo great a part of my former, and is ſo 
neceſſary to my future happinels. 1 am, 
With the utmoſt reſpe&, 
% hououred Madam, 
your molt dutiful obliged niect 
e and moſt obedient” 


* humble ſervant, 


% HARRIET FiTZPATRICK.” 


Mrs Weſtern was now at her brother's | houſe, - 


where ſhe had reſided ever ſince the flight of Sophia, 
in order to adminiſter Comfort to the poor ſquire in 
huis affliction. Of this comfort, which ſhe doled out 
to him in daily portions, 
= ſpecimen. N 


we have formerly given a 


She was now ſtanding with her back to the fire, 


and with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was dealing 
forth this daily allowance of comfort to the *ſquire, 
while he ſmoaked his afternoon pipe, when ſhe re- 
WE ceived the above letter; which ſhe had no ſooner 
read than ſhe delivered it to him, ſaying, * There, 


Sir, there is an account of your loſt ſheep. For-- 
tune hath again reſtored her to you, and if you will 
be governed by my advice, it is poſlible you may 
yet preſerve her. | 8 Font 76 . 


The *ſquire had no ſooner ,read the letter than he 
and 


gave 


\ 
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ave a loud huzza for joy. He then ſummoned his 
rvants, called for his boots, and ordered the Che- 


er and ſeveral other horſes to be faddled, and that 


parſon Supple ſhould be immediately ſent for. Ha- 


ving done this, he turned to his ſiſter, caught her 


in his arms, and gave her a cloſe embrace, ſaying, 
* Zounds! you don't ſeem pleaſed; one would ima- 

* gine you was Torry I have found the girl.“ 5 
Brother, anſwered ſhe, the deepeſt politicians, 


* who ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a very diffe- A 
© rent aſpect of affairs, from what ſwims on the ſur- | 


face. It is true, indeed, things do look rather leſs 
© deſperate than they did formerly in Holland, when 
Lewis the Fourteenth was at the gates of Amſter- 
dam; but there is a delicacy required in this mat- 


ter, which you will pardon me, brother, if I ſuſpe&, 


you want. There is a decorum to be uſed with: 

woman of figure, ſuch as lady Bellaſton, — 
© which requires à knowledge of the world, ſups 

I am afraid to yours.” 

* Silter,' cries the ſquire, I know you have no 
© opinion of my parts; but y ſhew you on this oc- 
„ cafion who is a fool. Knowledge quotha ! | have 
not been in the country ſo long without having ſome 
C knowledge of warrants and the law of the land. I 


* know I may take my own wherever 1 can find it. 


8 Shew me my own daughter, and if I don't know 


© how to come at her, I'll futer you to call me fool 


* as long as I live. There be juſtices of - peace in 
London, as well as in other places.” | 

I proteſt,” cries ſhe, © you make me tremble fo 
the event of this matter, which, if you will proceed 
by my advice, you may bring to fo good an iſſue. 
Do you really imagine, brother, that the houſe of 


to proceed. As ſoon as you arrive in town, and 
have got yourfelf into a decent dreſs (for indeed, 
brother, you have none at preſent fit to appear in) 
you muſt fend your compliments to lady Bellaſton, 
* and deſire leave to wait on her. When you are ad- 
8 ; rtted, to her n as Jou certain will be, 


. 55 and 


a woman of figure is to be attacked by warrants and 
brutal juſtices of the peace? I will inform you how 
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and have told her your ſtory, and have made proper 
uſe of my name, (for I think you only juſt know one 


another by ſight, though you are relations,) I am 
confident ſhe will withdraw her protection from my 


niece, who hath certainly impoſed upon her. This 
is the only method. —Juſtices of peace, indeed! do 
you imagine any ſuch event can arrive to a woman |. 
of figure in a civilized nation? _. 8 
< D—n their figures,” cries the ſquire; © a pretty 
civilized nation, truly, where women are above the 


law. And what, muſt I rand ſending a parcel of 


compliments to a confounded whore, that keeps away 


a daughter from her own natural father ? I tell you, 

ſiſter, I am not ſo ignorant as you think me. i 
L know you would have women above the law, but it 
is Alt a lie; I heard his lordſhip ſay at a Size, that 


no one is above the law. But this of yours is Hano- 
ver law, I ſuppoſe.” | | 


Mr Weſtern, ſaid ſhe, © I think you daily improve 
in ignorance.— ] protelt you are grown an ar- 
rant beas-”: | | | 


No more a bear than yourſelf, filter Weſtern,” ſaid 


the ſquire.— Pox ! you may talk of your civility an 


K ® 


mY 


you will. I am ſure you never ſhew any to me. I 


am no bear, no, nor ao dog neither, though 1 know 


ſomebody, that is ſomething that begins with a b—z 
but pox! I will ſhew you I have got more good 
manners than ſome folks.” | a EL Log 

Mr Weſtern,” anſwered the lady, you may ſay 


what you pleaſe, Fe vous meſpriſe de tout mon crur. 


I ſhall not therefore be angry. —— Beſides, as my 
couſin with that odious Iviſh name juſtly ſays, I have 
that regard for the honour and true intereſt of my 
family, and that concern for my niece, who is a part 
of it, that I have reſolved to go to town. myſelf upon 
this occaſion ; \for indeed, indeed, brother, you are 
not a fit miniſter to be employed at a polite court. 
Greenland—\Greenland ſhould always be the ſcene 
of the tramontane negotiation.” : 
* I thank Heaven, cries the ſquire, I don't un- 
derſtand you now. You are got to your Hanoverian 
linguo. However, I'll ſhew you I ſcorn to be be- 
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2 
*"hind-band in civility with you; and as you are not 
angry for what JI have ſaid, ſo lam not angry for 
© what you have ſaid. Indeed I have always thought 
it a folly for relations to quarrel; and if they do 
now and then give a haſty word, why people ſhould 
give and take; for my part, | never bear walice; 
© and [I take it very kind of you to go up to London; 
© for I never was there bur iwiee in my life, and then | 
I did not ſtay above a fortnight at a time, and to be 
< ſure I can't be expected to know much of the ſtreets 
and the folks in that time. I never denied that you 
* know'd all theſe matters better than I. For me to 
£ diſpute that, would be all as one, as for you to diſpute 
© the management of a pack of dogs, or the finds 
© ing a hare fitting with me.'—* Which I-promiſe 
© you,” ſays ſhe, I never will. —“ Well, and I pro- 
miſe you,” returned he, that I never will diſpute 
* Cother.” | 
Here then a league was ſtruck (to 1 a phraſe 
from the lady) between the contending parties; and 
now the parſon arriving, and the horſes being ready, 
the ſquire departed, having promiſed his ſiſter to fol- 
| low her advice, and ſne bee to | follow 1150 hs | 
\f next day 5 
| But having communicated theſe matters to the par- 
ſon on the road, they both agreed that the preſcribed 
. formalities might very well be diſpenſed with; and 
the {quire having changed his mind, proctedes 1 in the 
manner we have Ann Wen. . a 


| CHAP vn. 
In which varicus misfortunes befel poor Fones. 


FFAIRS were in the aforeſaid ſituation when 

Mrs Honour arrived at Mrs Miller's, and called 

; Fl out from the company, as we have before ſeen, 

with whom, when the found herſelf alone, ſhe began 
as follows: | 
O my dear Sir, bow ſhall 1 get ſpirits to tell you; 

© you are vndone, Sir, and my poor lady's und: ne, 

and I am undone *© Hath any thing happenea t 

2 Sophia?“ cries ITY . like a madoman. wy 
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I don't dumn you becauſe you h- 
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= that is bad, cries Honour: O, I ſhall never ges 


fſuch another lady! O that I ſhould ever live to ſee 


this day!” At theſe: words Jones turned pale as 


aſhes, trembled and ſtammered; but Honour went 


on O, Mr Jones, I have loſt my lady for ever.” 
How! what! for Heaven's ſake tell me. O my 


c dear Sophia !'—* You may well call her ſo, Canch - 


Honour; * ſhe was the deareſt lady to me. ——I ſhalt 


never have ſuch another place. D—n your 
place,” cries Jones; where is? what! what is be- 
come of my Sophia!“ Ay, to be ſure,? "cries the, 
ſervants may be d—n'd. It fignifies nothing what 
becomes of them, though they are turned away, 
and ruined ever ſo much. To be ſure they are not 
fl:th and blood like other people. No, to be ſure, 
it ſignifies nothing what becomes of them.” 211 
you have any pity, any compaſſion, cries Jones, 
* | beg you will inſtantly tell me what hath -hap- 
ened to Sophia?? * To be ſure | have more pity 
7 you than you have for me, anſwered Honour; 
loſt the ſweeteſt 
lady in the world. To be ſure you are worthy to 
© be pitied, and I am worthy to pitied too: for 
© to be ſure if ever there was a good miſtreſs.“ # 
© What hath happened *? cries Jones, in almoſt a. ra- 
ving fit. * What? —— What? ſaid Honour; 


K a «a «„ a a a „ 


« why the worſt that could have. happened both for 


* you and for me. Her father is come to town, 
„and hath carried her away from us both.“ Here 


Jones fell on his knees in thankſgiving that it was no 


worſe.— No worſe!” repeated Honour, what could 
© be worle for either of us? He carried her off, ſwear- 
ing ſhe ſhould marry Mr Blifit ; that's for your com- 
fort: and for poor me, I am turned out of doors.“ 
Indeed, Mrs Honour, anſwered Jones, you fright- 
ened me out of my wits. I imagined ſome moſt 
dreadſul ſudden accident had happened to Sophia; 
ſomething, compared to which, even the ſeeing her 
married to Blifil would be a trifle; ; but while there 


in this land of liberty carmot be married by actual 
. brutal force.. To, be ſure, Sir, 1 ſhe, that's 


is life. there are hopes, my dear Manns Women 


VV 
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true. There may be ſome hopes for you; but alack 
a-day! what hopes are there for poor me? And to 
be ſure, Sir, you muſt be ſenſible I ſuffer all this 


vuporr your account. All the quarrel the *fquire hath 


to me is for taking your part, as I have done, againſt 
Mr Blifil' Indeed, Mrs Honour,“ anſwered he, 
Iam ſenfible of my obligations to you, and will 
leave nothing in my power undone to make you 
amends.* Alas, Sir, ſaid ſhe, * what can make 
a ſervant amends fur the loſs of one place, but the 
getting another altogether as good !'—* Do not de- 


ſpair, Mrs Honour,“ ſaid Jones, I hope to rein- 


ſtate you again in the ſame.* Alack a- day. Sir, 


ſaid the, how can I flatter myſelf with ſuch hopes, 
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when I know its a thing impoſſible? for the *ſquire 
is. ſo ſet againſt me; and yet, if you ſhould ever have 
my lady, as to be ſore 1 now hopes heartily you will; 


for you are a generous good-natured gentleman, | 
and I am ſure you loves her, and to be ſure the 
loves you as dearly as her own ſoul; it is a matter in 


vain to deny it ; becauſe as why, every body that is in 
the leaſt acquainted with my lady muit ſee it; tor, 


poor dear lady, ſhe can't diſſemble; and if two people 


who loves one another a'n't happy, why who ſhould 
be ſo? Happineſs don't always depend upon what 
people has; befides, my lady has enough for both. 


To be ſure, therefore, as one may ſay, it would be 


alt the pity in the world to keep two ſuch lovers 

aſunder; nay, I am convinced for my part, you 
will meet together at laſt; for if it is to be, there 
is no preventing it. If a marriage is made in Hea- 


ven, all the juſtices of peace upon earth can't break 


it off To be ſure 1 wiſhes that parſon Supple had but 
a little more ſpirit to tell the ſquire of his wicked- 
neſs in endeavouring to force his daughter contrary 
to her liking ;- but then his whole dependance is on 
the *ſquire, and ſo the poor gentleman, though he 
is a very religious good ſort of man, and talks of 


the badneſs of ſuch doings behind the ſquirc's back, 
_ he dares not ſay his foul in his own to his face. 


o be ſure J never ſaw him make ſo bold as juſt 


* now; 4 vas afeard the NO would have ſtruck 


. bim. 


* 


1 
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worſt courſe, and inſtead o 
which would have been of little conſequence, he choſe 


n d 
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him. I would not have your honour be melancholy, 


Sir, nor deſpair; things may go better, as long as 


you are ſure of my lady, and that 1 am certain you 
may be; for ſhe never will be brought to conſent 
to marry any other man. Indeed, I am terribly 
afeard the ſquire will do her a miſchief in his paſ- 
fion : for he is a prodigious paſſionate gentleman, 
and I am afeard too the lady will be brought to 
break her heart; for ſhe is as tender-hearted as a 
chicken; it is pity, methinks, ſhe had not a little of 
my courage. If I was in love with a young man, 
and my father offered to lock me. up, I'd tear his 

eyes out but I'd come at him; but then there's a 
great fortune in the caſe, which's it is in her father's 
power either to give her or not; * to be Tres 
may make ſome difference. 


Whether Jones gave ſtrict — to all the faves 


going harrangue, or whether it was for want of any 


vacancy in the diſcourſe, I cannot determine; but he 


never once attempted to anſwer, nor did ſhe once top 
till Partridge came running into the room, and infor- 


f med him that the great lady was upon the ſtairs. 


Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones 


vas now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any ac- 
quaintance that ſubſiſted between him and lady Bel- 


laſton, and ſhe was almoſt the laſt perſon in the world 
to whom he would have communicated it. In this 
hurry and diſtreſs, he took . is common enough) the 

expoſing her to the lady, 


to expoſe the lady to her; he therefore reſolved to 


hide Honour, whom he had but juſt time to ne 
behind the bed, and to draw the curtains. 


The hurry in which Jones had been all day engaged 
on account of his poor landlady and her family, the 
terrors occaſioned by Mrs Honour, and the confuſion 


into which he was thrown by the ſudden arrival of 


lady Bellaſton, had altogether driven former thoughts 
out ot his head; ſo that it never once occurred to his 
memory to act the part of a ſick man; which, indeed, 
neither the gaiety of his dreſs, nor the ſreſhneſs of his 

countenance, v. ould have at all iupported. e 
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He received her ladyſhip therefore rather agreeably 


to her deſires, than to her expectations, with all the 


good humour he could muſter in his countenance, 


and without any real or affected ne of che 
leaſt diſorder. 


Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, SS 
ſhe ſquatted herſelf down on the bed: So, my dear 
Jones, ſaid ſhe, you find nothing can detain me 
long from you. Perhaps I ought to be angry with 

© you, that I have neither ſeen. nor heard from you 


all day; for I perceive your diſtemper would have 
_ * ſuffered you to come abroad: nay, I ſuppoſe you 


© have not fat in your chamber all day dreſſed up like 
a fine lady to ſee company after a lying-in ; but 


© however, don't think I intend to ſcold you: lar * 


never will give you an excuſe for the cold behaviour 


of — huſband, by putting on the ill humours of a 
i 

* Nay, lady Bellaſton,” ſaid Jones, ] am ſure your 
ladyſhip will not upbraid me with neglect of duty, 
when I only waited for orders. Who, my dear crea- 
ture, hath reaſon to complan? Who miſſed an an- 
pointment laſt night, and left an unhappy man to 
expect, and wiſh. and ſigh, and languiſn?? 

Do not mention it, my dear Mr Jones,” cried 4. 
If you knew the occaſion, you would pity me. In 
ſhort, it is impoſſible to conceive what women of 
condition are obliged to ſuffer from the impertinence 
of fools, in order to keep up the farce of the world. 


m „ 


© T am glad, however, all your languiſhing and wiſh- 


ing have done thee no harm: for you never looked 
better in your life. Upon my faith! Jones, you 
might at this inſtant ſit for the picture of Adonis“ 

There are certain words of provocation which men 


of honour hold can only properly be anſwered by a 
blow. Among lovers poſſibly there may be ſome 


expreſſions which can only be anſwered by a kiſs. 
'The compliment which lady Bellaſton now made 


Jones, ſeems to be of this kind, eſpecially as it was 
attended with a look in which the lady .conveyed 


more ſoft ideas than it was won to ſtating with Ec 
| = 3 


Jones 
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ſoon ſummoned to his maſter's aſſiſtancę. 
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Jones was certainly at this inſtant in one of the 
moſt diſagreeable and diftreſs'd ſituations imaginable; 
for to carry on the compariſon we made uſe of before, 

though the provocation was given by the lady, Jones 


could not receive ſatisfaction, nor ſo muck as offer to 


aſk it, in the preſence of a third perſon; feconds in 


this kind of duels not being according to the law of 


arms. As this objection did not occur to lady Bel- 


laſton, who was ignorant of any other woman being 
there but herſelf, ſhe waited ſome time in great aſto- 


niſhment for an anſwer from Jones, who, conſcious of 
the ridiculous figure he made, ſtood at a diſtance, and 
not daring to give the proper anſwer, gave none at 


all. Nothing can be imagined more comic, nor yet 


more tragical than this ſcene would have been, if it 
had laſted much longer. The lady had already 
changed colour two or three times; had got up from 


the bed and fat down again, while Jones was wiſhin 


the ground to fink under him, or the houſe to fall 
on his head, when an odd accident freed him from 


an embarraſſment out of which neither the eloquence ' 


of a Cicero, nor the politics of a Machiavel, could 


have delivered him, without utter diſgrace. 
This was no other than the arrival of young Night- 


ingale dead druuk; or rather in that ſtate of drun- 


kenneſs which deprives men of the uſe of their rea; 


ſon, without depriving them of the uſe of their limbs. 
Mrs Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
Partridge was ſmoaking his pipe by the kitchen fire; 


ſo that he arrived at Mr Jones's chamber door with». 


out any interruption. This he burſt open, and was 
entering without any ceremony, when Jones ſtarted 


from his ſeat, and ran to oppoſe him; which he did 
ſo effectually, that Nightingale never came far enough 


within the door to ſee who was ſitting on the bed. 

Nightingale had in reality miſtaken Jones's apart - 
ment for that in which himſelf had lodged; he there - 
fore ſtrongly inſiſted on coming in, often ſwearing 
that he would not be kept from his own bed. Jones, 
however, prevailed over him, and delivered him into 
the hands of Partridge, whom the noiſe on the ſtairs 


And 


— 
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And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return 
to. his own apartment, where at the very inſtant of 
His entrance he heard lady Bellaſton venting an ex- 


clamation, though not a very loud one; and at the 


ſame time, ſaw her flinging herſelf into a chair in a 
vaſt agitation, which in a lady of a tender _— 
tion would have been an hyſteric fit. 
In reality, the lady, frightened with the freaks - 
between the two men, o of 

what would be the iſſue, as ſhe heard Nightingale 
ſwear many oaths he would come to his own bed, at- 
tempted to retire to her known place of hiding, which 
to her great confuſion the found randy occupied by | 
'another. 

2 © Is this uſage to be borne, Mr Jones ” cries the 
bare ; baſeit of men ? What wretch is this 
to whom you have expoſed me?? Wretch l' cries 


Honour, burſting in a violent rage from her place of 


concealment— — marry come up !—— Wretch for- 
© ſooth !-—---as poor a wretch as I am, I am honeſt; 


_ ©. that is more than ſome folks who are richer can 
c ſay.” - 


Jones, inſtead of applying himſelf directly to take 
off the edge of Mrs Honour's reſentment, as a more 


experienced gallant would have done, fell to curſing 


Bis ſtars and lamenting himſelf as the moſt unfortu- 
nate man in the world; and preſently after, addreſs: 
ing himſelf to lady Bellaſton, he fell to ſome very ab- 
- ſurd proteſtations of innocence. By this time the lady 
Having recovered the uſe of her reaſon, which ſhe 
had as ready as any woman in the world, eſpecially 
on ſuch occaſions, calmly. replied, Sir, you need 


make no apologies, I ſee now who the perſon is; I 
did not at firſt know Mrs Honour; but now I do, 


I can ſuſpe& nothing wrong between her and you; 
and I am ſure ſhe is a woman of too good ſenſe to 
put any wrong conſtructions upon my viſit to you; 
I have been always her friend, and it may be in my 


2 8 er to be much more ſo hereafter.” 1 


Mrs Honour was altogether as placable, as ſhe 
was — e nn wy Bellaſton af- 


which ſhe did not ' know _ 
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ſume the ſoft tone, ſhe likewiſe ſoftened hers.— | 
I'm ſure, Madam,” fays ſhe, * I have been always 

ready to acknowledge your ladyſhip's friendſhip to 
me; ſure l never had ſo good a friend as your lady- 
ſhip and to be ſure now I ſee it is your ladyſhip 
—_ I ſpoke to, I could almoſt bite my tongue off 
for very mad. I conſtructions upon your lady- 
ſhip — to be ſure it doth not become a ſervant as 
lam to think about ſuch a great lady I mean 1 


was a ſervant; for indeed I am nobody's ſervant now, 


the more miſerable wretch is me I have loſt the 
beſt miſtreſs. Here Honour thought fit to pro- 


duce a ſhower of tears. Don't cry, child, fays 


the good lady, * Ways perhaps may be found to make 
you amends. Come to me to-morrow morning.“ 


She then took up her tan which lay on the ground, 


and without even looking at Jones, walked very ma- 


5 jettically out of the room; there being a kind of dig» 


nity in the impudence of women of quality, which 


their inferiors vain] y aſpire to attain to in circumſtances . 


of this nature. 

Jones followed her down * often offering her 
his hand, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed him, and got 
into her chair without taking any notice of him as he 
ſtood bowing before her. 


At his return up ttairs, a long dialogue fed; ber 


tween him and Mrs Honour, while the was adjuſting 


herielf after the diſcompoſure ſhe had undergone, 


The ſubject of this was his infidelity to her young 
lady; on which ſhe enlarged with great bitterneſs; 


but Jones at laſt found means to reconcile her, and 
not only ſo, but to obtain a promiſe of molt invio- 
lable ſecrecy, and that ſhe would the next morning 
endeavour to find out Sophia, and bring him a further 
account of the proceedings of the ſquire. 

| Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the ſatis- 


faction only of Mrs Honour; for a ſecret (as ſome of 


my readers will perhaps acknowledge from experience) 
is often a very valuable poſſeſſion: and that not only 
to thoſe who faithfully keep it, but ſometimes to ſuch 
as whiſper 3 it about till it comes to the ears of every 

| . one, 


© 
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one, eee the ignorant perſon, who pays for the ſup- F 
poten concealing of what is e n. | 


S H A P. vu. 
Short and e | 


Nagler all the ga tions the bud Js; 
J ceived from Jones, Mrs Miller could not for- 
bear in the morning {ome gentle remonſtrances for 
the hurricane which had happened the preceding 
night in his chamber. Theſe were however ſo gentle 
and fy friendly; profeſſing, and indeed truly, to aim 
at nothing more than the real good of Mr Jones 
himſelf, that he, far from being offended, thankfully 
received the admonition of the good woman, expreſſed 
much concern for what had pait, excuſed it as well as 
he could, and promiſed never more to bring t the my 
| diſturbances into the houſe, _ 5 
Hut though Mrs Miller did not refrain. From a 
| ſhort expoſtulation i in private at their firſt meeting; 
yet the occaſion of his being ſummoned down Rairs 
that morning was of a much more agreeable kind; 
being indeed to perform the office of father to Miſs 

Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr Nightin- 
gale, who was now ready dreſſed, and full as ſober as 

many of my readers will think a man ought to 10 
who receives a wife in ſo imprudent a manner. 

And here perhaps it may be proper to account for 
the eſcape which this young gentleman had made 
from his uncle, and for his appearance in the condi- 
tion in which we have ſeen him the night before 

Now when the uncle bad arrived at his Jodgings 
with his nephew, partly to indulge his own inclina- 
tions (for he dearly loved his bottle) and partly to 
diſqualify his nephew from the immediate execution 
of his purpoſe, he ordered wine to be ſet on the ta- 
ble; with which he ſo heartily plyed the young gen- 
tleman, that this latter, who, though not much ufed 
to drinking, did not deteſt it fo as to be guilty of diſ- 
obedience, or of want of complaiſance * refuſing 

was ſoon W finiſhed. 
Juſi 
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Juſt as the uncle had obtained this victory, and 

was preparing a bed for his nephew, a meſſenger ar- 
rived with a piece of news, which ſo entirely diſcon- 
certed and ſhocked him, that he in a moment loſt all 


conſideration for his nephew, and his whole mind be- | 


came entirely taken up with his own concerns. 

This ſudden and affliting news was no lefs than 
that his daughter had taken the cpportunity of almoſt 
the firſt moment of his abſence, and had gone off with 
a neighbouring young clergyman ; againſt whom, 
though her father could have had but one objection, 
namely, that he was worth nothing, yet ſhe had never 
thought proper to communicate her amour even to 
her father ; and fo artfully had ſhe managed, that it 
had never been once ene by any, till now that 
it was conſummated. 
© Old Mr Nightingale no ſooner received this ac- 
connt, than in the utmoſt confuſion he ordered a 
poſt chaiſe to be inſtantly got ready, and having re- 
commended his nephew to the care of a ſervant, he 
directly left the houſe, ſcarce knowing what he did, 
por whither he went. 

The uncle being thus departed, when the ſervant 6 came 
to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him for that 
_ purpoſe, and had at laſt made him ſenſible that his 
uncle was gone, he, inſtead of accepting the kind 
offices tendered him, inſiſted on a chair being called; 
with this the ſervant, who had received no ſtrict or- 

8 ders to the contrary, readily complied; and thus be- 
ing conducted back to the houſe of Mrs Miller, he 
had ſtaggered up to Mr N s chamber, as hath been 
before recounted. _ | 

This bar of the ks being now removed (though 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner 
and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr 
Jones, Mr Nightingale, and his love, ſtept into. a 
| hackney coach, and conveyed him to Doctor's Cen- 
mons; where Miſs Nancy was, in vulgar language, 
ſoon made an honeſt woman, m4 the poor. mother 
became, in the pureſt ſenſe. of the word, one of the 
Barrie of all human beings, 19-4 — 

. And 
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And now, Mr Jones. having ſeen his good offices 
to that poor woman and her family brought to a 


| . concluſion, began to apply himſelf to his own 


concerns; but here, leſt many of my readers ſhould 
cenſure his folly for thus troubling himſelf with the 
affairs of others, and leſt ſome few ſhould think he 
acted more diſintereſtedly than indeed he did, we 
think proper to aſſure our reader, that he was fo far 


from being unconcerned in this matter, that he had 


indeed a very conſiderable intereſt in bringmg „ 
that final conſummation. 
Io explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he was 
one who could truly ſay with him in Terence, Homo 


ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. He was never 


an indifferent ſpeRator of the miſery or happineſs of 
any one; and he felt either the one or the other in 
great proportion as he himſelf contribated to either. 
He could not therefore be the inſtrument of raiſing a a 
whole family from the loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs 


to the mack pitch of joy without. cunveying great 
| Felicity to + himſelf ; more perhaps than worldly men 


often prrchaſe to themſelves by. undergoing the moſt 


| ſevere labour, and often _ wading through the fer- 8 
i eſt iniquity. 


Thoſe readers who are of the fame „ 


with him, will perhaps think this ſhort chapter con- 
tains abundance of matter; while others may pro- 
bably wiſh, ſhort as it is, that it had been totally 
ſpared as impertinent to the main deſign, which 1 


ſuppoſe gr conclude is to bring Mr Jones to the gal- 


lows, or, if poſſible, to a more deplorable catabropae 


"CH AP. W. wa 
Containing love-letters of ſeveral ſorts. | 


R Jones at his return home, found the following 
letters lying on his table, which he luckily e 


1 ed; in the order they were ſent. 


| 6 DET TER tb 5 
2 Surely I am under ſome ſtrange infatuation ; 1 


© cannot keep my reſolutions a moment, however 


„ | i WO trongly | 
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© ſtrongly made or juſtly founded. Laſt Lights re- 
* ſalved never to ſee you more; this morning I am 
willing to hear if you can, as you ſay, clear up this 
«« affair. And yet I know that to be impoſſible. I 
have ſaid every thing to myſelf which you can in- 
« vent. Perhaps not. Perhaps your invention is 
« ſtronger. Come to me, therefore, the moment you. 
6 receive this. If you can forge an excuſe, I almoſt 
« promiſe you to believe it. Betrayed to— I will 
« think no more. Come to me directly. — This F 
. is the third letter I have writ, the two former are 
« burnt ——[ am almoſt inclined to burn this too—— 
% L wiſh I may preſerve my ſenſes, — Come to me 
* ee ah | Z 5 


LETTER Il. 


EL « Tf you ever expect to be forgiven, or even ſuffered 
| * within wy doors, come to me this infkane,? * 


| Ie Tren Ar. 


« 1 now find you was not at home when my notes 

* came to your lodgings. The moment you receive 

6 this, let me ſee you; — I thall not ſtir out; nor 

„ ſhail any body be let in but mes Sure nechjng 
can detain you loug.” F-- | | 


Jones had juſt obs; over theſe three billets, kia | 

Mr Nightingale came into the room. Weg, Tom“ 

ſaid he, any news from lady Bellaſton, after laſt 

© nighr's adventure?“ (for it was now no ſecret to any 

one in the houſe who the lady was.) © The lady Bel- _ 

* laſton ?* anfwered Jones very gravely. _* Nay, 
dear Tom.” cries Nightingale, don't be reſerved to 

* your friends. Though L was too drunk to fee her 
«laſt night, I ſaw her at the maſquerade. Do vou 


5 1 think 1 am ignorant ho the queen of the fairies is? af | 
And did you really then know the lady at the maſ-* 
* querade?” ſaid Jones. Les, upon my foul did I - 
g ſaid Nightingale, and have given you twenty hints | 
1 ot it fince, though you ſeemed always fo tender on 
T that point, that | would not ſpeak plainly. I fancy, 
* * my friend, by your extreme nicety in this n 
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e are not ſo well acquainted with the character of 
the lady, as with her perſon. Don't be angry, Tom, 
© but upon my honour, you are not the firſt young 
fellow ſhe hath debauched. Her Sy Staten. is in no 
danger, believe me. 

Though Jones had no reaſon to imagine the Warn to 
have been of the veſtal kind when this amour began; 
yet as he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, and 

ad very little acquaintance in it, he had yet no know- 
| ledge of that character which is vulgarly called a de- 
mirep ; that is to ſay, a woman that intrigues with 
every man {he likes, under the name and appearance 
of virtue; and who, though ſome over-nice ladies will 
not be ſeen with her, is viſited (as they term it) by the 
whole town ; in ſhort, whom every body knows to be - 
what nobody calls her 
When he found, therefore, that Nightingale was 
petfectly acquainted with his iatrigne, and began to 
ſuſpect, that ſo ſcrupulous a delicacy as be had hither- 
to obſerved, was not quite neceſſary on the occaſion, 
he gave a latitnde to his friend's tongue, and defired 
him to ſpeak plainly what he knew; or had ever heard 
of the lady. WS „5% - 
Nightingale, who, in wany 1 inſtances, was ra- 
ther too effeminate in his diſpoſition, had a pretty 

ſtrong inclinition to tittle-tattle. He had no ſooner, 
therefore, received a full liberty of 1 peaking ſrom Jones, 
than he entered upem a long narrative concernin 
the lads; which as it contained many particulars 
highly to her diſhonour, we have too great a tender- 
neſs for all women of condition to repeat. We would 
cautiouſly avoid giving an opportunity to the future 
commentators on our works, of making any malicious 
application; ; and of forcing us to be, againſt our will, 
the author of nnn which never entered i into our 
. 5 
Jones having very Sade tained all that Night- a 
ingale had to ſay, fetched a deep ſigh, which the 
other obſerving, .cried, + Hey-day ! why, thou art 
„not in love, I hope! Had I imagined my ſtories 
« would have affected you, I promiſe you ſhould never 
5 have heard chem.“ 8 ho 75's Nu FR," cries Ne 
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1 am fo entangled. Sith: thin woman; that I know 

not how to extricate myſelf. In love indeed? no, 
my friend, but I am under obligations to her, and 

very great ones. Since you know ſo much, I will 

be very explicit with you. It is owing perhaps ſolely 

to her, that I have not before this, wanted a bit of 

« bread, How can [I poſſibly deſert ſuch a woman? 

* and yet I muit deſert her, or be guilty of the 
blackeſt treachery: to one, who deſerves infinitely 
© better of me than ſhe can: a woman, my Night» 

_ © ingale, for whom | have a paſſion which few can 

have an idea of. I am half diſtracted with doubts 

how to act.“ And is this other, pray, an honour» 
able miltreſs?? cries Nightingale. © Honourable ?? 

_ anſwered Jones: no breath ever yet durſt ſully her 
reputation. The ſweetelt air is not purer, the lim- 
pid ſtream not clearer than her honour. She is 
6 


a - * K a wy 2 


+ 


all over, both in mind and body, conſummate per- 
fection. She is the moſt beautiful creature in the 
* univerſe; and yet the is miſtreſs of ſuck noble, ele- 
* vated qualities, that though ſhe is never from my 
thoughts, I ſcarce. ever think of her beauty, but 
when | ſee it. And can you, my good friend,” 

_ cries Nightingale, with ſuch an engagement as this 
* upon your hands, heſitate a moment about quit- 
ting ſuch a—— Hold, ſaid Jones, © no more a- 
©* buſe of her; I deteſt the thought: of ingratitude.” 

© Pooh?” anſwered the other, you are not the firſt _ 

upon whom ſhe hath conferred obligations of this 
kind. She is remarkably liberal where ſhe likes; 
though, Jet me tell you, her 0 are ſo pru - 
— dently beſtowed, that they ſhould rather raiſe 2 
man's vanity, than his gratitude.” In ſhort, Night- 
ingale proceeded ſo far on this head, and told his 
friend ſo many ſtories of the lady, which. he ſwore 
to the truth of, that he entirely removed all eſteem 
for her from the breaſt of Jones; and his gratitude 
was leſſened in proportion. - Indeed he began to look 
on all the favours he had received, rather as wages 
than benefits, which not only depreciated her, but 
himſelf too, in his own conceit, and put him quite out 
of humour with both. From this * his mind, 
- | 2 2 — i 
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by a natural tranſition, turned We Sophia: : her 
virtue, her purity, her love to him, her ſufferings 


„ SSD, 


% 
1 * 
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on his account, filled all his thougbts, and made his 


commerce with lady Bellaſton appear ſtill more odious. 
The refult of all was, that though his turning himſelf 
out of her ſervice, in which light he now ſaw his 


affair with her, would be the loſs of his bread; yet 


he determined to quit her, if he could but find 4 


handſome pretence; which having communicated to 


his friend, Nightingale conſidered a little, and then 
ſaid, I have it, my boy! I have found out a fore 


method: propoſe marriage to her, and I would 
venture hanging upon the ſucceſs Marriage!“ 


cried Jones. Ay, propoſe marriage, anſwered Night- 
ingale, and fhe will declare off in a moment. 1 


* knew a young fellow whom ſhe kept formerly, who 
made the offer to her in earneſt, and was n 


turned off for his pains.' 


Jones declared he could not venture. the expert- 5 


ment. Perhaps, ſaid he, ſhe may be leſs fhocked 


at this propoſal from one man than from another. 
And if the ſhould take me at my word, where am 1 


.- * then? caught in my own trap, and undone fon ever.“ 
_ - © No; anſwered Nightingale, not if I can give you 
an expedient, by which you may, at any time, get 


out of the trap.“ What expedient can ne 
be?” replied Jones. This, anſwered Nightin | 
The young fellow I mentioned, who is one of the : 
moſt intimate acquaintances I have in the world, is 
ſo angry with her for ſome ill offices ſhe hath fince 
done him, that I am ſure he would, without any 
difficulty, give you a fight of her letters; upon 
which you may decently break with her; and de- 
elare off before the knot is tyed, if ſhe ſhould really 
be willing to tie it, which I am convinced {be will - 
not.” 
After * hefirarken, Janes, upon the frength of 


this aſſurance, conſented; but as he ſwore he want- 
ed the confidence to propoſe the matter to her face, 


be wrote the N N 8 wi r : 
dated. 4 
46 Mavany #20 
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«Tam extremely ed that, by : an unfortu- 


| ” nate engagement abroad, I ſhould have miſſed re- 
„ ceiving the honour of your ladylhip*s commands 


* the moment they came; and the delay which I muſt 
* now ſuffer of vindicating myſelf to your ladyſhip 

« greatly adds to this mis fortune. O lady Bellaſton, 
« what a terror have I been in, for fear your reputa- 
&« tion ſhould be expoſed by theſe perverle accidents! 


„ "There is one only. way to ſecure it. I need not 


« name what that is. Only permit me to fay that 
« as your honour is as dear to.me as my own, ſo my 
« ſole ambition is to have the glory of laying my li- 
4 „de at your feet; and believe me when I aſſure 

you, I can never be made completely happy, with- - 


out you generouſly beſtow on me a legal right of . 


* calling you mine for ever. I am, 
46 Mapan,. | | 
66. With moſt profound pe 
« your ladyſhip's moſt chliged; 
« obedient humble ſervant, 
; LEG Ton Jonns;” ? 


To this ſhe preſently x returned the e following anſwers F 


+ 1 


« When. I read over your” 3 epiltle; 1 could 
from its coldneſs and formality, have ſworn that 
+ you had already the legal right you mention; nay, 
that we had for many years, compoſed: that mon- 


© ſtrous animal a huſband and wife Do you: really 


then imagine me a fool? or: do you: fancy yourſelf 
« capable of ſo entirely perſuading me out of my 
« ſenſes that I ſhould deliver my whole fortune into- 
* your power, in order to enable you te ſupport your 
pleaſures at my expence? Are. theſe the proofs of 

6. E which. I expected? Is this the return ſor 


but I ſcorn to upbraid you, and am in great admi- 
© ug of our profound reſpect. 


DB > ene 
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= . 8. I am prevented from reviſing ;---Perhaps l - 
"Bi  * have ſaid more than 1 W to me at 
$ « eight this evening. N | 


Jones, by the advice of his privy DRY replied, | 


% Mapan, 1 1 
« It is impoſſible to expreſs how ah Tam ſhocked 
10 at the ſuſpicion you entertain of me, Can lady Bel- 
. Jafton have conferred favours on a man whom ſhe 
2 could believe capable of A baſe a defign ? or can 
«« ſhe treat the moſt ſolemn tie of love with contempt? 
« Can you imagine, Madam, that if the violence of 
« my paſſion, in an unguarded moment, overcame. 
1% the tenderneſs which I have for your honour, that 
would think of indulging myſelf in the continue 
% ance of an intercourſe which could not poſſibly e- 
% ſcape long the notice of the world; which, when 
«© diſcovered, mult prove ſo fatal to your reputation ? 
40 if ſuch be your opinion of me, I muſt pray for a 
% ſudden opportunity of returning thofe pecuniary 
— obligations, which I have been fo unfortunate to 
% receive at your hands; and for thoſe of a more 
1 tender kind, I fhall ever remain, &c.” And ſo con- 
E cluded in the very words with ini reg 1. AG: - r. 
cluded the former letter.. 
; I be lady anſwered as Follows + 
« I ſee you are a villain: and I diſpiſe you hey 
* ſoul. If you come here, I ſhall not be at home.” 
Though Jones was well ſatisfied with his deliver- 
ance from a thraldom which thoſe who have ever ex- 
perienced ir, will, I apprehend, allow to be none of 
the lighteſt, he was not however perfectly eaſy in 
His mind. Fhere was in this fcheme too much of 
fallacy to ſatisfy one who utterly deteſted every ſpecies 
of ſalſehood or diſhoneſty: nor would he, indeed, have 
ſubmitted to put it in practice, had be not been in- 
vol ved in a diftreſsful ſituation, where he was obliged 
to be guilty of ſome diſhonour, either to the one la- 
dy or the other; and ſurely the reader will allow, 
that every good principle, as well as love, 2 
e in favour of 3 N 
Night: | | 


1 m 
„ a ey eo 6s 
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Nightingale highly ee in the foctels of his 


1% Pats, ems upon which he received many thanks, and 
much applauſe from his friend. He anſwered, + Dear 


Tom, we have conferred very different obligations 
on each other. To me you owe the regaining your 
liberty; to you I owe the loſs of mine. But if you 
are as happy in the one inſtance as I am in the 
6 other, I promiſe you, we are the two happieſt tel- | 
« lows in England.“ 

The two gentlemen; were now 1 down to 


dinner, where Mrs Miller, who performed herſelf the 
office of cook, had exerted her beſt talents, to cele- 
brate the wedding of her daughter. This joyful cir- 


cumſtance ſhe aſcribed principally. to the friendly be- 
haviour of Jones, her whole foul was fired with gra- 
titude towards him, and all her looks, words, and 
actions, were ſo buſied in expreſſing it, that her daugh- 
ter, and even her new ſon-in-law, were very little the 
objects of her conſideration. 

Dinner was juſt ended when Mrs Miner revebowil 
a letter; but as we have had letters enough in this 
chapter, we _ FOR the contents in our 
MOST: . 


en x. 8 05 
Confiing partly of fads, and partly po ſervation | 


upon them. 

HE letter then which i at the _ of: the 

preceding chapter was from, Mr Allworthy, 
and the purport of it was his intention to come im- 
mediately to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a de- 
fire to be accommodated with his uſuat lodgings, 
which were the firit Hoor for himſelf, and the ſecond. 
for his nephew. 


The chearfulneſs which had before diſplayed itſelf 


in the countenauce of the poor woman, was a little 
clouded on this occaſion. This news did indeed a 


ood deal diſconcert her. To requite ſo diſintereſted 
a match with her daughter, by preſently turning her 


new ſon- in- law out of doors, appeared to her very 


unjuſtifiable on the one hand; and on the other, ſhe 


could ſcarce bear the thovghts of making any excuſe 
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to Mr Allworthy, after all the obligations received 
from him, for depriving him of lodgings. which were 
indeed ſtrictly his due: for that gentleman, in con- 
ferring all his numberleſs benefits upon others, acted by 
-a rule diametrically oppoſite to what is practiſed by 
moſt generous people. He contrived, on all occa- 
ions, to hide his beneficence not only from. the world, 
but even from the object of it. He conſtantly uſed 
the words Lend and Pay, inſtead of Give; and by 
every other method he could invent, always lefſened 
wirh his tongue the favours he conferred, while he 
Was heaping them with both his hands. When he 
ſertled the annuity of 50 l. a year, therefore, on Mrs. 
Miller, he told her; it was in conſideration of al- 
+ ways having her firſt floor when he was in town, 
* (which he ſcarce ever intended to be) but that ſhe 
might let it at any other time, for that he would al- 
+ ways ſend. her a month's warning.” He was now, 
however, hurried to town ſo ſuddenly, that he bad no 
opportunity of giving ſuch notice; and'this hurry pro- : 
bably prevented him, when he wrote for his ledgings, 
adding, if they were then empty: for he would moſt 
certainly have been well ſatisfied to have relinquiſhed 
them on a leſs ſufficient excuſe than what Mrs Miller 
| could have made. 
But there are a ſort of perſons, who, as Prior 8 
cellent] 4 well ne n heir conduct 5 {ome»- 
9 1 0 1 e 


n Beyond the fd I: {eitled a 
Of vice and virtue in the Een 
„„ $0008 Beyond the letter of the law,” 


To theſe it ĩs ſo far from being ſufficient that their 
defence would acquit them at the Old-Bailey, that 
they are not even contented, though conſcience, the 
ſevereſt of all judges, ſhould diſcharge them. Nothing. 

ſhort of the fair and honourable wiil ſatisfy the deli» 
cacy of their minds; und if any of their actions fall: 
ſmort of this mark, they mope and pine, are as uneaſy 
and reſtleſs as a murderer, who. is n of a gholt, 
ren ß gt Tue | 
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ceeal her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the contents of 
which ſhe had no ſooner acquainted the company, 


and given ſome hints of her diſtreſs, than Jones, her ; 


good angel, preſently relieved her anxiety. As for 


2 myſelf, Madam,' ſaid he, . my lodging — your "XS 


« ſervice at a moment's warning: and Mr Nightin- 
« gale, I am ſure, as he cannot yet prepare a houſe 
© fit to receive his lady, will conſent to return to his 
new lodging, whither Mrs Nightingale will cer- 
* tainly conſent to go.“ With which propoſal both 
huſband and wife inſtantly agreed. 


The reader will eaſily believe, that the cheeks of 3 


| Mrs Miller began again to glow with additional g 
titude to Jones; but, perhaps, it may be more 
cult to perſuade him, that Mr Jones having, in his 
laſt ſpeech, called ber daughter Mrs Nightingale, 


(it being the firſt time that agreeable ſound had ever 


reached her ears) gave the fond mother more ſatiſ- 


faction, and warmed her heart more towards Jones, 7% 


| than his having diflipated her preſent anxiety. 
Ihe next day was then appointed for the removal 


of the new-married couple, and of Mr Jones, who | 


was likewiſe to be proyided for in the ſame houſe with 
his friend. And now the ſerenity of the company 


was again reſtored, and they paſt the day i in the ut> 


moſt chearfulneſs, all except Jones, who, though be 
outwardly accompanied the reſt in their mirth, felt 
many A bitter pang on the account of his Sophia; 
which were not a little heightened by the news of 
Mr Blifil's coming to town, (for he clearly ſaw the 


intention of his journey :) and what greatly aggra- 


vated his concern was, that Mrs Honour, w 

| Promiſed to enquire after Sophia, and to make her 
report to him early the next Wes had een, 
ed him. 

In the ſituation that he and his i were in at 


this time, there were ſcarce any grounds for him to 
hope, that he ſhould hear any good news; yet he 
was as impatient to ſee Mrs Honour, as if he had ex- 


pected ſhe would bring him x letter with an aſſigna- 
tion in ir from: * and bore the W 
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2 Mrs Miller was one of theſe. She could not con- | 
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as in. Whether this impatience aroſe from that na- 
tural weakueſs of the human mind, which makes it 
deſirous to know the worſt, and vending uncertainty - 
the moſt intolerable of pains; or whether he ſtiit 
_ Unnttered himſelf with ſome ſecret hopes, we will not 
determine. But that it might be the laſt, whoever 
has loved cannot but know. For of all the powers 4 
. exerciſed by this paſſion over our minds, one of the 
moſt wonderful is that of ſupporting hope in the midſt 
of deſpair. Difficulties, improbabilities, nay impoſſi- 
| bilities are quite overlooked by it; ſo that to any man 
extremely in love, __ hs applied . Aalen 3 
of As- 24 . 


« The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him.” TY 


Yeti it is equally: true, that rhe ſame paſſion will ſome- 
times make mountains of mole-hills, and produce de- 
"nr 6 in the mid! of hope; but theſe cold fits laſt. not 
long in good conſtitutions. Which temper Jones was 
now in, we leave the reader to gueſs, having no exact 
information about it; but this is certain, that he had 
ſpent two hours in expectation, when being unable 

any longer to conceal his uneaſineſs, he retired; to his 
room; where his anxiety had almoſt made him fr. 
tic, when the following letter was brought him From 
Mrs Honour, with which we fhall MINE, our reader 
verbatim & literatim. 8 

83 8 I R, f i : 
28 I ſhud Gartenty haf kaled on you 2 cordin too | 
% mi prommiſs haddunt itt bin that hur laſhipp pre- 
vent mee; for too bee ſur, Sir, you noſe very well 
c that evere perſun muſt luk forſt at ome, and ſar- 

A tenly ſuch anuther offar mite not ave ever hapned, 
« ſo as I ſhud ave been juſtly to blam, had I not ex- 

. ** cepted of it when her laſhip was ſo. veri kind as to 
. offar to mak mee ur one uman without me ever 
. « aſking any ſuch thing, to bee ſur thee is won of 
<4 thee belt ladis in thee wurld, and pepil who ſafe 
to the kontrari mult bee veri wiket pepil in thare 
* harts. To be ſur if ever I ave ſad any thing of 
- + that Eine it as bin thru. eats aan am ay 
. Sg rt 
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«« ſorri for it. I noſe your honour to ben genteelman 
of more onur and oneſty, if I ever ſaid ani ſuch 


„thing, to repete it to hurt a pore ſervant that as 


« alwais ad thee grateſt reſpect in thee world for ure 

% onur. To bee ſur won ſhud kepe wons tung within 
«© wons teeth, for no boddi noſe. what may happen; 
1% and too bee ſur if ani boddi ad tolde mee yelter= _ 
« day, that I ſhud haf bin in ſo gud a plaſe to day, 


] ſhud not haf beleeved it; for too bee ſur I never 


„ was a dremd of any ſuch thing, nor ſhud I ever 


« have ſoft after ani other bodi's plaſe; but as her 
« laſhipp was ſo kind of her one a cord too give it 
« mee without aſking, to be ſur Mrs Etoff herſelf, 


„ nor no other boddi can blam me for exceptin ſuch 


a thing when it falls in mi waye. I beg ure onur 
© not too menſhion any thing of what I haf ſad, for I 


% wiſh ure onur all the gud Jak in the world; and 
„I don't cueſtion butt thatt u will haf Madam Sofia | 
in the end; butt aſs to myſelf, ure onur noſe I cant. 

te bee of ani farder ſarvis to u in that matar, nou bein 


« under thee cummand off anuther parſon, and nott mi 


<© one miſtres. I beg ure onur to ſay un of chat 
0 . ang believe e in by, Sir, - 


"FOE * Ure onur's umble ſarvant 
6 'To cumand till deth, 


<6 Hoxov R Biackwors, [- 


1 were * conjectures which Jones enter- 
tained on this ſtep of lady Bellaſton; who in reality 
had little farther defign than to ſecure within. her own 


houſe the repoſitory of a ſecret, which ſhe choſe ſhould 
make no farther progreſs than it had made already; 
\ but moſtly ſhe defired to keep it from the ears of So- 


Pbia; for though that young lady was almoſt the only 
one who would never have repeated it again, her la- 


dyſhip could nor perſuade herfelf of this; fince as the 


now hated poor Sophia with moſt implacable haired, 


ſhe conceived a reciprocal hatred to herſelf. to be lod- 


ged in the tender breaſt of our heroine, where no, ſuch 
nes . ever r yet found, an Entrance. Wi 
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While Jones was terrifying himſelf with the appre- 
Nano of à thouſand Ircadfal machinations, and 
deep political deſigns, which he imagined to be at the 


| bottom of the promotion of Honour, Fortune, who 


hitherto ſeems to have been an utter enemy to his 
match with Sophia, tried a new method to put a final 


| end to it, by throwing a temptation in the. Way of 


Jones, which in his preſent defperate fituation i it ſeem⸗ | 


Tot ed cn gran he ſhould be able to reſiſt. 


© 1 - p. Xl. 
eee curious but net unprecedented matter. 


HERE was a lady, one Mrs Hunt, who had 
often ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodged, 
being intimately acquainted with the women there, 
and indeed a very great friend to Mrs Miller. Her 
age was about thirty; for ſhe owned fix and twenty; 


her face and perſon very good, only inclining a little 


too much to be fat. She had been married young by 
her relations to an old Turkey-merchant, who having 
got a great fortune, had left off trade. With him 
the lived without reproach, but -not without pain, in 
a ſtate of great ſelf-denial, for about twelve years; 


and her virtne was rewarded by his dying and leaving 


her very rich. The firſt year of her widowhood was 


Juſt at an end, and ſhe had paſt it in a good deal of 


retirement, ſeeing, only a few particular friends, and 


_ dividing her time between her devotions and novels, 


of which the was always extremely fond. Very good 


Health, a very warm conſtitution, and a great deal of 


religion, made it abſolutely neceffary for her to N 
again; and the reſolved to pleaſe herſelf in her ſeco 


1a. as ſhe had done her friends in the firſt. From 


—_ 


her the following biller youu brou 2 to Jones. 


2 STK; 

« From the firſt a7 aw you 1 Abbe my „ 
& have told you too plainly, that you were not indif- 
« ferent to me; but neither my tongue nor my hand 


4 ſhould have ever avowed it, had not the ladies of 


or ; be * where you are lodged giv ven me ſuch a 
a character 
1 


PORES A FOUNDLING. + - 
« character of yo, and told me ſueh proofs of your 


* virtue and goodneſs, as convince me you are not 

* only one of the moſt agreeable, but rhe moſt worthy 

e of men. I have alſo the iatisfattion to hear from 
them, that neither my perſon, underſtanding, or 

& character, are diſagreeable to you. I have a for- 

< tune ſufficient to make us both happy, but which 


« cannot make me ſo without you? In thus ditpofing 


46-66 myſelf I know I ſhall incur the cenfure of the 


« world; but if I did not love you more than | fear 


4 the world; 1 ſhould not be worthy of you. One 


„ only difficulty ſtops me: I am informed you are en- 


„ gaged in a commerce of gallantry with a woman of 
« fathion. If you think it worth while to ſacrifice 
44 that to the poſſeſſion of me, I am yours; if not, for- 


*g weakneſs, and let this remain an eternal le- | 


. exet between you and 
| | 6 | ARABELLA Hoare.” | 


At the reading of this, Jones was put into a violent 


Aucter. His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the HE 


ſource being ſtopt from which hitherto he had been 
ſupplied. Of all he had received from lady Bellaion 


not above five guincas remained, and that very morn- 


ing he had been dunned by a tradeſman for twice that | 
ſum. His honourable miſtreſs was in the hands of her - 
father, and he had ſcarce any hopes ever to get her out 


of them again. To; be ſublilted at her expence from 
that little fortune ſhe had independent of her father, 
went much againſt the delicacy both of his pride and 
his love. This lady's fortune would have been exceed - 
ingly convenient to him, and he could have no objec- 


tion to her in any reſpe&. On the contrary, he liked 


her as well as he did any woman except Sophia. But 


to abandon Sophia, and marry another, that was im- 


poſſible: he could not think of it upon any account. 
Yet why ſhould he not, ſince it was plain ſhe could 


not be his? Would it not be kinder to her, than to 


continue her longer engaged in a hopeleſs paſſion for 


him? Ought he not to do ſo in friendſhip to her? 
1 his notion prevailed ſome moments, and he had al- 
moſt determined to be falſe. to her from a high Point 
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of honour ; but that refinement was not able to ſtand 
very long againſt the voice of nature, which cried in 
his heart, that ſuch friendſhip was treaſon to love. 
At laſt he called for pen, ny od; paper, and writ as 
follows to Mrs Hunt. | PAS 


56 Asa ä 
At would be hive a poor return to the 5 you 


# have done me, to ſacrifice any gallantry to the poſ- 


51 ſeſſion of you, and I would certainly do it, though I 
% were not diſengageds' as at preſent I am, from any 


«affair of that kind? But I ſhould not be the honeſt 
'** man you think me, if I did not tell you, that my 


« affections are engaged to another, who is a woman 
c of virtue, and one that I never can leave, though it 
is probable | ſhail never poſſeſs her. God forbid, 
* that in return of your kindneſs to me, I ſhould do | 
« you ſuch an injury, as to give you my hand when 1 
% cannot give my heart.” No, I had much rather 
ſtarve than be guilty of that. Even though my 
miſtreſs were married to another, I would not mar- 
« ry you unleſs my heart had entirely effaced all im- 
5 preſſions of her. Be aſſured that your ſecret was 
% not more ſafe in your own brealt, than in that of 
our moſt obliged and | 
- 6. Grateful humble ſerine, £7 
N e ane 


n our We" had Gaiſhed nas ſent this 3 hs 


went to his ſerutore, took out Miſs Weſtern's muff, 


kiſſed it ſeveral times, and then ſtrutted ſome turns 
about his room, with more ſatisfaction of mind than 
ever any Iriſhman felt in carrying off a fortune of, fifty 


— 


5 Gouland eee 


CM A XII. 


4 diſcovery made by P artridge. 


BI LE Jones was exulting in the conſciouſneſs 
| of his integrity. Partridge came capering into 
the room, as was his cuſtom when he brought, or 


Jancied he OT any "_ wes He Pan 


4 ä — ů — 
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been diſpatched that morning by his 3 with or- 
ders to endeavour, by the ſervants of lady Bellaſton, 


or by. any other means, to diſcover . whither Sophia 


had been conveyed; and he now returned, and with & 
joyful countenance told our hero, that he had found 


the loſt bird. I have ſeen, Sir, ſays he, Black 
George, the gamekeeper, who is one of the ſervants 
* whom the ſquire hath brought with him to town. 
© ] knew him preſently; though I have not ſeen him 


©. theſe ſeveral years; but you know, Sir, he is a very 


© remarkable man, or to uſe a purer phraſe, he hath a 


© moſt remarkable beard, the largeit and blackeſt 1 
© ever ſaw; It was ſome time, however, before Black 
Well, but what is 
© your good news?” cries Jones, What do you know 


George could recolle& me. 


© of my Sophia?“ Lou ſhall know preſently, Sir, 


anſwered Partridge, I I am coming to it as faſt as 
can. Lou are fo impatient, Sir, you would come at 
the infinitive mood, before you can get to the impe- 
rative. As I was ſaying, Sir, it was ſome time be- 
fore he recollected my face.” 


face, cries Jones, what of my Sophia ?—* Nay, 
of Madam Sophia than what I am going to tell you; 
and I ſhould have told you all before this, if you had 
not interrupted me; but if you look ſo angry at me, 


a purer phraſe, out of my memory. I never ſaw 


© years.” 


Well, pray go on in your own way,” 


ſaid Jones, * you are refolved to make me mad, I find.“ 
Not for the world,” anſwered Partridge, © I have 


© ſuffered enough for that already; which, as I ſaid, 


l ſhall bear in wy remeinbrance the longeſt day * 
have to live'— Well, but Black George ! * Eres 
| Jones, — Well, Sir, as | was ſaying, it was a long 
© time before he could recolle& me; __ indeed I am 
| © very much altered ſince | faw him. Not ſum qua it 

* eram. I have had troubles in the world and no- 
thing alters a man ſo much as grief. | have heard 
1 * change the colour of a man's hair in a night. 
5 | - 2 : However, 67 


Confound your 


Sir, anſwered Partridge, © I know nothing more 


you will frighten all of it out of my head, or, to uſe 


you look ſo angry ſince the day we leſt Upten, 
which I ſhall remember if I was to live a thouſand 


1 
| | 
| 
| 
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However, at laſt, know me he did, that's ſure enough; : 


* ſor we are both of an age, and were in the ſame 
©. charity-ſchool. George was a great dunee. but no 


matter {or that; all men do not thrive in the world 
* according to their learning. I am ſure | have rea- 
* {fon to ſay ſo; but it will be all one a thouiand 


years hence. Well, Sir, — where was I?----O---- 
well, we no ſooner knew each other, than after many 
hearty ſhakes" by the hand, we agreed to go to an 
alehouſe and take a pot, and by goed luck the beer 

was ſome of the belt I have met with ſince I have 


for no {ooner did l name you, and told him that vou 
he would drink to your health; and indeed he drank 
your health fo heartily, that | was overjoyed to fe: 
after we had emptied that pot, I ſaid I would he my 


pot too, and fo we drank another to your health; 
and then I made haſte home to tell you the news.” 


been in town. Now, Sir, L am coming to the point; 


there was ſo much gratitude left in the world: and 


and i cave to town together, and had lived together | 
ever fince, than he called ſor another pot, and ſwore 


What news?“ cries Jones, you have not men- 
* tioned a word of my Sophia Y---Bleſs me! I had 


like to have forgot that. indeed we mentioned a 
great deal about young Madam Weſtern, and 
George told me all; that Mr Blifil is coming to 
« town in order to be married to her. He had beſt 
« 


© have her; for he certainly loves her above all the 
women in the world. I would have both you.and 


ſhe know, that it is not for her fortune he follows 


her; for I can affure you as to matter of that, 
there is another lady, one of much greater quality 
and fortune than ſhe can pretend to, who is ſo fond 


nigh. 


of ſomebody, that ſhe comes after him day and 


© make haſte then, ſays I, or ſomebody will have her 
| : before he comes ; nd indeed, ſays J, Mr Sea- 
* grim, it is a thouſand pities ſomebody ſhould not 


Hero Tones fell into. a paſſion with Partridge, for 


6 Sir,“ 


Fg 


b ++ he (aid, betrayed him; but the poor fellow 
—_— * he had mentioned no name: Beſides, 


toe, pt A 


your friend, and withed Mr Blifil at che devil more 
than once, nay, he ſaid he would do any thing in 
his power upon earth to ſerve you; and 1 am con- 


earth, except myſelf, or one that would go farther 
to ſerve Jou. 

Well. ſays Jones, a little pacified, C you fay this 
fellow, who 1 believe indeed is enough inclined to be 


my friend, lives in the ſame houſe with Sophia!“ 


In the ſame houlſe!* anſwered Partridge; * why, 
Sir, he is one of the ſervants of the family, and very 
well dreſt 1 promiſe you he is; if it was not for his 
© black beard, you would hardly know him.” | 

One ſervice then at leaſt he may do me, ſays 
* * ſure he certainly can convey a letter to my 

Sophia.“ 

© You have hit the nail ad unguem, cries 3 
flow came 1 not to think of it? I will engage he 
© ſhall do it upon the very firſt mentioning.” | 
Well then, ſaid Jones, do you leave me at pre- 
ſent, and I will write a letter which you ſhall de- 
* liver to him to- morrow morning; for I ſuppoſe you 
know where to find him.” 


1y find him again; there is no fear of that. The li- 


S R M ©: 


no doubt but he will be there every day he . in 
town.” © 
80 you don't know the ſtreet then where my So- 
« phia is Todged?” cries Jones. 
Indeed, Sir, I do,” ſays Partridge. 
© What is the name of the ſtreet ?? cries Jones. 


The name, Sir? Why here, Sir, jaſt hy, anſwer- | : 
ed Partridge, * not above a ſtreet or two off. I don't | 


indeed know the very name; for as he never told 


« me, if had aſked, you know it might have put 


* ſome ſuſpicion into his head. No, no, Sir, let me 
© alone for that. I am too Fong for that, I pro- 


< miſe you. N TI 
| K-43 -- Thou 


Cheb r A FOUNDLING. | FE 
« Sir,” fail * . 1 can aſſure you George i is. ſinigtrely 


vinced he will.---Betray you indeed! why, I queition _ 
whether you have a better friend than George upon 


© © yes, Sir, anſwered Partridge, * I ſhall certain- 


quor is too good for him to Ray away long. I make 
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at Thou art moſt wonderfully eunning indeed, re- 
lied Jones, however, I will write to my charmer, 
< fince I believe you will be cunning enough to find 
him to-morrow at the ale-houſe.” 8 
And now having diſmiſſed the ſagacious Partridge, 
Mr Jones fat himſelf down to write, in which employ- 
ment we ſhall leave him for a time. And * we "ow 
an end to the ien book. 


« 


„ 
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5 Containing the ſpace of five days. 


E BEE. 
of prologues. 


HAVE 1 of a dramatic writer who uſedl to 
ſay, he would rather write a play than a prologue; 
in like manner, I think, I can with leſs pains write 
one of the books of this hiſtory, than the prefatory 
chapter to each of them. 

To ſay the truth, I believe many a hearty curſe 
hath been devoted on the head of 'the Author, who 
firſt inſtituted the method of prefixing to his play that 


| 


portion of matter which is called the prologue ; - and 


which at fiſt was part of the piece itſelf, but of latter 


years hath had uſually ſo. little connexion with the 


_drama before which it ſtands, that the prologue at one 


play might as well ſerve for any other. Thoſe indeed 


of more modern date, ſeem all to be written on the 
ſame three topics, viz. an abuſe of the taſte of the town, 
a condemnation of all contemporary Authors, and an 
eulogium on the performance juſt about to be repre- 
ſented, be ſentiments in all theſe are very little va- 
ried, nor is it poſſible they ſhould; and * * have 
often wondered at the great invention of Aut 


| have 


„ Who 
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| have been capable of finding ſuch. various phraſes to 
expreſs the ſame thing. 


In like manner, 1 apprebeind, ſome future hiſtorian 
(if any one ſhall do me the honour of imitating my 


manner) will, after much ſcratching his pate, beſtow - 


ſome good wiſhes on my memory, for having firſt eſta- 


*% 


blithed theſe ſeveral initial chapters; moſt of which, 


like modern prologues, may as properly be prefixed 


to any other book in this hiſtory as to that which | 


they introduce, or indeed to any other 2 as to 
| this, FT, 


But however Authors may ſuffer by cher of help f 


inventions, the reader will find ſufficient emolument 


in the one, as the ſpectator hath long found in the 
ner. 


Firſt, it is well known that the prologue ſerves 


the critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of 
- hiffing, and to tune his cat-call to the beſt advan- - 


* by which means I have known thoſe muſical 
inſtruments ſo well prepared, that they have been 


The ſame advantages may be drawh from theſe 


chapters, in which the critic will be always ſure of 


meeting with ſomething that may ſerve as a whet- 


done to his noble ſpirit; ſo chat he may fall with a 


more hungry appetite for cenſure on the hiſtory itſelf. 
And here his: ſagacity muſt' make it needleſs to ob- 


ſerve how artfully theſe chapters are calculated for 


that excellent purpoſe ; for in theſe we bave always 


taken care to interſperſe ſome what of the ſour or acid 


| kind, in order to ſharpen and ſlimulate the ſaid ſpirit 
of criticiſm. 
Again, the indolent reader, as well as . neGaton, 


finds great advantage from both theſe ; for as they are 
not obliged either to ſee the one or read the others, 
and both the play and the book are thus protracted, 


by the former they have a quarter of an hour lon 
allowed them to fit at dinner, and by the latter — 5 

have the advantage of beginning to read at he 

fourth or fifth page inſtead of the firſt, a matter by 
no means of trivial conſequence to perſons who _ 
0 - : — hoo! 


able to play in fall Concert at the firſt riſing of the cur- | 
Tt 
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books with no other view than to ſay they have read 
them, a more general motive to reading than is com- 
monly imagined} and from which nat only law books 
and good books, but the pages of Homer and Vir- 
gil. of Swift wad Cervantes, have been often turned 


Over. 


Many oh are the emoluments which ariſe from 


= both theſe, but they are for the moſt part ſo obvious 


that we ſhall not at preſent ſtay to enumerate them; 
eſpecially ſince it occurs to us that the principal me- 

Tit of both the e and the W is chat they 

be ſhort, | 


0: H A P. 1 


3 aohimfical adventure which befe! the *ſquire, wh the” | 


Aran ee of 1 


7 E wk now convey the reader to Mr Weſtern's 
lodgings. which were in Piccadily, where he 
was placed by the recommendation of the landlord / 
at the Hercules Pillars at Hyde- Par 
at the inn, which was the firſt he ſaw on his arrival 
In town, he placed his horſes, and in thoſe Jodgings, 
Which were the firft he heard of, he de; tized ES 
ſelf. | 
Here when Sophia ali guted from the 1 
which brought her . the houſe of Lady Bellaſton, 
| ſhe deſired to retire to the apartment provided for her, 
to which her father very readily agreed, and whither 


he attended her himſelf. A ſhort dialogue, neither 


very material nor pleaſant to relate minutely, then 
paſſed between them, in which he preſſed her vehe- 
mently to give her conſent to the marriage with Blifil, - 
who, as he acquainted her, was to be in town in a few 
days; but inſtead of comply ing, ſhe gave a more 
remptory and reſolute refuſal than ſhe had ever done 
before. This ſo incenſed her father, that after many 
| bitter vows that he would force her to have him whe - 
ther ſhe would or no, he departed from her. with many 
hard words and curſes, locked the . and pat the 
1 into his pocket. 


S 


_ 4 
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While Sophia was left with no aer company than 
hive attend the cloſe ſtate priſoner, namely, fire and 
candle, the ſquire ſat down to regale himſelf over a 
bottle of wine, with his parſon and the landlord of the 
Hercules Pillars, who, as the *ſquire ſaid, would make 


an excellent third man, and could inform them of the 
news of the town, and how affairs went; for to be 
ſure, ſays he, he knows a great deal, Gnee the horſes 
of many of the quality ſtand at his honſe. 


In this agreeable ſociety Mr Weſtern paſſed that 
evening and great part of the ſucceeding day, during 
which period nothing happened of ſufficient conſe- 
quence to find a place in this hiſtory. All this time 
Sophia paſſed by herſelf; for her father ſwore ſhe ſhould 


never come out of her chamber alive, unleſs the firſt 
conſented to marry Blifil ; nor did he ever, ſuffer the 


door to be unlocked unleſs to convey her food, on 

which occaſions he always attended himſelf. _ | 
The ſecond moraing after his arrival, while he and 

the parſon were at breakfaſt together on a toaſt and 


tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was below 
ta wait on him. | 
A gentleman! quoth the fquire, c who the devil 


© can he be? Do, doctor, go down and lee who *tis, 
« Mr Blifil can hardly be come to town . d 
6 3 do, and know what his bufinefs is.” HE 

The doctor returned with an account that it was 
a very well dreſſed man, and, by the ribbon in his hat, 


be took him for an officer of the army; that he ſaid 
he had ſome particular buſineſs, which he could deli- 
7 7 to none but Mr Weſtern himſelf. = 


An officer!” cries the *ſquire, what can any folks 


2 « fellow have to do with me? If he wants an order 
for baggage-waggons, I am no juſtice of peace here, 
© nor can I grant a warrant.—Let un _—_— thedds | 


© if he maſt Ypeak to me.“ 
A very genteel man now entered the room ; who has 


| ving made his compliments to the 'ſquire, and deſired 
the favour of 2255. "_ with _. delivered himſelf 


"as follows: : | 
4 Sir 


6 
oO 
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Sir, I'come to wait upon you by the 3 


of my lord Fellamar; but with a very different 


meſſage from what I ſuppoſe you np after what 
paſt the other night. 


My lord who? cries the 'ſquire, J never heard 


0 


o 
: 
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the name o'un,” 
« His lordſhip,” ſaid the e is willing to 
impute every thing to the effect of liquor, and the 
moſt trifling acknowledgment of that kind will ſec 
every thing right; for as he hath the moſt violent 


attachment to your daughter, you, Sir, are the laſt 


perſon upon earth, from whom he would reſent 
an affront; and happy is it for you both that he 
hath given ſuch public demonſtrations of his cou- 
rage, as to be able to put up an affair of this kind, 
without danger of any imputation on his honous. 
All he deſires therefore, is, that you will before me, 
make ſome acknowledgment ; the ſlighteſt in the 
world will be ſufficient ; and he intends this after- 
noon to pay his reſpedts to you, in order to obtain 


your leave of viſiting the young lady on n the wann 


of a lover.“ 


I don't underſtand much of what you ſay, Sir | 


£ 
c 
£ 
( 
( 
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ſaid the ſquire; but J ſuppoſe, by what you talk 


about my daughter, that this is the lord which my 
couſin lady Bellaſton mentioned to me, and faid 

ſomething about his courting my daughter. If ſo 
be, that how, that be the?caſe—you may give mx 
ſervice to his dip, and tell un the girl 1 is an | 
of already.” 


Perhaps, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, © you are „ 


ſufficiently apprized of the greatneſs of this offer. 
believe ſuch a perſon, title, and fortune would be 


no where refaſed.” 
©. Lookee, Sir, anſwered the *ſquire, * to be very 


plain, my daughter is beſpoke already ; but if ſhe 
was not, I would not marry her to a lord upon any 


account; I hate all lords; they are a parcel of 


count and Hanoverians, and I will have nothing 


todo with them.” 
Well, Sir,” ſaid. the gentleman, * if that i is your | 


refolotion, the . ge I am to deliver to n 
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. © that my lord deſires the favour of your nn, 
* this morning in Hyde Park.“ 
© You may tell my lord,“ anſwered the ſquire, | 
that 1 am buſy, and cannot come. I have enough 
* to look after at home, and can't ſtir abroad on any | 
account.“ | 
I am ſure, Sir,” quoth the other, > you are too 
much a gentleman to ſend ſuch a meſſage ; you will 
© not, I am convinced, have it ſaid of you, "that after 
having affronted a noble peer, you refuſe him ſa- 
« tisfaction. His lordſhip world have been willing, 
* froih his great regard to the young lady, to have 
made up matters in another way; but unleſs he is 
to look on you as a father, his honour will not ff. 5 


fer his putting up ſuch an e as you mult be | 


3 


! ſenſible you offered him.” 


lo offered him!“ cries the *ſquire ; it is a d=--n' d 
© he, I never offered him any thing.“ 
Upon theſe words the gentleman returned a very | 
ſhort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the 
ſame time with ſome manual remonſtrances, which no 
' ſooner reached the ears of Mr Weſtern, than that 
worthy ſquire began to caper very briſkly about the 
room, bellowing at the ſame time with ail his might, 
as defirons to ſummon a greater number of ſpectators 
to behold his agility. 
The parſon, who had left great part af the tankard 
_pyfiniſhed, was not retired far: he immediately at- 
tended therefore on the ſquire's vociferation, crying, 
© Bleſs me ! Sir, what's the matter ?? Matter: 
Juoth the ſquire, here's a highwayman, J believe, 
_ © who wants to rob and murder me for he hath 
< fallen upon me with that ſtick there in his hand, 
« when I wiſh 1 may be damn'd if I gid un the leaſt 
1 ebe | 
© How, Sir, fad the captain, * did you not tell me 
* ly d? 15 8 
No, as J hope to be ſaved, anſwered the ſquire. 
* 1 believe I might ſay, © Twas a lye that I had 
offered any affront to my lord,” but I never 


' © {aid the word you lie.— I underftand myſelf better, 


4 and you might have ER yourklf better that : 
2 e 
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to fall upon a naked man. If I had a PTR in my 
* hand, you would not have dared to ſtrike me. I'd 
© have knocked. thy lantern jaws about thy ears. 
Come down into yard this minute, and Pll take a 
bout with thee at fingle ſtick for a broken head, 
that | will; or Iwill go into naked jroom and box 
thee for a belly-full. At unt half a man, at unt 
Pam ſure.” 

The captain, with ſome indignation, N 6 I 
ſee, Sir, you are below my notice, and I ſhall-inform 
his lordthip you are below' his. —I am ſorry I have 


. 


A 


R <« 


withdrew, the parſon interpoſing to prevent the ſquire 
from ſtopping him, in which he eaſily prevailed, as 
the other, though he made ſome efforts for the pur- 
poſe, did not ſeem very violently bent on ſucceſs. 
However, when the captain was departed, the *ſquire 
ſent many curſes and ſome menaces after him; but 
as theſe did not ſet out from his lips till the officer 
was at the bottom of the ſtairs, and grew {ouder and 
louder-as he was more and more remote, they did not 


reach his ears, Or at leaſt did not retard his depar- | 


ture. 
Poor Sophia however, who, in her REP SO heard 


dirtied my fingers with you.'—At which words he 


all her father's outcries from firſt to laſt, began now. 


firſt to thunder with her foot, and afterwards to 
ſeream as loudly as the old gentleman himſelf. had 


done before, though in a much ſweeter voice. Theſe 
ſcreams ſoon ſilenced. the *{quire; and turned all his 
conſiderations towards his daughter, whom he loved 


ſo tenderly, that the leaſt apprehenſion of any harm 
happening to her, threw him preſent]y | into agonies : 
for except in that fingle inſtance in which the whole 


future happineſs of her life was concerned, ſhe was 


ſovereign miſtreſs of his inclinations. 
Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with 


ſwearing he would take the law of him, the *ſquire 
now mounted up ſtairs to Sophia, whom, as ſoon as 


he had unlocked and opened the door, he found all 


pale and breathl=is. The moment however that ſhe 


faw her father, the collected all her ſpirits, and catch- 
. hold of him by che hand, ſhe cry'd 3 
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0 my dear Sir, 1 am almoſt frighted to death; 1 5 J 


hope to Heaven no harm hath happened to you. 
No, no,” cries the ſquire, no great harm. The 
© raſcal hath not hurt me much, but rat me if I don't 
ha the la o'un,” Pray, dear Sir,” ſays ſhe, tell 
£ me what's the matter, who is it that hath inſulted 
s you? t don't know the name o'un, anſwered 
W eſtern, · ſome officer fellow I ſuppoſe, that we are 
to pay for beating us; but I'Il make him pay this 
* bour, if the raſcal hath got any thing, which I ſup» 
* poſe he hath not. For though he was dreſt out ſe 
vine, I queſtion whether he had got a voot of land 
in the world.“ But, dear Sir, fte ſhe, what 
was the occaſion of your quarrel?' What ſhould 
it be, Sophy?' anſwered the ſquire, “ but about yon, 
Sophy. All my misfortunes are about you; you 
will be the death of your poor father at laſt. Here's 
a valet of a lord, the Lord knows. who. farloth4 
who hath taan a liking to you, and becauſe I would 
not gi un my conſent, he ſent me a kallenge. Come, 
do be a good. girl, Sophy,. and put an end to all 
your father's troubles ; come do, conſent to ha un; 
he will be in town within this day or two; do but 
promiſe me to marry un as foon as he comes, and 
you will make me the happieſt man in the world, 
and I will make you the happieſt, woman you {hal 
have the fineit clothes in London, and the fineſt 
: jewels, and a coach and fix at your-command,, 1 
< promiſed Allwortay already to give up half my 
« eſtate. —Odrabbit it! I ſhould hardly ſtick at giving 
up the whole.“ Will my Papa be ſo kind, ſays 
the, as to hear me fpeak}!'—* Why wout aſk, So- 
phy? cries he, when doſt knew | had rather hear 
thy voice, than the muſic of che beſt pack of dogs in 
England. — Hear thee, my dear little girl! I hope [ 
hall hear thee as long as I live: for if ever I was to 
loſe that pleaſore, | would not gee a braſs warden to Y 
live a moment longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do not 
know how I love yen, indeed you don't, or you 
never could have run away and left your poor fa- | 
| £ ther, who hath no other joy, no other comfort upon 
F earth but his 36811 . At the nde the 7 | 
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ftood in bir eyes; and Sophia, (with che tears dem 


ing from hers) anſwered, Indeed, my dear papa, 
know you have loved me tetiderly, and 'Heaven is 


© my witnefs how ſincerely I have returned your af- 


fection; nor could any thing but an apprehenſion 


' Gal being forced into the arms of this man, have 


© driven me to run from a father whom I love ſo- 
© paſſionately, that I would, with pleaſure, ſacrifice 
© my life to his happineſs ; nay, I have endeavoured& 
* to reaſon myſelf into doing more, and had almoſt 
worked up a reſolution, to endure the moſt miſer- 
able of all lives, to comply with: your inchnation:.. 
© It vas that reſolution alone to which: I could not 


force my mind; nor can 1 ever.” Here the *ſquire 
began to look wild, and the foam appeared at his lips; 


which Sophia obſerving, begged-to be heard out, and 


| then proceeded © If my 3 life, his health, or 


* any real happineſs of his was at ſtake, here ſtands 
your reſolved daughter, may Heaven blaſt me, if 


© there is a miſery I would not ſuffer to preſerve you. 


No, that moſt deteſted, moiſt loathſome of all lots 
* would I embrace. I would give my hand to Blifit 
© for your ſake. . ] tell thee, it will preſerve me,” 
aniwers the father; © it will gee me health, happt» 
* neſs, life, every ching. Upon my ſoul I ſhall die 

if doſt refuſe me: I thall break my heart, I ſhalt. 
6+ upon my ſoul'— Is. it poſſible,” ſays ſhe, you can 
have ſuch a deſire to make me miſerable ?* © I tell 
* thee noa, anſwered he loudly, my whole defire 
is to make thee happy; me! d—n me if there is 
6. A thing upon earth I would not do to ſee thee hap- 

© py ?—© And will not my dear papa allow me to 


have the leaſt knowledge of what will make me ſo? 
© If it be true that happineſs conſiſts in opinion; what 


© maſt be my condition, when | ſhall think myſelf 
the moſt miſerable of all the wretches- upon earth ?* 
Better think yourſelf ſo, ſaid he, than know it 


© by being married to a poor baſtardly vs gabond. 7 


If it will content you, Sir, ſaid Sophia, © I will give 
you the moſt ſolemn promife never to marry him, 
© nor any other, while my papa lives, without his con- 


b ſent. Let me dedicate my whole * to your ſer 
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vice; let me be again your poor Sophy, and my 
4 whole buſineſs and pleaſure be, as it hath been, to 
« pleaſe and divert you + Lookee, Sophy, s 
ed the ſquire, I am not to be chouſed in this man- 
ner. Your aunt Weſtern would then have reaſon 
* to think me the fool the doth. No, no, Sophy, lc 
have you to know | have a got more wiſdom, and | 
© know more of the world than to take the word of 
a woman in a matter where a man is concerned.“ 
How, Sir, have [ deſerved this want of confidence? 
ſaid ſhe, * Have I ever broke a ſingle promiſe to you ? 
or have I ever been found guilty of a falſehood from 
my cradle?” © Lookee, Sophy,” cries he, © that's nei- 
© ther here nor there. I am determined upon this 
6 


match, and have him you ſhall, d — n me, if ſhat 
unt. D- n me if ſhat unt, tho' doit hang thyſelf 
* the next morning.” At repeating theſe words he 
clenched his fiſt, knit his brows, bit his lips, and 
thundered fo loud, that the poor allied, terrified 
Sophia ſunk trembling into her chair, and had not a 
flood of tears come immediately to her dr perhaps 
: worſe had followed. : 
"Weſtern beheld the deplorable 3 of his 

5 daughter with no more contrition or remorſe, than 
the, turnkey of Newgate ſeels at viewing the agonies 
of a tender wife, when taking her laſt farewell of her 
condemned huſband; or rather he looked down. on 
her with the ſame emotions which ariſe in an honeſt 
fair tradeſman, who ſees his debtor dragged to priſon 


For 101. which, though a jult debt, the wretch is 


wickedly unable to pay. Or, to hit the caſe ſtill 
more nearly, he felt the ſame compunction with a 
bawd when ſome poor innocent whom ſhe hath en- 
jnared into her hands, falls into fits at the firſt pro- 
poſal of what is called ſeeing company. Indeed this 


reſemblance would be exact, was it not that the bawd 


hath an intereſt in what ſhe doth, and the father, 
though perhaps he may blindly think otherwiſe, can 
in reality have non in urging his daughter, oP almoſt ; 


an eqsal proſtitution. 


In this condition he left his poor Sophia, is de- | ö 
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of tears, he locked the room, and returted to the 


parſon, who ſaid every thing he durſt in bebalf of the 
young lady, which though perhaps it was not quite 
jo much as his duty required, yet was it ſufficient to 


rhrow the *ſquire into a violent rage, and into many 
indecent reflections on the whole body of the clergy». 


which we have too great an honour for that ſacred 


*. 


ee e ee e e e , 
What happened to Sophia during her confinement a 


lodged, had begun very early to entertain a ſtrange 
opinion of her gueſts. However, as ſhe was informed 
that the *ſquire was a man of a vaſt fortune, and as 
ſhe had taken care to exact a very extraordinary price 
for her rooms, the did not think proper to give any 
offence; for though ſſie was not without ſome concern 


for the confinement of poor Sophia, of whoſe great 
ſweetneſs of. temper: and. affability,. the maid of the 
houſe had made ſo favourable a report, which was 
eonfirmed by all. the ſquire's ſervants, yet ſhe had. 


much more concern for her own intereſt, than to pro- 


voke one, whom, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe perceived to be a2 


very haſtiſn kind of a gentleman.. | 


Though Sophia ate bur little, yet ſhe was regularly 


ferved with her meals; indeed I believe if the had 
liked any. one rarity, that the *ſquire, however angry. 
would have ſpared. neither pains nor colt. to have pro- 


cured it for her; ſince, however ſtrange it may appear 
to ſome of my readers, he really doated on his daughse 


ter and to give her any kind of pleaſure was the high 
eſt ſatisfaMon of his life. Su a 


The dinner hour: being arrived; Black George car- 


ried her up a pullet, the *fquire himſelf (for he had + 
ſworn not to part with the key) attending the door. 
As George depoſited the diſh, ſome compliments paſ- 


ſed between him and Sophia (for he had not ſeen her 


ſince ſhe left the country, and ſhe treated every ſervant 
wich more reſpect than ſome perions fhew to thoſe 


who are in a very ſlighit degree their inferiors). So- 


Phia would have had him take the pullet back, ſay- 
e VF ing. 


Hk landlady of the houſe where the *ſquire 


* 
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ing ſhe could not eat; but George begged her to try 
and particularly recommended. to her the eggs, . 
which he ſaid it was full. 

All this time the ſquire was waiting at the door; 
but George was a great favourite with his maſter, as 
his employment was in concerns of the higheſt nature, 
namely about the game, and was accuſtomed to take 

many liberties. He had officiouſly carried up the 
dinner, being, as he ſaid, very deſirous to ſee his 
young lady; he made therefore no ſeruple of keeping 


his maſter ſtanding above ten minutes, while civilities 


were paſſing between him and Sophia; for which he 
received only a good- humoured rebuke at the UE 
when he returned. 


The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, &c. were, 5 


as George well knew, the moſt favourite dainties of 
Sophia. It was therefore no wonder, that he, Who 
was a very good · natured fellow, ſhould take care to 
ſupply her with this kind of delicacy, at a time, when 


- all the ſervants in che houſe were abated ſhe would be 


ſtarved ; for ſhe had ſcarce fwallowed-a b . wN 
in the lat forty hours. 

Though vexation hath not the dene effect on all 
perſons, ds it uſually hath. on a widow, whoſe appe- 
tite it often renders ſharper than it can be rendered 
by the air on Banſted Downs, or Saliſbury plain; yet 
the ſublimeſt grief, notwithſtanding what ſome peo- 
ple may ſay to the contrary, will eat at laſt. And 
Sophia herſelf, after ſome little conſideration, began 


to diſſect the fowl, which ſhe found to be as full of 5 


eggs as George had reported it. 
ut if the was pleaſed with theſe, it e flies 
| thing which would have delighted the Royal Society 


much more; for if a fow} with three legs be ſo inva- 
Iuahle a curioſity, when perhaps time hath produced 


n thoufand ſuch, at what price ſhall we eſteem a bird 
which ſo totally contradicts all the Jaws of animal 
Economy, to contain a letter in its belly? Ovid 
tells us of a . into which Hyacinthus was meta- 


morphoſed, that bears letters on its leaves, which 
Virgil recommended as a miracle to the Royal Society 
of his day ; but no age nor nation. hath ever eee e 

rann nen . 
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But though a miracle of this kind might "FS en- 


gaged all the Academies des Sciences in Europe, and 
perhaps in a fruitleſs enquiry ; yet the reader by bare- 
ly recollecting the lait dialogue which paſſed between 
Meſheurs Jones and Partridge, will be very eaſily ſatis- 
fied from whence this letter came, and how it unnd 
its paſſage into the fowl. 


Sophia, notwithſtanding her long falt, 3 not- 


withſtanding her favourite diſh was there before her, 
no {ooner ſaw. the letter than the. immediately ben 


it up, tore it open, and read as ann 


„Was I not ſenſible to whom 1 have the 8 
of writing, I ſhould endeavour, however difficult, 
to paint the horrors of my mind, at the account 
brought me by Mrs Honour: but as tenderneſs 


WE Mapa n, 


alone can have any true idea of the pangs which 
tenderneſs is capable of feeling; ſo can this moſt 
amiable quality, which my Sophia poſſeſſes in the 
moſt eminent degree, ſufficiently inform her what 


her Jones muſt have ſuffered on this melancholy 


occaſion. Is there a circumſtance in the world 


which can heighten my agonies, when I hear of 


any misfortune which hath befallen you? Surely 


there is one only, and with that I am accurſed. It 


is, my Sophia, the dreadful confideration that I am 
myſelf the wretched cauſe. Perhaps I here do my- 
ſelf too much honoùr, but none will envy me an 


honour which coſts me fo extremely dear. Pardon 


me this preſumption, and pardon me a greater ſtill, 


if I aſk you whether my advice, my aſſiſtance, my 


preſence, my abſence, my death, or my tortures, 
can bring you any relief? Can the moſt perfect 


admiration, the moſt watchful obſervance, the moſt 


ardent love, the moſt melting tenderneſs, the moſt 


reſigned ſubmiſſion to your will, make you amends | 
for what you are to ſacrifice to my happinels ? If 


they can, fly, my lovely angel, to thoſe arms which 
are ever open to receive and protect you; and to 


which, whether you bring yourſelf alone, or the ; 
riches of the . with you, is, in my opinion. 


an 
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4 an alternative not worth;regarding. If, on the con- 
te trary, wiſdom ſhall predominate, and, on the moſt 
<« mature reflection, inform you, that the ſacrifice is 

„too great; and if there be no way left to reconcile 

you to your father, and reſtore the peace of your dear 
* mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure you drive 
« me for ever from your thoughts, exert your reſoln- 
6c tion, | and Jet no compaſſion | for my ſufferings bear 

the leaſt weight in that tender boſom. Believe me, 

„ Madam, I fo fincerely love you better than myſelf, 

% that my great and principal end is your happineſs. 

« My firſt with (why would not Fortune indulge me. 

64 in it 2) was, and pardon me if 1 fay, ſtill is, to ſee ; 
«you every moment the happieſt of women; thy ſe- 
«*cond with is, to hear you are ſo; but no miſery on 

„ earth can equal mine, while I think you owe an 

„ uneaſy moment to him who 1s, FF 

„ a 5555 5 

In every ſenſe, and to every purpoſe, 

J devoted, 5 3 
©: „ Twomas JoxEs,” 
"I%2 5 Tc 53 
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What Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought, upon this 
letter, how often ſhe read it, or whether more than 
once, ſhalt all be left to our reader's imagination. 
Tbe anſwer to it he may perhaps ſee hereatrer, but 
not at preſent; for this reaſon, among others, that 
ſhe did net now write any, and that for ſeveral good 
cauſes, one of which was this, ſhe had no paper, pen, 
VV „ 5 f | 
In the evening while Sophia was meditating on the 
letter ſhe had received, or on ſomething elſe, a violent 
noiſe from below diflurbed her meditations. This 
__-none was no other than a round bout at altercation 
between two perfons. One of the combatants, by 
His voiee, the immediately diſtinguiſned to be her fa- 
ther; but ſhe did not fo foon diſcover the ſhriller 
pipes to belong to the organ of her aunt Weſtern, 
Who was juſt arrived in town, where having, by means 
of one of her ſervants, who ſtept at the Hercules Pil- 4 
lars, learnt where her brother lodged, the drove di- 
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We ſhall therefore take our leave at preſent of 


Sophia; padh-with. our:dual Gepd-brypdingy, aativd her 
ladyſhip. 


% n A 7. 


ht which S epbia i is delivered from her confinement. 


T* E ſquire and the parſon, (for the landlord 


was now otherwiſe engaged] were ſmoaking 
their pipes together, when the arrival of the lady was 
firſt ſignified, The ?*ſquire no ſooner heard her name, 
than he immediately ran down to uſher her up ſtairs; 
for he was a great obſerver of ſuch ceremoials, elpe⸗ 
cially to his ſiſter, of whom he ſtood more in awe 
than of any other human creature, though he never 
would own this, nor did he perhaps know it himſelf. 
Mrs Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining- room, 


| having flung herſelf into a chair, began thus to ha» 


rangue. * Well, ſurely no one ever had ſuch an in- 
tolerable journey. I think the roads, fince ſo ma- 
ny turnpike acts, are grown worſe than ever. La, 
brother, how could you get into this odious place? 
no perſon of condition, I dare fwear, ever ſet foot 
here before,” 1 don't know,” cries the *ſq uire, 
[ think they do well enough; ; it was landlord re- 
commended them, 1 though., as he knew moſt of 
the quality, he could beſt ſhew me where to get A» 
mong um.“ Well, and where's my niece?” ſays 
the lady. Have you been to wait upon lady Bella - 
« ſton yet? Ay, cries the '{quire, your niece 


is ſafe enough: the is up ſtairs in chamber.“ How,? 


anſwered the lady, is my niece in this houſe, and ; 


* doth ſhe not know of my being here?? No, no- 
body can well get to her, fays the ſquire, for 


© ſhe is under lock and key. I have her ſafe; I vetch- 


— 


ed her from my lady Couſin the firſt night I came 
© to town, and J have taken care o' her ever ſince; 


I the is as ſecure as a fox in a bag, I promiſe you. 


ood Heaven l' returned Mrs Weſtern, What do 


I hear! 1 thought what a fine. piece of work would 
"> 


be the conſequence ol wy, conſent to Jour coming 
; | | 2 ta | 
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"OP town yourſelf; ; nay it was indeed - own 
4. headſtrong will, nor can I charge myſelf with ha- 
ving ever conſented to it. Did not you promiſe 
brother that vou would take none of theſe head- 
ſtrong meaſures? Was it not by theſe headſtrong 
meaſures that you forced my niece to run away 
from you in the country? Have you a mind to ob- 
blige her to take ſuch another ſtep!?“ * Z— ds and 
©the devil, * 'cries the *ſquire, daſhing his pipe on the 
ground, did ever mortal hear, the like? when. I ex-- 
© pected you would have commended me for all have 
* done, to be fallen upon in this manner Y © How ! 
© brother,” ſaid the lady „ have ever given you the 
© leaſt reaſon to imagine I ſhould commend' you! for 
"0 ©. Jocking up your daughter? Have I not often rold 
you that women in a free country are not to be 
treated with ſuch arbitrary power? We are as free 
© as the men, and I heartily wiſh I could not fay we 
© deſerve that freedom better. If you expe I thould 
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ſtay a moment longer in this 'wretched houſe, or 
: that 1 ſbould ever own you again as my relation, 
or that I ſhould ever trouble myſelf again with the 
affairs of your family, I inſiſt upon it that my niece 
© be ſet at liberty this inſtant” This ſhe ſpoke with 
ſo commanding an air, ſtanding with her back to the 

Fire, with one hand behind her, and a pinch of ſnuff 

in the other, that I queſtion whether Thaleſtris at 

the head of her Amazons ever made a more tremen- 

dous figure. It is no wonder therefore that the poor 
ſquire ders! not proof againſt the awe which ſhe in- 
ſpired. © There,” he cried, throwing down the key, 
* there it is, do Whatever you pleaſe. I intended 
© only to have kept her up till Blifil came to town, 
4 which can't be long; and now, if any harm happens 

'© In the mean "tine, remember who is to be blamed 
. 

I will anfwer it with wy life, bees Mrs Weſtern, 
but 1 ſhall not intermeddle at all unleſs upon one 
condition, and that is, that you will commit the 
whole entirely to my care, without taking any one 
meaſure yourſelf, unleſs 1 ſhall eventually appoint 
8 to act. 2255 vou TR theſe preliminaries, bro- 
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© ther, I yet will endeavour; to. preſerve. the: honour 
« of your family; 34h 1 1 {ball continue in a an 
. ae it it 
« I pray you, 8 Sir? "tad. the e bs per- 
mit yourſelf. this once to be admonithed by her 
lady ſhip; peradventure by communing with young 
Madam Sophia, the, will effect more than you have 
een able to perpetrate by more rigorous meat; | 
© What, doſt thee open upon me?“ cries thi * 
If thee doſt RED. to babble, 1 {hall whit 
preſently.“ at 
Fig, brother, "anſwered. the: lady, * is this 
guage to a clergyman? Mr Supple is a man of ſenſe; 
and gives you the beſt advice; and the whole world, 
J believe, will concur in his opinion; but I maſt 
tell you, 1 expe& an immediate anſwer to my cate- 
gorical propoſals. Either ' cede. your daughter to 
my diſpoſal, or take her wholly. to your gn ſur- 
* priling diſeretion, and then | here, before Mr Sup- 
* ple. evacuate the garriſon, and renounce you: ane 
„ family ſor ever 
© [ pray you, let me be a mediator, cries ; the pars 


— 2 


« — 


* K * 


| ſon; ; let me ſupplicate you. 


: Why there lies the key on the table, eries the 


ſquire, She may take un up, if ſhe pleaſes; w 


< hinders her ?? | 
No, brother,“ anſwered the lady, I inſiſt on the 2 
** formality of its being delivered me, with a full rati- 
-* fication of all the conceſſions ſtipulated.“ | 
* Why then I will deliver it to you. — Vine” tis 


Ceries the ſquire. I am ſure, ſiſter, you can't accuſe 


me of ever denying to truſt my daughter to you. 
* She hath lived wi? you a whole year. and muore ts 
a time, without my ever zeeing her 
And it would have been happy for her, was 
the lady, if the had always lived with me. Nothing 
* of this kind would have happened under my eye.” 
Ay, certainly,” ries he, I only am to blame.” 
Why, you are to blame, brother, anſwered (he; 
I have been often obliged to tell you ſo, and ſhall 


always be obliged to tell you ſo. However, | hope 


you will now nan, ADA e ſo much experience 
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from paſt errors, as not to defeat my wiſeſt machi- 

c nations by your blunders. Indeed, brother, you 
dare not qualified for theſe negociations. All your 
hole ſcheme of politics is wrong. I once more, 

n ©: therefore, inſiſt, that you do not intermeddle. Re- 

„„ ene nag only what is pat —— - | 
* Z——&ds and bl—d, ſiſter, cries the ſquire, 
What would you have me ſay? You are enough to 
E ee the devil.“ 
There now, ſaid. ſhe, 1 to the old 
cuſtom. * I. ſee, brother, there is no talking to you. 
II will appeal to Mr Supple, who is a man of ſenſe, 
if I faid any thing Which could put any human erea- 

* ture into a mm. but ee ſo Og Leins 

© every way.“ þ 
Let me beg you, Madam,” ſaid the parſon, c not 

4 ' toirritate his worſhip.” - | 

Irritate him?“ ſaid the dy Sure you are 

as great a fool as hiqmſelf. Well, brother, ſince 
you have promiſed not to interfere, Twill once more 

* undertake the management of my niece. Lord have 

© mercy upon all affairs which are under the directions 

© of men ! The head of one woman is worth a thouſand 

of yours.” And now having ſummoned a ſervant to 
ſhew her to Sophia, ſhe departed, Hearing the key with 
Ber. 

She was no ſooner gone, than the Hure (having 
firſt ſhut the door) ejaculated. twenty bitches, and as 
many hearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing himſelf 
for having ever thought of her eltate ; but added, 
Now one hath been a ſlave ſo long, it would be pity 
to loſe it at laſt, for want of holding out a little 
* longer. The bitch can't live for ever, and : know 

_ © ] am down for it upon the will. 

The parſon greatly commended this +efothiibo; ; 

and now the *ſquire having ordered in another bottle, 

which was his uſual method when any thing either 
pleaſed or vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully of 
this medicinal julap, fo totally waſh away his choler, 
that his temper was become perfectly placid and ſe - 
rene, when Mrs Weſtern returned with Sophia into 
the room. The young lady had on ber hat and capu- 
2 and the aunt e 2 Weltern, 2 * | 
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c ſhe intended to take her niece with her TROVE own 
« lodgings;' for, indeed, brother, ſays the, © theſe 
* rooms are not fit to receive a Chriſtian tut 1 =r* 

Very well, Madam, quoth Weſtern. whatever 


bor you pleaſe.” The girl can never be in better hands 


than yours; and the parſon here can do me the ju- 

« ſtice to ſay, that I have ſaid fifty times behind your 

back, that yeu was one of the _—_ ſenſible women 
in the world.“. 

Jo this, eries the parſon, L Tam ready to bear 
£ teſtimony. | 


May, brother,” ſas Mrs Weſtern, I have always; 


Fm ſore, given you as favourable a character. You 


< muſt own you have a little too much haſtineſs in your 
© temper; but when you will allow yourſelf time to 
reflect, I never knew a man more reaſonable.” 

* Why then, ſiiſter, if you think ſo, ſaid the *ſquire, 
© here's your good health with all my heart. 1 am 
a little paſſionate ſometimes, but I ſcorn to bear any 
* malice. Sophy, do you be a good girl, and do every 
thing your aunt orders you.” 
I have not the4eafſt doubt of her, anſwered Mrs 
Weſtern. She hath had already an example before 
* her eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch her couſin 
© Harriet, who ruined herſelf by neglecting my ad- 
© vice.—QO. brother, what think you? You was hardly 

gone out of hearing, when you ſet out for London, 
* when who ſhould arrive but that impudent fellow 
with the odious Iriſh name—that Fitzpatrick. He 


© broke in abruptly upon me without notice, or I would 
not have ſeen him. He ran on a long, unintelligi- 


ble ſtory about his wife, to which he forced me to 
give him a hearing; but I-made him very little an- 
* {wer, and delivered him the letter from his wife, 
* which I bid him anſwer himſelf. I ſuppoſe the 


_ © wretch will endeavour to find us out: but I beg you 


* will not ſee her, for I am determined I will not.“ 
zee her, anſwered the ſquire; you need not 

fear me? I'll gee no encouragement to ſuch undu- 
. tiful wenches. It is well for the fellow her huſband 
I was not at huome. Od rabbit ir, he ſhould have 


taken a dance thru the . . I promiſe un 
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. the departed from her confinement. or 
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Ton zee, Sophy, what undutifoineſs brings volks to. 


© Yow have an example in your own family“ 
Brother, cries the aunt, * you need not ſhock my 
© niece by ſuch odious repetitions. Why will you not 
* Jeave every thing entirely to me?? We, well; 
6 I wull, I wall, faid the *ſquire. : 
And now Mrs Weſtern, luckily for Sophia, put an 


end to the converſation, by ordering chairs to be call - 
ed. I ſay luckily; for had it continued much longer, 
Freſh matter of diſſention would, moſt probably, have 
ariſen between the brother and ſiſter; between whom 


education and ſex made the only difference; for both - 
were equally violent, and equally poſitive; they had 
both a vaſt affection for Wer and ben a nene con 
* for each other. | : 


e ern e eee 


1 which ; SO receives a letter Fins 8 . and goes 


to a play with Mrs Miller and een, n 


Tu arrival of Black George i in town, and the 


ood "offices which that ateful fellow had 
3 to do for his old benefactor, greatly com- 


. Weed Jones in the midſt of all the anxiety and unea- 
fineſs which he had ſuffered on the account of Sophia; 


from whom, by the means of the ſaid George, he re- 
ceived the following anſwer to his letter, which So- 


phia, to whom the uſe of pen, ink, and paper was re- 


ſtored with—her liberty, wrote the very oF when 


1 


ee e 
„ As I do not doubt your abies in what * you 
« write, you will be pleaſed to hear that ſome of my 


1 afflictions are at an end, by the arrival of my aunt 


„ Wgſtern, with whom. I am at preſerit, and with 
« whom I enjoy all the Hberey I can deſire. One pro- 


e miſe my avnt hath inſiſted on my making, which is, 
4 that I will not ſee or converſe with any perſon 


without her knowledge and conſent. This promiſe 
% I have moſt ſolemnly given, and ſhalt moſt invio- 


2 * keep; _ though he hath not 2 for- 


„ biden 


pn 


* 
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« at leaſt; and accept this, which is now of no ſervice” 
to me, which I know you muſt want, and think you 
% owe the trifle only to that and os $a horn you. 
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”; — — ; or this, perhaps, is included 
in the word converſing. / 
_ conſider: this as a breach of her 
in my honour, you cannot expect that I ſhall, after 
this, continue to write myſelf, or to receive letters, 
without her knowledge. 


very ſacred thing, and to be extended to every ma 


However, as I cannot but 
rous confidence 


A promiſe is with me a 


underſtood from it, as well as to what is 

by it; and this confideration may perhaps, on re- 
flection, afford you ſome comfort. But why ſhould 
I mention a comfort to you of this kind ? For 
though there is one thing in which I can never 


comply with the beſt of fathers, yet am I firmly re- 


ſolved: never to act in defiance of him, or to take 
ence without his conſent. A 
firm perſuaſion” of this, muſt: teach you to divert 


made impoſſible. This your own intereſt perſuades 
to you; and if it will, you have my injunctions to 
me, and, your good intentions probably more. For- 


tune may, perhaps, be ſo 
— quads Believe 


ieee 


1555 . Your obliged humble evi * Fe 
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41 che you | write to me no more ut preferit 


60 


found it.“ 


A child whe had juſt Fr his Hi monls bans 


ſpelt this letter out in leſs time than Jones took in 
— it. The ſenſations it occaſioned were a mix 


t joy and . ſomewhat like * ' divide the = 


* Meaning, Gt * bank. bill for W "TIO 
mind 


This may reconcile, I hope, Mr Allworthy 


time kinder to us both 
is, that I thall always 
think of yen 28 Ithiak you deſerve; and am, 128 
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your thoughts from what fortune hath (perhaps) | 


purſue it. Accidents have laid ſome obligations on 
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mind of a good man, Mikes der Erie kbes, Lofthis 
deceaſed friend, in which: a large legacy, which his 
diſtreſſes make the more welcome, is bequeathed to 
bim. Upon the whole, however, he was more plea- 
_ ſed: than diſpleaſed; and indeed the reader may 
probably wonder that he was diſpleaſed at all; but 
the reader is not quite ſo much in love as was poor 
Jones ; and love is a diſeaſe, which, though it may 
zn ſome. inſtances: reſemble a conſumption, (which 
it ſometimes - cauſes) in others proceeds in direct op- 
. Poſition: to it, and particularly in this, that it never 
Matters itſelf, or ſees ich one pope: in a favour- 
Able light. E dene Ane 
One thing gave — 5 Bei ſatisfaction; Which 
was, that his miſtreſs had regained; her liberty. and 
was now with. a lady where ſhe might at leaſt aſſure 
herſelf of a decent treatment. Another comfortable 
circumſtance, was: the reference which! ſhe made to 
her promiſe of never marrying any other man; for 
however difmtereſted he might imagine his paibon; 
and notwithſtanding all the generous bvertures made 
in his letter, I very much queſtion whether he could 


Dave heard a mort afflicting piece of news, than that 
Sophia was married to another, though the match had 


been never ſo great, and never fo likely to end in mak 
ing her compleatly happy. That refined degree of 


Platonic affection which js abſolutely detached from 


the fleſh, and is indeed entirely and: purely ſpiritual, 
is a gift confined to the female part of the creation; 


many of whom I have, heard ele (and Joubtleſs 
with great truth) that they would, with the utmoſt = 
xeadineſs,: reſign a lover to a rival, when ſuch re- 


Ggnation was proved to be neceſſary for the tem- 
poral intereſt of ſuch a lover. Hence, therefore; [ 
conclude, that this affection is in nature, though, Þ 
cannot pretend to lay, I Have ever W an inſtance of 
. n 1 a 

Mr Jones. Tas knit 8 Te in nadie and 


Lung the aforeſaid letter, and being, at kate in a 
late of good ſpirits, from the laſt · mentioned con- 


derations, he agreed to carry an appointment, which 


* bad before. e into execution- This was to 
3 5 attend 


i: — 
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attend Mrs Miller, . her younger Aue, ien 


the gallery at the play-houſe, and to admit Mr Par- 
tridge as one of the company. For as Jones had 
really that taſte for humour which many affect, he 


expected to enjoy much entertainment in the criticiſms 
of Partridge ; from whom he expected the ſimple dic- 
tates of Nature, unimproved inderd, but lizeaiie un- 
adulterated by art. 


la che firſt row den of be en e d Me" 


Jones, Mrs Miller, her youngelt daughter, and Par- 


tridge, take their places. Partridge immediately de- 
clared, it was the fineſt place he had ever been in. 
When the firſt muſic was played; he ſaid, It was a 
vonder how ſo many fiddlers could play at one tima 
« without putting one another out.“ While the fel- 

low was lighting the upper candles, he cried out to 
Mrs Miller, Look, look, Madam, the very picture 


of the man in the end of dhe common-prayer-book, 
before the gun-powder treaſon ſervice.* Nor could 


be help obſerving with a figh, when all the candles 
were lighted, < That here were candles enough burnt - 
in one night, to * an honeſt Poor family fop a o 


© whole twelvemonth.” 


| As ſoon as the * which was Hamlet Prince of 

Dae began, Partridge was all attention, nor 
did he break filence till the er tranee of the ghoſt; 
upon which he aſked Jones, What man that was in 
© the ſtrange dreſs; ſomething,” ſaid he, like what 
I have ſeen in a piſtare.: Sure it is not in armour, 
is it?“ Jones anſwered, * That is the mo o 


which Partridge replied with a ſmile, * Perſuade me 


to that, Sir, if you can. Though I can't ſay F 
ever actually ſaw a ghoſt in my life, yet I am cer- 
tain I ſhould know one, if I ſaw, him, better than 


that comes to. No, no, Sir, ghoſts don't appear 


in ſuch dreſſes as that, neither,” In this miſtake, 
which cauſed much laughter in the neighbourhood 
of Partridge, he was ſuffered to continue, till the 

| ſcene between the Ghoſt and Hamlet, when Partridge 
gave that eredit to Mr Garrick, which he had de. 


nied to Jones, and fell into fo violent a trembling, 


| h knces knocked againſt each other. Jones 
2 G 3 | aſked 
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aſked him what was the matter, and whether he was 
afraid of the warrior upon the ſtage? Ola !* Sir, 
ſaid he, I'perceiye now it is what you told me. 1 


N 


— ; 
- 


am not afraid of any thing; for I know it is but a 
« play. And if it was really a ghoſt, it could do 
one no harm at ſuch a' diſtance, and in ſo much 
company; aud yet if I was frightened, Fam not 
the only perſon.” © Why, who, cries Jones, © doſt 
thou take to be ſuch a 4 here beſides thyſelf!“ 


© Nay, you may call me coward if you will; but if 
that little man there upon the ſtage is not fright- 
ened, I never ſaw any man frightened in my life. 
Ay, ay; go along with you! Ay, to be ſure! 


Who's fool then? Will * Lud have mercy up- 


2 on ſuch fool-h ꝛardineſs !—— Whatever happens it 


is good enough for you. Follow you? Pd fol- 
« Jow the devil as ſoon. Nay, perhaps it is the de- 
vil. — for they ſay he can put on what likeneſs he 


p pleaſes.— Oh! here he is again. No farther !- 


No, you have gone far enough already; farther 


* than I'd have gone for all the king's, dominions | 
Jones offered to ſpeak, but Partridge cried, Huſh,” 

'© huſh, dear Sir, don't you hear him! And duting 
the whole ſpeech of the ghoſt, he ſat with his eyes 


fixed partly on the ghoſt, and partly on Hamlet, 
and with his mouth open; the ſame paſſions which 


| ſucceeded each other. in ee ee eg likewiſe 
min him. 


When the Grads was: : Gan Jones Gab; Why, 


{A Partridge, you exceed my. expectations. | Vow: en- 


joy the play more than I conceived poſlible.” « Nay, 
Sir,” anſwered Partridge, * if you are not afraid of 
the devil, I can't help it; but to be ſure it is na- 
tural to be ſurpriſed at duch things, though I know 
there is nothing in them; not that it was the ghoſt 
< that ſurprized me neither; for I ſhould have known 


chat to have been only a man in a ſtrange dreſs; 
but when I ſaw the little man ſo frightened. Neat 


«. ſelf, it was that which took hold of me:“! And 
© doſt thou imagine then, b je cries Jones, 
that he was really frightened ??' « Nay, Sir, ſaid 
115 "Put did not mo 6 tn obſerve a een 1 
den } 


_ * 
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en nth it u kid en farker NG und 
* how he was murdered in the garden, how his fear 
_ © forſook him by degrees, and he was ſtruck dumb 


« with ſorrow, as it were, juſt as I ſhould have been, 


© had it been my on caſe.—But huſh! O la! what 
© noiſe. is that? There he is again.— Well, to be cer- 
© tain, though 1 know there is nothing at all in it, 1 
am glad am not down yonder, where thoſe men 
are.“ Then turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, 
© Ay, you may draw your ſword; what fignifies 4 
ſword againſt the power of the devil? 

During the ſecond act, Partridge made very fore 
_ remarks, He greatly admired the fineneſs of the dreſ- 


ſes; nor could he help obſerving upon the king's-coun- 
tenance. Well,“ ſaid he, © how people may be de- 


_ © ceived by faces? Nulla fides frontt is, I find, a true 


fſaying. Who would think, by looking in the king's 
face, that he had ever committed a murder? He then 


enquired after the ghoſt; but Jones, who intended he 

ſhould be ſurprized, gave him no other fatisfaction, 

than, that he might poſſibly ſee him 7 8 oon, and 

nin a flaſh of fire? 

Partridge ſat in fearful expeaation of this! 8 
now, when the ghoſt made his next appearance, Par- 


tridge cried out, There, Sir, now; what fay you 


now? Is he frightened now or no? As much fright» . 
ened as you think me; and to be ſure, nobody can 
help ſome fears, I would not be in ſo bad a condition_ 
as what's his name, ſquire Hamlet is there, for all 
the world. Bleſs me! what's become of the ſpirit 
As I am a living ſoul, I thought I ſaw him fink into 
the earth.“ Indeed you ſaw wr pon anſwered Jones. 
Well, well, cries Partridge, * I know it is only a 
play; and beſides, if there was any thing in all this 
Madam Miller would not laugh ſo; for as to you, 
Sir, you would not be afraid, I believe, if the devil 
vas here in perſon.— There, there; Ay, no wonder 

you are in ſuch a paſſion; ſhake the vile wicked 
vretch to pieces. If ſhe was my own mother I ſhould 
© ſerve her ſo. To be ſure, all duty to a mother is 
* forfeited by ſuch wicked doings. _— On 

* 9008 ant; 1 hate the * of you. 
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- Qur-wite, was now pretty ens till the play, which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not 
at firit underſtand, till Jones explained it to him; but 
be no ſooner entered into the ſpirit of it, than he be- 


bee gan to bleſs himſelf that he had never committed mur- 


der. Then turning to Mrs Miller, he aſked her, If 


n imagine the king looked as if he was 


7 touched; though he is, ſaid be, © a good actor, and 
« doth all * can to hide it. Well, I would not have 


| . ſo much to anſwer for, as that wicked man there 


© hath, to fit upon a much higher chair than he fits 


Jupon. No wonder he ran away; for your fake n 
never truſt an innocent face again.. 


The grave · digging ſcene next engaged the varies 5 
of Partridge, who: expreſſed much ſurpriſe at the num- 


ber of ſculls thrown upon the ſlage. To which Jones 
anſwered, That it was one of the moſt famous bu- - 


5; rial-places about town.“ No wonder, then,” cries 


Partridge, that the place is haunted. But I never : 


© ſaw in my life a worſe grave-digger. I had a ſexton 


© when I was clerk, that ſhould: have dug three graves 
5 while he is digging one. The fellow handles a ſpade 
© as if it was the firſt time he had ever had one in his 
©. hand. Ay, ay, you may ſing. | You had rather ſing 


© than. work, I believe. + Upon Hamlet's taking 


up the ſkull, he cried out, Well, it is ſtrange to fee 


© how fearleſs ſome men are: I never could bring my- 


A ſelf to touch any thing belonging to a dead man 


on any account. He ſeemed frightened enough 


too at the Shoſt 1 thought. Nemo omnibus bovis 
Name” 


Little a worth remembering med darin, 38 the 


play; at the end of which Jones aſked him, which 


of the players he had liked beſt” To this he an- 


ſwered, with ſome appearance of indignation at. the 


queſtion, * The king without doubt.“ Indeed, Mr 


_ © Partridge, ſays Mrs Miller, you are not of the 


© ſame opinion with the town; for they are all agreed, 
© that Hamlet is acted by the belt player who was ever 


on the ſtage.“ He the beſt player!“ cries Par- 
tridge, with a contemptuous ſneer, Why I could 


18 ac as well ar he myſelf. 1 aw ſure, if I had ſeen a 


* 
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« ghoſt, ſhould edge the very ſame manner, 
and done juſt as he did. nd then to be ſure, in that 


ſcene, as you called: it, between him and his mother, 


« where you told me he ated ſo fine, why, Lord help 


ze man, that is, any good man, that had ſucli 


a mother, would have done exactly the fame. I 
knew vou are only joking with me; but: indeed 
Madam, though I. was never at a play-i in London; 
yet I have ſeen: acting before in the country; and 
„the king for my money; he ſpeaks all his | words 
P Ainet, half as lond again as the ee 


1 body may ſee he is an actor. 


= While Mrs Miller was chus ee in cotverfation 


with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr Jones, whom 


he immediately knew to be Mrs Fitzpatriek. She ſaid 
ſhe had ſeen him from the other part of the ,gattiery; 


and had taken that opportunity of ſpeaking to him, as 


the had ſomething to ſay, which might be of great ſer- 
vice to himſelf. She then acquainted him with her 
lodgings, and made him an appointment the next day 


in the morning; which, upon recollection, ſhe preſent - 


ly changed to the alternoon; a which: time Jones E 
promiſec to attend her. „ 1 2 bann 

Thus ended the adventure at the play:houkes aha | 
Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only te Jones 


and Mrs © Miller, but to all who ſat within hearing, who 
were more attentive to what he ſaid, than to wy my | 


that paſſed. on the Rage. _ 
He durſt not go to bed all that night for: Aan 
the, hoſt; and for many nights after ſweated for two 
ree hours before he went to ſleep with the ſame 
apprehenfions, and waked ſeveral times in great hor- 
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a * 


Ti is almoſt impoſſible forehe: beſt parent to o ſerv 
an exact impartiality to his children, even though 


no ſuperior merit ſhould biaſs his affection; but ſure 
aà parent can hardly be munen when that toperiority 


determines his preference. © 7! 


Lao ee eee higory ine 


light of my children; ſo i muſt confeſs the ſame incli- 
nation of partiality to Sophia; and for that { hope the 


reader will allow me the fame eteuſe from the Juperi- 


ority of her character. 


Fhis extraordinary mere which 1 Haves fer ay 
beroine, never ſuffers me to quit ber any long time 


without the utmoſt reluctance. I could. now, there - 


fore, return impatiently to enquire, what hath bap- 

: pened to this lovely creature ſinee her departure from 

der father's, but that I am obliged firſt to pay a ory 
| 3. 


viſit to Mr Blifl. — 
Mr Weſtern, in the firſt cbufusön into which his 


-þ mind was caſt, upon the ſudden news he received! of 
bis daughter, and in the firſt hurry to go after her, 
had not once thought of fending any account of the 


dilicovery to Blifil. e had not gone far, however, 


before he recollefted himfelf, and accordingly ft 
at the very firſt inn he came to, and diſpatched away 


a meſſenger to acquaint Blifil with his having found 


Sophia, and with/his firm reſolution to marry her to 


him nearly, if we would cone up, after him to 
n.. 
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23.86 the: lebe Blifil had for Seri ata of that 


violent kind, which nothing but the loſs of her for- 


tune, or ſome ſuch accident, could leſſen, his inclina- 


tion to the match was not at all altered by her having 


run away, thopgh he was obliged to lay this to his 


own. account. He very readily, therefore, embraced 


this offer. Indeed, he now propoſed the gratification 
ok a very ſtrong. paſſion beſides avarice, by marrying 
this young lady, and this was hatred : for he con - 
85 cluded. that matrimony afforded an equal ee 


— 
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pl of ſatisfying either hatred or love; and this hy e | 

: is very probably verified by much experience Tofax | * 

25 the truth, if we are to judge by the ne behaviour — 
! 
| 


of married perſons to — other, we ſhall perhaps be 
apt to conclude, that the generality ſeek the indul- 
gence of the former paſſion only, in their union 1 * 
very thing but of hearts. 
There was one difficulty, however, in his way; 1 
and this aroſe from Mr Allworthy. That good man, | 
| 
| 
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. when he found by the departure of Sophia, (for nei- 

ther that, nor the cauſe of it, could be concealed 
from him) the great averſion which ſhe had for his 
nephew, began to be ſeriouſly concerned that he had 
been deceived into carrying matters ſo far. He by 3 

no means concurred with the opinion of thoſe parents, | 

who think it as immaterial to conſult the inclinations 
of their children in the affair of marriage, as to ſo- 
licit the good pleaſure of their ſervants when they in- 
tend to take a journey; and who are, by law or de- 
ceney at leaſt, with-held often from uſing abſolute 
force. On the contrary, as he eſteemed the inſtitu- 
tion to be of the moſt ſacred kind, he thought every 
preparatory caution neceſſary to preſerve i it holy and 
inviolate; and very wiſely concluded, that the ſureſt 
way to effect this, was by my the foundation i in Pre- 
vious affection. 

Blifil indeed ſoon cured his- uncle of all an er on 
the ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteſtations 
that he had been deceived himſelf, with which the 
many declarations of Weſtern very well tallied ; bat 
now to perſuade Allworthy to conſent to the rene w- 
mg his addreſſes, was a matter of ſuch apparent diffi - 
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at culty, that the very appearance was ſufficient to have 
= deterred a leſs enterprizing genius; but this young 
"Th gentleman fo well knew his own talents, that nothin 

g within the province of cunning ſeemed to him hard to 
is de atchieved. _ = 
d - Here then he repreſented the Solace of his own 
n affe dien, and the hopes of ſubduing averſion in the 
ig lady by perſeverance. He begged that in an affair 
is on which depended all his future repoſe, he might at 
tx ; N be at liberty to all fair means for ſucceſs. 
of 


- Heaven - 
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Heaven forbid, he ſaid, {that he ſhould ever think of 
prevailing by any other than the moſt gentle me- 
thods l Beſides, Sir, ſaid he, if they fail, you may 
then (which will be ſurely time enough) deny your 


cunſent. He urged the great and eager deſire 


which Mr Weſtern had for the match; and laſtly, he 
made great uſe of the name of Jones, to whom he 
imputed all that had happened; and from whom, 


be ſaid, to preſerve. Jo! nen a Fyoong os, was even 


an ad of charity. 

All theſe. e were well ſeconded by Thwae- 
kum, who dwelt a little ſtronger on the authority of 
parents than Mr Blifil himſelf had done. He aſerib- 
ed the meaſures which Mr Blifil was deſirous to take, 
to Chriſtian. motives; and though,” ſays he, the 


good young gentleman hath mentioned charity laſt, 


| « confideration.” _ 


© 1 am almoſt convinced, it is his n and Principa 


Square, poſſibly, . preſent, id News 
ſung to the ſame tune, though in a different key, 


and would have diſcovered much moral fitneſs in the 
| proceeding ; but he was now gone to Bath e the 


aer. of his health. _ 
Allworthy, though not without ee bs: 1 
yielded to the deſires of his nephew. He ſaid, he 


would accompany him to London, where he might 


be at liberty to uſe every honeſt endeavour to gain 


N che lady: But I declare, ſaid he, I will never 


give my conſent to any abſolute force being put on 


© her inclinations, nor ſhall you ever have By unleſs 


8 


ſhe can be brought freely to compliance.“ 


Thus did the affection of Allworkhy for . 4 


on the ſuperior. underſtanding to be triumphed 


over by the inferior; and thus is the prudence. of the 


beſt of heads often defeated, by the tenderncſs of the 


beſt of hearts. 
Blifil having obtained this onhoped top e 


in bis uncle, reſted not till he carried his purpoſe 


into execution. And as no immediate buſineſs re- 
quired Mr Allworthy's preſence in the country, and 
little preparation is neceſſary to men for a journey, 


| . ger; out the yery, next day, and arrived in town. 
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that evening, when Mr Jones, as we have ſeen, was 
diverting himſelf with Partridge, at the play. 

The morning after his arrival, Mr Blifil waited — 
Mr Weſtern, by whom he was moſt kindly and | 
ciouſly received, and from whom he had every po ble , 
aſſurance (perhaps more than was poſſible) that he 
ſhould very ſhortly be as happy as Sophia could make 
him; nor would the ſquire ſuffer the young gentle- 
man to return to his uncle, till he had, almoſt 3 
his _ carried him to his leer. 


S P. VII. 


In which Mr Mastern pays a viſit to bis ſiſter, in com- 
tens with Me Bd 


RS WesTERN was reading a lecture on pru- 
ö dence, and matrimonial polities, to her niece, 
when her brother and Blifil broke in with leſs ceremo- 
ay than the laws of viſiting require. Sophia no ſooner 


ſaw Blifil, than ſhe turned pale, and almolt loſt the 
uſe of all her faculties; but her aunt, on the con- 


trary, waxed red, and having all her faculties at com- 
mand, began to exert her tongue on the ?*ſquire. 

© Brother,” ſaid the, © I am aftoniſhed at your be- 
© haviour : will you never learn any regard to de- 
* corum? Will you ſtill look upon every apartment 
as your own, or as belonging to one of your coun- 
try tenants? Do you think yourſelf at liberty to 
* invade the privacies of women of condition, with- 
* out the ſeaſt decency or notice ?? Why, what 


a pox! is the matter now?” quoth the 'ſquire, one 


« would think | had caught you at— ? © None of your 
* brutality, Sir, I beſeech you,” anſwered the. — 
* Yon have ſurpriſed my poor niece ſo, that the can 
F hardly, { ſee, ſupport | herſelf. -- Go, my dear, 


© retire, and endeavour to recrait your ſpirits; for 1 


* ſee you have occaſion.“ At which words, Sophia, 


| who never received a more EM 46 command, Sy 


withdrew. 


To be ſure, acer, cries the fanire; you are 


* mad, when l have brought Mr Blifil here to court 
© her, to force her away. 


JJ Do | = Sure, 
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Mr Blifil at a proper time. 
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.-* Sure, brother,” ſays ſte, © you are worſe than 


£ | mad, when you know in what ſit uation affairs are, 


Ft I am ſure, I aſk Mr Blifil pardon, but he 


45 ee very well to whom to impute ſo diſagreeable 
a reception. For my own part, I am ſure, I ſhall 


* always be very glad to ſee Mr Blifil; but his own 


good ſenſe would not have ſuffered him to Pro. 
ceed ſo abruptly, had you not compelled him to it? 
Blifil bowed and Rammered, and looked like a 
Fool; but Weſtern, without giving ies time to form 


3 


'2 ſpeech for the purpoſe, anſwered, * Well, well, 
I Lam to blame if you will, I always am, certainly; 


© but come, let the girl be fetched back again, or let 


Mr Blifil go to her He's come up on purpoſe, 


and there is no time to be loſt. 

© Brother? cries Mrs Weſtern, Mr Blifil, 15 
4 ee et 0e, underſtands himſelf better than to think 
of ſeeing my niece any more this morning after 
what hath happened. Women are of a nice con- 
texture; and our ſpirits, when diſordered, are not 
to be recompoſed 4 in a moment. Had you ſuffered 
Mr Blifil to have ſent his compliments to my niece, 
and. to have deſired the favour of waiting on her in 
the afternoon, I ſhould poflibly have prevailed on 
her to have ſeen him; but now I deſpair of e 
ig about any ſuch matter. 

I am very ſorry, Madam, es Blifil, that 


Mr Weſtern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, which 


I can never enough acknowledge, ſhould have occa- 


ſioned— Indeed, Sir, ſaid lhe, interrupting him, 


you need make no apologies, we all know my ro- 


ther ſo well. 


I don't care what any body 3 of me,” an- 
ſwered the ſquire; — : but when muſt he come to 


| © ſee her? for conſider, I tell you, he is come up on 


purpoſe, and fo is Allworthy? “ Brother,” ſaid ſhe, 
whatever meſſage Mr Blifil thinks proper to ſend 
to my niece, ſhall be delivered to her; and I ſup»: 
< poſe, ſhe will want no inſtructions to make a proper 

* anſwer. I am convinced ſhe will. not refuſe to ſee. 
Ihe devil the | 
s won 1. | - 
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Won't, anſwered the ſquire—* Odfſbub ! ! Don't 
© we know - I fay nothing, but ſome volk are 
« wiſer than all the world. Ef 1 might have had 
* my will, ſhe had not run away betore : and now 
] expect to hear every moment ſhe is gone again. 


For as great a fool as ſome volk think me, I know 
very well ſhe hates'——* No matter, brother,” re- 


plied Mrs Weſtern, I will not hear my niece abu- 
© {ed. It is a reflection on my family. She is an 
© honour to it; and ſhe will be an honour to it, I 


« promiſe you. I will pawn my whole reputation in 


6 the world on. her conduct. 


[ ſhall be glad to ſee 


© you, brother, in the afternoon, for I have ſome- 


© what of importance to mention to: vou. At pre- 


ſent, Mr Blifil, as well as Ju: muſt excuſe me; 
for I am in haſte to dreſs.” 


„Well but, ſais 
the ſquire, do appoint a time.. Indeed, ſaid 
ſhe, « | can appoint no time. I telk you; I will ſee 
you in the afternoon.' © What the devil would 
you have me do?“ cries: the 'ſquire, turning to Bli- 
fill, { can no more turn her, than a. beagle can turn 
© an old hare. Perhaps, ſhe will be in a better hu- 


© mour in the afternoon.”*-——* I am condemned, E_ 


© ſee, Sir, to misfortune,” anſwered Blifil; $ bur L 


© ſhall always own my obhi igations to you.”—He ten | 


took a ceremonious leave of Mrs Weſtern, who was 


altogether as ceremontous on her part; and then 


they departed, the ſquire muttering to himſelf with 
an oath, that Blifil ſhould ſee his daughter in the af- 
ternoon. 

If Mr Weſtern. was little pleaſed with: this inter- 


view, Blifil was leſs. As to the former, he impute&# 


the whole behaviour of his fiſter.to her humour only, 
and to her diſſatisfaction at the omifſion of ceremony 


in the viſit; but Bhfil ſaw a little deeper into things. 


He fuſpected ſomewhat. of more conſequence, from 
two or three words which dropt from the lady; and, 
to ſay the truth, he ſuſpected right, as will appear 
when I have unfolded the ſeveral matters which will 


be contained | in the following 3 1 
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Saceleme. of lady Bellaſton for the ruin of Tones. 


1 OVE had taken too deep a root in the mind of 


1 3 lord Fellamar to be plucked up by the rude 


hands of Mr Weſtern. In the heat of reſentment he 
had indeed given a commiſſion to captain Egglane, 
Which the captain had far exceeded in the execution; 
nor had it been executed at all, had his lordſhip been 
able to find the captain after he had ſeen lady Bella- 
ſton, which was in the afternoon of the day after he 
bad received the affront; but ſo induſtrious was the 
captain in the diſcharge of his duty, that having af-. 
ter long enquiry found out the *ſquire's lodgings very 
late in the evening, he ſat up all night at a tavern, 
that he might not miſs the ſquire in the morning, 
and by that means miſſed the revocation which my 
lord had ſent to his lodgings. 8 
In the afternoon then next after the intended rape 
of Sophia, his lordſhip, as we have ſaid, made a viſit 
to lady Bellaſton, who laid open ſo much of the cha- 
racter of the ſquire, that his lordſhip plainly ſaw the 
abſurdity he had been guilty of in taking any offence 
at his words, eſpecially as he had thoſe honourable 
deſigns on his daughter. He then unboſomed the vio- 
lence of his paſſion to lady Bellaſton, who readily 
undertook the cauſe, and encouraged him with cer- 
.tain aſſurance of a moſt favourable reception from all 
the elders of the family, and from the father himſelf 
when he ſhould be ſober, and ſhould be made ac- 
Auainted with the nature of the offer made to his 
daughter. The only danger, ſhe ſaid, lay in the fel- 
low ſhe had formerly mentioned, who, though a beg- 
gar and a vagabond, had by ſome means or other, the 
knew not what, procured himfelf' tolerable cloaths, 


and paſt for a gentleman. Now,” ſays ſhe, as [ 


© have, for the ſake of my couſin, made it my buſi- 
< neſs to enquire after this fellew, I have luckily 
found out his lodgings; with which ſhe then ac- 
quainted his lordſhip. I am thinking, my lord,“ 
added ſne, 28 this fellow is too mean for your per- 
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c ſonal reſentment) whether: it would not be poſlible- 


« for your lordſhip to contrive ſome method of having; 


© him preſſed and ſent on board a ſhip. Neither lave - 
nor conſcience forbid this project; for the fellow, 


I promiſe you, however, well dreſt. 1 is but a vaga- 
+ bond, and as proper as any fellow in the ſtreets to- 


© be preſſed into the ſervice; and as for the conſcien- 
_ © tious part, ſurely the preſervation of a young lady 
from ſuch ruin is a moſt meritorious ac; nay, with 


© regard to the fellow himſelf, unleſs be could ſuc- 


| & ceed (which Heaven forbid) with my couſin; it may: 


© probably be the means of preſerving him from the 


© gallows, and perhaps may make his fortune in an 


* honeſt way. 


Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her Ware 5 


for the part which ſhe was pleaſed to- take in the af- 


fair, upon the ſucceſs of which his whole future hap- 


pineſs entirely depended. He ſaid, he ſaw at preſent- 
no objection. to the preſſing ſcheme, and would con- 


fider of putting it in execution. He: then. moſt ear 


neſtly recommended to her ladyſhip, to do him the 
honour of immediately mentioning his propoſals to- 
the family; to whom, he ſaid. — offered a Carte 
Blanche, and would ſettle his fortune in almoſt any 
manner they ſhould require. And after uttering ma- 


ny ecſtacies and raptures concerning Sophia, he took 


his leave and departed; but not before he had retei- 


ved the ſtrongeſt charge to beware of Jones, and to- 
loſe no time in ſecuring. his perſon where he ſhould 
no longer be in a capacity of making. any nete to- 
the ruin of the young lady. 


The moment Mrs Weſtern was arrived at her ba 
gings, a card was diſpatched with her compliments to- 
lady Bellaſton; who no ſooner received it than, with. 
the impatience of a lover, the flew to her couſin, re- 
joiced at this fair opportunity, whick beyond her 
hopes offered itſelf: for ſhe was much better pleaſed 


with the proſpect of making the propoſals to a woman 


of ſenſe, and who knew the world, than to a gentle - 


man whom ſhe honoured with the appellation of Hot- 
tentot; though indeed from him * ee no 


danger of a refuſal. 
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The two ladies being met, after very ſhort previous 


| . fell 10 buſineſs, which was indeed al- 


molt as ſoon concluded as begun; for Mrs Weſtern 


no ſooner heard the name of lord Fellamar than her 


cheeks glowed with pleaſure; but when ſhe was ac- 
quainted with the eagerneſs of his paſſion, the ear- 
neſtneſs of his propoſals, and the genetolity of his 
offer, ſhe delared her full latisſaction i in the moſt ex- 


‚ plicit terms. 


In the progreſs of their ee cheir Ae 
turned to Jones, and both couſins very pathetically 
lamented the unfortunate attachment which botha- 


A 3 Sophia had to that young fellow; and Mrs 


eſtern entirely attributed it to the folly of her bro- 


ther's management. She concluded however at laſt, 


with declaring her confidence in the good underſtand- 
ing of her niece, who, though ſhe would not give up 
Her affection in favour of Blifil, will, I doubt not, 
fays ſhe, ſoon be prevailed upon to facrifice a ſimple 


_ Inclination to the addreſſes of a fine gentleman, who 


brings her both a title and a large eſtate: For in- 
© 'deed,” added ſne. I muſt do Sophby the juſtice to 
confeſs, this Blifil is but a hideous kind If fellow, 


and hath nothing but his fortune to recommend 
him.” 
* Nay,” aid lady Bellaſton, I don't then fo much | 
* wonder at my couſin; for I, promiſe you this Jones 


r 

as you know, Bellaſton, all country gentlemen are, 
ce 
4 


is a very agreeable fellowy and hath one virtue 


4 
* which the men ſay is a great recommendation to 
us. What do you think, Mrs Weſtern 1 ſhall 


certainly make you laugh; nay, I can hardly tell 
you myſelf for laughing Will you believe that 
< the fellow hath had the aſſuranee to make love to 
me? But if you ſhould be inclined to diſbelieve it, 


here is evidence enough, bis own hand-writing, I 
_*« afſure yon.” She then delivered her couſin the let- 


ter with the propoſals of marriage, which if the read- 


er hath a defire to ſee, he will find already on record 
in the XVth book of this hiſtory. 


pon my word, I am aſtoniſhed,” faid Mrs Wel. | 


n m 28 . a malter-piece of affurance. 


5 With 
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© With your leave, 1 may poſſibly make ſome uſe of 
« this letter.” * You have my full liberty, cries lady 


' Bellaſton, © to apply it to what purpoſe you pleaſe. 
However, I would not have it ſhewn to any but 


« Miſs Weſtern. nor to her unleſs you find occaſion” 


Well, and how did you ule the fellow ? returned 


Mrs Weſtern. Not as a huſband,” ſaid the lady; 
* I am not married, | promile: you, my dear You 
know, Mrs Weſtern, I have tried the comtort once 


already; and once I think is enough for any rea- 


ſonable woman.” 

This letter lady Bellaſton thought would certainly 
turn the balance againſt Jones in the mind of Sophia, 
and ſhe was emboldened to give it up, partly by her 


hopes of having him inſtantly diſpatched out of the 
way, and partly by having ſecured the evidence of 
Honour, who, upon#ſounding her, ſhe ſaw ſufficient 


reaſon to imagine, was prepared to teſtify whateyer 


ſhe pleaſed. a 
1 perhaps the ule may wonder why lady Bel- | 
laſton, who in her heart hated Sophia, ſhould be ſo 
deſirous of promoting a match, which was ſo mach 


to the intereſt of the young lady. Now, 1 would 


dieſire ſuch readers to look carefully into human na- 


ture, page almoſt the laſt, and there he will find, in 


| ſcarce legible characters, that women, notwithſtand- 


ing the prepoſterous behaviour of mothers, aunts, &c. 


in matrimonial matters, do in reality think it fo. 
great a misfortune to have their inclinations in love 


thwarted, that they imagine they ought never to 


carry enmity higher than upon theſe diſappointments: | 
e he will find it written much about the an 
=P 

with the poſſeſſion of a man, will go above half way 


ace, that a woman who hath once been pleaſed 


to the devil, co prevent auy other woman from en- 


joying the ſame. 


If he will not be contented with think e 1 
freely confeſs 1 ſee no other motive to the actions of 
that lady, unleſs we wilt conceive the was bribed by 


lord Fellamar, N or my own. part 1 255 no cauſe 


to a os 


| Now 


* * 
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* Now this e the affair which. Mrs Weſtern was 
Preparing to introduce to Sophia, by ſome pretatory 
diſcourſe on the folly of love, and on the witdom of 
legal proſtitution for hire, when her brother and Blifik 


| broke abruptly 1 in upon her; and hence aroſe all thas 


coldneſs in her behaviour to Blifl, which though the 
Nquire, as was uſual with him, imputed to a wrong 
cauſe, infuſed into Blifil himſelf (he being a much 
more cunning _— a ee the real ee . 


8 H K N. 
. which Jones pays a viſit to Mrs F meapatrick. 


HE reader may now perhaps be pleaſed to re · 
turn with me to Mr Jones, who at the appoint. 
| ed hour attended on Mrs Fitzpatrick : but before we 
relate the converſation which now paſt, it may be 
proper, according to our method, to return a little 
back, and to account for ſo great an alteration of 
behaviour in this lady, that from changing her lod- 
ging principally to avoid Mr Jones, the had now 
OR as hath. been ſeen, ſought this inter- 
view. DP 7 
And hare we ſhall noel only to reſort to what hh 
pened the preceding day, when hearing from lady 
Bellaſton, that Mr Weſtern was arrived in town, ſhe. 
went to pay her duty to him, at his lodgings at Pic-- 
cadilly, where ſhe was received with many ſcurvy: 
compellations top coarſe to be repeated, and was even- 
threatened to be kicked out of doors. From hence 
an old ſervant of her aunt Weſtern, with whom ſhe 
was well acquainted, conducted her to the Jodgings 
of that lady, who treated her not more kindly, but 
more politely: or, to ſay the truth, with rudeneſs in 
another way. In ſhort, ſhe returned ſoom both, plainiy 
convinced not only that her ſcheme of reconciliation | 
had proved abortive, but that ſhe mult for ever give 
over all thoughts of bringing it about by any means 
whatever. From this moment deſire of revenge only 
Filled her mind; and in this temper meeting. Jones. at 
the play, an opportunity ſeemed Lo ber ta occur al. 


4 eſiecting this purpoſe, | Si # 
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The d muſt remember, that he was acquainted 
by Mrs Fitzpatrick, in the account ſhe gave of her 
own ſtory, with the fondneſs Mrs Weſtern had for- 
merly ſhewn for Mr Fitzpatrick. at Bath, from the 
diſappointment of which, Mrs Fitzpatrick derived 
the great bitterneſs her aunt had expreſſed toward 
her. She had therefore no doubt but "pn the good 
lady would as eaſily liſten to the addreſſes of Mr 
Jones, as ſhe had before done to the other; for the 
ſuperiority of charms was. elearly on the fide. of Mr 
Jones; and the advance which her aunt had fince 
made in age, ſhe concluded, (how juſtly I will not ſay) 
was an argument rather in favour of her project than 

ainſt it. 

Therefore, when Jones ie e aw a previans. | 
declaration of her defire of ſerving him, arifing, as the 
faid, from a firm aſſurance how much ſhe ſhould. by ſo 
doing oblige Sophia; and after ſome - excuſes for her 
former diſappointment, and after acquainting Mr Jones 
in whoſe cuſtody his miſtreſs was, of which ſhe thought 
him ignorant; ſhe very explicitly mentioned her ſcheme 
to him, and adviſed him to make tham addreſſes to the 
older lady. in order to procure an eaſy acceſs to the 
| Younger, informing bim at the ſame time of the ſuc - 


ceis which Mr Fitzpatrick had formerly owed to che N 


very ſame ſtratagem. 
Mr Jones expreſſed great gratitude to the lids fob. 
the kind intentions towards him which ſhe had ex» 
preſſed, and indeed teſtified, by this propoſal; but 
beſides intimating ſome diffidence of ſuccels from the 
lady's knowledge-of his love to her niece, which had 
not been her caſe in regard to Mr Fitzpatrick, he 
ſaid, he was afraid Miſs Weſtern would never agree 
to an impoſition of this kind, as well from her utter 
deteſtation of all fallacy, as from her avowed duty to 
her aunt. 
Mrs Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; ind 
indeed, if it may not be called a lapſe of the tongue, 
it was a ſmall deviation from politeneſs in Jones, and 
into which he ſcarce would have fallen, had not the - 
delight he felt in * Sophia, hurried him out of 


all 
\ 
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all refleQion; for this commendation af one couſja' Was 
more than a tacit rebuke on the other. | 
Indeed, Sir,” anſwered the lady, with ſome alan 
e I cannot think there is any thing eaſier than to cheat 
an old woman with-a profeſſion of love, when her 
4 r is amorous; and though ſhe is my aunt, 
_ © | maſt ſay there never was a more liquoriſh one than 
| . her ladyſhip. Can't you pretend that the deſpair of 
£ poſſefling her niece, from her being promiſed to Bliz- 
* fil, has made you turn your thoughts towards: her? 
« As to: my couſin Sophia, I can't imagine her to be 
© ſuch a ſimpleton as to have the leaſt ſcruple on ſuch 
an account, or to conceive any harm in puniſhing one 
of theſe hags for the many miſchiefs they bring upon 
“families, by their tragi-comic paſſions; for which I 1 
think it is pity they are not puniſhable by law. 1 
had no ſuch. ſeruple myſelf; and yet I hope my cou- 
© fin Sophia will not think it an affront when | ſay ſhe 
4 cannot deteſt every real ſpecies. of falſehood 'more = 
than her coufin Fitzpatrick. To my; aunt indeed I 
pretend no duty, nor doth ſhe deſerve any. How: 
« ever, Sir, I have given. you my advice, and if you 
decline purſuing it, I ſhall have the leſs opinion: of 
your underſtanding —— that's all. 
Juones now clearly ſaw the error he had committed; 
and exerted his utmoſt power to rectify it; but he on- 
ly faultered and uttered into nonſenſe and, contra- 
diction. To ſay che truth, it is often ſafer to abide by 
the conſequences of the firſt blunder, than to endea- 
your to rectify it; for by ſuch endeavours we generally 
plunge. deeper inſtead of extricating ourſelves.; and 
| few-perſons will on ſuch occaſions have the good-nar 
ture which Mrs Fitzpatrick diſplayed to Jones, by lay 
ng, with a ſmile, You need attempt no more excuſes; 
for | can eaſily forgive a real lover, whatever is the. 
« effect of fondneſs for his miſtreſs.” | 
Sbe then renewed her propoſal, and very fervently: 
mended it, omitting no argument which her 
invention could ſuggeſt on the ſubje& ; for ſhe was 
ſo violently incenſed againſt her aunt, that ſcarce any 
* Was capable of. affording. her equal plealurg 
Wl E 
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with expoſing her ; and, like a true woman, ſhe would 


ſee no difficulties in the execution of a favo i 


ſcheme. 8 


Jones however perſiſted in declining the undertak - 
ing, which had not indeed the leaſt probability of 


ſucceſs. He eaſily perceived the motives which in- 


dnced Mrs Fitzpatrick to be ſo eager in preſſing her 


advice. He ſaid he would not deny the tender and 


paſſionate regard he had for Sophia; but was ſo con- 


ſcious of the inequality of their ſituations, that he 
could never flatter himſelf ſo far as to hope, that ſo 


divine a young lady would condeſcend to think on ſo 
unworthy a man; nay, he proteſted he could ſcarce 


bring himſelf to think ſhe ſhould. He concluded with 


a profeſſion of generous ſentiments, which we have 


not at preſent leiſure to ãnſert. 


There are ſome fine women (for 1 dare not here 
ſpeak in too general terms) with whom telf is ſo pre- 
dominant, that they never detach it from any ſubje& ; 


and as vanity is with chem a ruling principle, they 


are apt to lay hold of whatever praiſe they meet with; 


and, though the property of others, convey it to their 


own uſe. In the company of theſe ladies, it is im- 


poſſible to ſay any thing handſome of another wo- 
man, which they will not apply to themſelves: nay; 


they often improve the praiſe they ſeize; as for in- 


ſtance, if her beauty, her wit, her gentility, her good - 
humour, deſerve ſo much commendation, what do I 


deſerve who poſſeſs thoſe qualities in ſo much more 


eminent a degree? 


To theſe ladies a man often recommends himſelf 
while he is commending another Woman; and while 
he is expreſſing ardour and generous ſentiments far / 


his miſtreſs, they are conſidering what 'a charming 


over this man. would make to them, who can feel all 


this tenderneſs for an inferior degree of merit. Of 
this, ſtrange as it may ſeem, I have ſeen many in- 


ſtances beſides Mrs Fitzpatrick, ro whom all this 


really happened, and who now began to feel a ſome- 
what for Mr Jones, the ſymptoms of which ſhe much 


ſooner underſtood than poor Sophia had formerly 


done. 


| | : To 
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To ſay the truth, perfect beauty in both ſexes is 
more - irreſiſtible object than it is generally thought; 
for notwithſtanding ſome of us are contented - with 
more homely lots, and learn by rote (as children are 
to repeat what gives them no idea) to deſpiſe outſide 
und to value more ſolid charms; yet I have always 


obſerved at the approach of. conſummate beauty, that | 


theſe more ſolid charms only ſhine with that kind 
of luſtre which the ſtars have after the riſing of the 
+: 
When Jones had finiſhed his axclamations, many of 
Which would have become the mouth of Oroondates 
himſelf, Mrs Fitzpatrick heaved a deep ſigh, and ta- 
king her eyes off from Jones, on whom they had been 
fome time fixed, and dropping them on the ground, 
ſhe cried, * Indeed, Mr Jones, I pity you ; but it is 
* the curſe of ſuch tenderneſs to be thrown away on 
7 thoſe who are inſenſible of it. I know my covſin 
. better than you. Mr Jones, and I muſt ſay, any 
* woman who makes no return to ſuch a pathon, and 
© ſuch a perſon, is unworthy of both. 3 9 1 
Sure, Madam, ſays Jones, * you 't mean! 
Mean ! cries Mrs Fitzpatrick, © I know not what 
i mean; there is ſomething, I think, in true tender- 
* neſs bewitching ; few women ever meet with it in 
men, and fewer ſtill know how to value it when they 
do. I never heard ſuch truly noble ſentiments, and 
© I can't tell how it is, but you force one to believe 
you. Sure ſhe muſt be the moſt contemptible of 
women who can overlook ſuch merit.“ 
The manner and look with which all this was ſpoke 
infuſed a ſuſpicion into Jones, which we don't care to 
_ convey in direct words to the reader. Inſtead of ma- 
king any anſwer, he ſaid, © I am afraid, Madam, I 
have made too tireſome a viſit,” and offered to take 
his leave. 

Not at all, Sir,” fond Mrs Fiezparrick. — 
* Indeed I pity you, Mr ' Jones; indeed I do : but if 
vou are going, conſider of the ſcheme I have men- 
s tioned. I am convinced you will approve it, and 
let me ſee you again as - as you can. To- 

"2 | | 0 morrow 
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© morrow morning if vou will, or at leaſt ſome time 
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© to-morrow. I thall be athome all day“ a 


* . Jones then, after many expreſſions of thanks, very 
reſpectfully retired; nor could Mrs Fitzpatrick for- 


bear making him 4 preſent of à look at parting, by 
which if he had underſtood nothing, he muſt have 
had no underſtanding in the language of the eyes. 
In reality it confirmed. his reſolution of returning to 


her no more; for faulty as he hath hitherto appeared 


in this hiſtory, his whole thoughts were now ſo con- 
fined to his Sophia, that-I believe no woman upon 
earth could have now drawn him into an act of i in- 
conſtancy. | 

- Forrune, however, wha: was not. his friend; andere 
as he intended to give her no ſecond opportunity, to 


make the beſt of this; and accordingly produced the 


tragical incident which we are now in forrowful notes 
to ae in EY 


c H K F. x. 
71 conſequence of the preceding . | 
M. Fitzpatrick having received the letter befor | 


mentioned, from Mrs Weſtern, and being by 

that means acquainted with the place to which his | 
wiſe was retired, returned directly to Bath, and thence 

the day after ſet forward to London 3 
The reader hath been already often informed of | 

the jealous temper of this gentleman. He may like- 


wiſe be pleaſed to. remember the ſuſpicion which he 


had conceived of Jones at Upton, upon. his findin 
him in the room with Mrs Waters ; and though 105 


ficient reaſons had afterwards appeared entirely to 


clear up that ſuſpicion, yet now the reading ſo hand- 
ſome a character of Mr Jones from his wife, cauſed 
him to reflect, that the likewiſe was in the inn at the 
ſame time, and jumbled together ſuch a confuſion of 
circumitances in a head which was naturally none f 
the cleareſt, that the whole preduced that oP — 
* Mentioned 38 e eat in his tragedy of 
thello 
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And now, as be was inquiring in the ſtreet after 
5 Bis wife, and had juſt received directions to the doors 
unfortunately Mr Jones was iſſuing from it. 
_ Fitzpatrick. did not yet recolle& the face of Jones ; : 
however, ſeeing a young well: dreſſed fellow coming 
From his wife, he made directly up to him, and aſked 
Him what he bad. been doing in that houſe ; for 1 
* am ſure, ſaid he, Jou muſt have been in ir, asT. 
1 law you come out of it“ 

Jones anſwered very ade yt 4 That he had hoon 
< viſiting a lady ans, To which Fitzpatrick replied,- - | 
What buſineſs have you with theJdady ?? Upon which 

5 Jones, who now perfectly remembered the voice, fea- 
tures, and indeed coat of the gentleman, cried out, 

—*< Ha, my good friend I give me your hand; I hope 
ibere i is no ill blood remaining between us, e LY 
< ſmall-miſtake which happened ſo long ago.” 

Upon my ſoul, Sir, ſaid Fitzpatrick, <- L dow 
< know your name, nor your face Indeed, Sir, 
Faid Jones, neither have I the pleaſure of knowing 
your name, but your face I very well remember to 
have ſeen-beſore at Upton, where a foolifh quarrel 
happened between us, which, if ; it is not made 29 
yet, we will now make up over a bottle.“ 

At Upton !' .cried the other. Ha! upon my 
* ſoul. I believe your name is Jones.“ Indeed,” 
anſwered he, it is.“ O, upon my ſoul,“ cries 
Fitzpatrick, you are the very man 1 wanted to meet. 
< —Upen my ſoul 1 will drink a bottle with you pre- 
ſently; but firſt 1 will give you a great knock over 
the pate. Ihere is for you, you raſcal. Upon my 
ſoul, if you do not give me ſatisfaction for that 
blow, | will give you another.“ And then drawing 
his ſword, put himſelf in a poſture of defence, Roy 
Was the ole ſcience he underſtood. - | 

Jones was a little ſtaggered by the — wha came 
fomew hat unexpectedly; but preſemily recovering 

Simſelf he alſo drew, and though he underſtood no- 

ching of fencing, preſſed on {fo boldly upon Fitzpatrick, 
that he beat down his guard, and {heathed one half of 
| His ſword in the body af rhe ſaid gentleman, who had 
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| ls point of his ſword; and leaning upon it, erieck 
3 — ſatisſaction enough: I am a dead man. 


I hope not, cries Jones, but Whatever be the 
* conſequence, you muſt be ſenſible you have drawn 


it upon yourſelf” At this inſtant a number of fel 


Jows ruſhed in and ſeized. Jones, who told them, be 


ſhould make no reſfitance; and begged ſome of them 


at leatt would take care of the wounded gentleman. 


Ay, cries one of the ſellows, the wounde# 


« gentleman will be taken care enough of:; for I ſup 


* poſe he hath not many hours to live As for you, 


Sir, you havera month-at leaſt good yet. © D—w 
me, Jack, ſaid another, he hath- prevented his- 


voyage; he's bound to another. port now; and 
many other ſuch jeſts was our poor Jones made the 


ſubject. of, by theſe fellows; who were indeed the gang. 
employed by lord Fellamar, and had dogged him in- 
to the houſe of Mrs Fitzpatrick, waiting for him av 
the corner of the Greet when this unfortunate. aca 


dent happened. 


The officer iS commanded this gang very vilely 
concluded, that his bufineſs was now to deliver his: 


priſoner into the hands of the civil magiſtrate. He 


ordered him therefore to be carried to a public houſe; 


where having ſent for a conſtable, he delivered him to | 
vis cuſtody... 


The conſtable fide Mr Jones: very well dreſſed, ank 


5 en e. that the accident had happened in a duel; 
treated his . priſoner with great civility, and, at his 


requeſt, diſpatched a meifenger to enquire after the 


_ wounded gentleman, who was now at a tavern under 


the ſurgeon's hands. The report brought back was, 


that the wound was certainly mortal, and there were 
no hopes of life. Upon which the conſtable informed 


Jones, that he mult go before a juſtice. He anſwered, 


* wherever you pleaſe: I am indifferent as to What 
_ © happens to me; for though I am convinced I am 
not guilty of murder in the eye of the law, yet the 


* weight of blood I find intolerable upon my mind.“. 
Jones was now conducted before the juſtice, wha. 


he ſurgeon who dreſſed Mr Fitzpatrick appeared, 


and * that he believed the wound to be mor- 
L 2 | tal 8 
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tal; vpon- which the priſoner was | committed to the 
Gate. houſe. It was very late at night, ſo that Jones 

would not ſend ſor Partridge till the next morning; 
and as he never ſhut his eyes till ſeven, ſo it was near 
twelve before the poor fellow, who was greatly fright- 


_ enced at not hearing from his maſter ſo long, received 4 


- a meſſage which almoſt. deprived him of his vn, 
when he heard it. : 
He went to the Gate-booſe wich trembling knees 
and a beating heart, and was no ſooner arrived in the 
Preſence of Jones, than he lamented the misfortune 
that had befallen him, with many tears, looking all 
"the while frequently about him in great terror; for as 
the news now arrived that Mr Fitzpatrick was dead, 
the poor fellow apprehended every minute that his 
ghoſt would enter the room. At laſt he delivered him 
a letter, which he had like to have forgot, and which 
came from Sophia by the hands of Black George. 
Jones preſently diſpatched every one out of the 
room, and having Ws en e the ane, read 
as lolloms: 1 | _- | 
* You owe the. hearing froul's me again to an doo 
„dent which I own ſurpriſes me. My aunt hath juſt 
% now ſhewn me a letter from you to lady Bellaſton, 
Which contains a propoſal of marriage. I am con- 
46 vinced 1 it is your own hand; and what more ſurpriſes 
, me is, that it is dated at the very time when you 
% would have me imagine you was under fuch con- 


* cern on my account ] leave you to comment on 


* this fact. All I deſire is, that your name may 
| 2 1 never more 0 mentioned to | 
| FP 8. W.” 


orf the a fanatics of Mr- Jones's 8 wh RE 
E of the pangs with which he was now tormented, we 

cannot give the reader a better idea, than by ſaying, 
bis miſery was ſuch, that even Thawckum would al- 
moſt have pitied him. But bad as it is, we ſhall at 
preſent leave him in it, as his good genius (if he real- 
Iy had any) ſeems to have done. And here we pu | 


an _ to the lixteenth book of our ag 
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CHAP I 
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Containing «portion of imroduttory vum. 
HEN a comic writer hath made his princi-- 


highe® pitch of human miſery, they both conclude- 
their buſineſs to be yy and that ge WI is come 


to a period. 


Had we * of the tragic- 3 the ca» 


muſt now allow we were very nearly arrived at this 


period, fince it would be difficult for the devil or any 


of his repreſentatives on earth; to have contrived muck; 


greater torments for poor jones, than thoſe in which⸗ 


we left him in the laſt chapter; and as for Sophia, 
a good-natured- woman would hardly with more un 


eaſineſs to a rival, than what ſhe muſt at preſent be- 
ſuppoſed to feel. What then remains to complete the: 
_ tragedy but a. murder or two, and a few EE: ſen- 


tences? _ l 


But to - bring: our- Fn a "ab out 55 1 bee 5 
anguilh and 1 85 and to land them at. laſt:on the 
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In regard to Sophia, it is more than probable, that 


we ſhall ſomewhere or other provide a good huſband 
for her in the end, either Blifil, or my ford, of ſome- 


body elſe; bur as to poor Jones, ſuch are the calami- 


ties in which he is at preſent involved, owing to his 
 Imprudence, by which, if a man doth not become a 


felon to the world, he is at leait a Feto de ſe; fo deſti- 


tute is he now of friends, and fo. perſecuted by ene- 


os CHE HISTORY. OF Book XVII. 
ſhore of happineſs, ſeems a much harder taſk; a taſk 


indeed fo hard that we:do:not-undertake to execute it. 


pores 


mies, that we almoſt deſpair of bringing him to any 


good ; and if our reader delights in ſeeing executidns, 


rogue, whom we have unfortunately made our hero, 


we will lend him none of that ſupernatural aſſiſtance 
with which we are entruſted, upon condition that we 


uſe it only on very important occaſions. If he doth 
not therefore find ſome natural means' of fairly ex- 


tricating himſelf from all his diſtreſſes, we will do no 


violence to the truth and dignity of hiſtory for bis 


fake; for we had rather relate that he was hanged at 


Tyburn (which may very probably be the caſe) than 
| forfeit our integrity, or ſhock the'faith of our reader. 


- In this the ancients had a great advantage over the 


| moderns. Their mythology, which was at that time 


more firmly believed by the vulgar than any 1 155 


zs at preſent, gave them always an opportunity 
Jivering a favourite hero. Their deities were always 
ready at the writer's elbow, to execute any of his pur · 


poſes; and the more extraordinary the invention was, 


lous reader. Thoſe writers could With greater eaſe 


I think he ought not to loſe any time in taking firſt 
row at Tyburn. : 
This I faithfully promiſe, that notwithſtanding any 
_ affection which we may be ſuppoſed to have for this 


| the greater was the ſurpriſe and delight of the creda- 


have conveyed a friend ſrom one country to another, 

nay, from one world to another, and have brought 

him back again, than a poor circumſcribed | 

can deliver him from a gaol. 

"The Arabians and Perſians had an equal 8 

N in OY their tales from ihe Genii ene 
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which they believe in as an article of their faith, up- 


on the authority of the Koran itſelf. But we have 


none of theſe helps. To natural means alone are we 


confined; let us try therefore what by theſe means 


may be done for poor Jones; though, to confeſs the 
truth, ſomething whiſpers me in the ear, that be doth 


not yet know the work of his fortune; and that a 
more ſhocking piece of news than any be hath yet 
heard, remains * — in the nen leaves of 
fate. 
| ; -j 1 A P. II. 
The generous and gratef ul behaviour of Mrs Miller, | 


R Aae and Mrs Miller were juſt ſat 
down to breakfait, when Blifil, who had gone 


out very early that n returned to make one 
of the company. 


He had not been long ſemi: before bb vigor as 


follows: © Good Lord! my dear uncle, what do yo 
| + think hath happened? I vow lam afraid of telling 


* it you, for fear of ſhocking you with the rement- | 
* brance of ever having thewn any kindneſs to ſuch 
© a villain.” © What is the matter, child?“ ſaid the 


uncle. I fear I have ſhewn kindneſs in tny life to 


the unworthy more than once. But charity doth 


nd not adopt the vices of its objects“. O, Sir, re- 
turned Blifil, © it is not without the ſecret: direction 


of Providence that you mention the word adoption. 


Tour adopted ſon, Sir, that Jones, that wretch 
whom you nouriſhed in your boſom, hath proved 
one of the greatelt villains upon earth.” © By all 


* that's ſacred ' tis falle,” cries Mrs Miller. a 8 Mr 


Jones is na villain. He is one of the worthieſt 
creatures breathing; and if any other perſon had 


called him villain, [ would have thrown all this 
© boiling water in his face. Mr Allworthy looked 


very much amazed-at this behaviour. But ſhe did 


not give him leave to ſpeak, before turning to him, 
ſhe cried, © I hope you will not be angry with me; 


"I ſhould not offend you, Sir, for the world: but 
Es indeed I could not bear to bear him called ſo.“ 


I muſt. 
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„I maſt own, Madam,“ ſaid Allworthy very gravely, | 


I am a little ſurprized to hear you fo warmly de- 


fend a fellow you do not know.“ OI do know * 


him, Mr Allworthy, faid- the, indeed I do; I 


© ſhould be the moſt ungrateful of all wretches 11 | 


© denied it. O he hath preſerved me and my fittle 
* family; we have all reaſon to bleſs him while we 
_-© hve. And I pray Heaven to bleſs him, and turn 
the hearts of his malicious enemies. I know, I find, 
1 ſee he hath ſuch, * You ſurprize me, Madam, 
« till more, ſaid Allworthy ; - + ſure. you muſt mean 
_ © ſome other. It is impoſlible you ſhould have any 
_ * ſuch obligations to the man my nephew mentious.” 
Too ſurely, anſwered ſhe, I have obligations to 
him of the greateſt and tendereſt kind. He hath 
n been the preſerver of me ard mine.——Believe me, 
+ Sir, he bath been abuſed, groſsly abuſed to you; 
I know he hath, or you, whom I know to be all 
4 goodneſs and honour, would not, after the many 
| . kind and tender things I have heard you ſay of this 
poor helpleis child, have ſo diſdainfully called him 
© fellow. Indeed, my beſt of friends, he deſerves a 
kinder appellation from you, had you heard the 
good, the kind, the grateful things which 4 have 
heard him utter of you. He never mentions your 
name but with a ſort of adoration. In this very 
room I have ſeen him on his knees, imploring all. 
the bleſſings of heaven upon your head. 1 do not 
love that child there better than he loves you.“ 

I ſee, Sir, now,” ſaid Blifil, with one of thoſe 
grinning ſneers 0 which the vl marks his bet. 
beloved, © Mrs Miller really doth know him, [I 
_ © ſuppoſe you. will find ſhe is not the only one of 
your acquaintance to whom he hath expoſed you. 
As for my character, I perceive by ſome hints ſhe 
-* hath thrown out, he hath been: very free with it, 
bot I forgive him.“ And the Lord forgive you, 
« Sir,” fays Mrs Miller; © we have all fins RN to 
'* ſtand in need of his forgivenneſs. = 
pon my word, Mrs Miller,” faid Allwonthy,: *F 

* LY: not take this. behaviour of chris to my nephew, 
| : : 7 4+ 3 N | 
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© kindly and 1 do * you, as any re flections which 
« you caſt upon him muſt come only from that wicked- 
« eſt of men, they would only ſerve, if that were poſ- 
ſible, to heighten: my refentment againſt him: for 1 
© muſt tell you, Mrs Miller, the young man who now 
« ſtands before you, hath ever been the warmeſt ads 
«© yocate for the ungrateful wretch whoſe cauſe: you. 
« eſpouſe. This, I think, when you hear it from my 
« own mouth, will make you wonder at fo much baſe- 
« nefs and ingratitude.* _ . 
l You are deceived, Sir, anſwered Mrs Miller, if 
they were the laſt words which were to iſſue from 
my lips, I would ſay you were deceived ; and. L once 
© more repeat it, the Lord forgive thoſe who have de- 
c ceived you. I do not pretend to ſay the young man 
_ + is without faults, but they are the faults of wild- 
« neſs and of youth; faults which he may, nay, which 
I am certain he will relinquith; and if he ſhould not, 
they are vaſtly overbalanced by one of the moſt hu- 
* mane, tender, honelt hearts that ever man was bleſ- 
+ fed with.” 

Indeed, Mrs Miller, ſaid, Allworthy, £ had this 
© been rene of you, I ſhould not have believed it.“ 
Indeed, Sir, anfwered ſhe, you will believe every 
'* thing I have ſaid, I am ſure you will; and when 
« you have heard the tory which I ſhall tell you, (for 
« I will tell you all) you will be ſo far from bein 
* offended, that you will own (1 know your juſtice * 
« well) that I muſt have been the moſt deſpicable and 
_ © moſt ungrateful of wretches, if [ had ated any o- 
© ther part than I have.” | 
Well, Madam, ſaid Aue 1 ſhall be va. 

© glad to hear any good excule for a behaviour which 
I I muſt confeſs, I think, wants an excuſe. And NOW, 
Madam, will you be pleaſed to let my nephew pro- 
ceed in his ſtory without interruption. He would 
not have introduced à matter of flight conſequence - 
© with ſuch a preface. Perhaps even this tory wilt 
© cure you of your miſtake. 
Mrs Miller gave tokens of ſubwilfon, and then 
Mr Blifil began thus, * I am fure, Sir, if you don't 
* thing proper to * the ill uſage of Mrs e 
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we ſhall eafily forgive what affects me 8 T think 
your goodneſs hath not deſerved this indignity at 
her hands. Well, child,” faid Allworthy, but 
* what is this new inftance? What hath he done of 
5 late? What, cries Blifil, notwithſlanding all 
Mrs Miller hath ſaid, I am very ſorry to relate, 
and what you ſhould never have heard from me; 
© had it not been a matter impoſſible. to'conceal from 
the whole world. In bort, he hath killed a man; 
= . * T will not ſay murdered, for perhaps it may not 
4 i © be ſo conſtrued in law, and 1 hope the beſt for his. 
= * ſake.” . = 
1 Allworthy looked ſhocked, and bleſſed himſelf; me = - 
= -_. hen turning to Mrs Miller, he cried, © Well, Madam,. = - 
= + what ſay you now?” '! 
Why ſay, Sir, anfurntd: ſhe, - that I never 
E was more concerned at any thing in my life; but, 
if the fact be true, I am convinced the man, who- 
© ever he is, was in the fault. Heaven knows there are 
many villains in this town, who make it their buſt- 
© neſs to provoke young gentlemen. Nothing but the. 
groeateſt provocation could have tempted him; for 
© of all the gentlemen I ever had in my houſe, I never 
< ſaw one ſo gentle, or ſo ſweet-tempered. . He was 
£ beloved by every one in * houſe, and ey one 
4 who came near it.“ | : + | 
- While ſhe was. thus running on, a violene. knocking | 
at the door interrupted the. converſation, and pre. 
vented her from proceeding further, or from recei- 
ving anx anſwer; for as the concluded this was a viſi - . 
tor to Mr Allworthy, ſhe haſtily retired, taking with | 
her her little girl, whoſe eyes were all over blubbered 
at the melancholy news ſhe heard of Jones, who uſed 
to call her his little wife, and. not only gave her many i 
Bean, but n whole hours in playing with her : 
+ Hinaſelf... . | 
Some readers may perhaps be leaded with theſe | 
minute circumſtances, . in relating of which we follow | 
the example of Plutarch, one of; the beſt of our bro- 
ther hiſterians; and others to whom they may appear 
trivial, will, we hope, at leuſt pardon em, as we are 
never prolix on tuck occaſions... | E 
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The arrow! if Mr We rs; d | gig matters concern . 
e ing the Paternal authority. * . 


R 8 Miller rad not long left the room, wth” | 
Mr Weſtern entered; but net before a ſmall Ee 
—— bout had paſſed between him and his chair- 
men; for the fellows who had taken up their burden 
at the Hercules Pillars, had conceived no hopes of ha- 
ving any future good cuſtomer in the ſquire; and 
they were moreover farther encouraged by his gene- 
roſity, (for he had given them of his own accord fix- - 
pence more than their fare;) they therefore very 
| boldly demanded another ſhilling, which ſo provoked 
the ſquire, that he not only beſtowed many hearty 
curſes on them at the door, but retained his anger 
after he came into the room; ſwearing that all the 
Londoners were like the conrt; and thought of no- 
thing but plundering country gentlemen. Den 
* me, fays he, if I won't walk in the rain rather 
< than get into one of their hand- barrows again. 
They have jolted me more in a mile, than Brown 12 
4 Beſs would in a long fox chace.“ | 
When his wrath on this-occafion was a little appea- 
ſed, he reſumed the ſame paſſionate tone on another. 
© There,” ſays he, there is fine buſineſs forwards 
now. The hounds have changed at laſt, and when 
* we imagined we had a fox to deal with, od rat- it, it 
turns out to be a badger at laſt” 
* Pray, my good neighbour, ſaid Allworthy, * my drop 
your metaphors, and ſpeak a little plainer.* * Why 
* then, ſays the ſquire, * to tell you plainly, we have 
© been all this time afraid of a ſon of a whore of a 
* baſtard of ſomebody's, I dowt know who's, not I 
| And now here is a confounded ſon of a whore of a 
4 lord, ho may be a baftard too for what I know or 
et” care, for he ſhall never have a daughter of mine by 
5 * my conſent. They. have beggare the nation, but 
e they ſhall never beggar me. iy 725 (hall never 
ET b be ſent over to Hanover,” | 
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* "To ſorprife me much, my good friend,” ſaid All | 


- worthy. © Why, zZounds, I am ſurpriſed myſelf,” an- 
ſwered the ſquire, © I went to ſee ſiſter Weſtern laſt 


night, according to her own appointment, and there 
1 was had into a whole room-full of women. —— / 
F There was my lady couſin Bellaſton, and my lady 


© Betty, and my-lady Catharine, and my lady I don't 
. know who; dn me if ever you catch me among 


+ © ſuch a kennel of hoop - petticoat b——s. D—n me, 
I'd rather be run by my own dogs, as one Acton 


. was, that the ſtory book ſays was turned into a hare, 


” ©, and his own dogs killed un, and eat un. Od-rabbet- 


c it, no mortal was ever run in ſuch a manner; if I 
o dogged one way, one had me, if I offered to.clap- 
© back, another ſnapped me. O, certainly one of the 
< greateſt matches in England, ſays . couſin; 


Gere he attempted to mimic them;) A very ad- 


© vantageous offer indeed, cries another coufin; 
(for you muſt know they be all my couſins, thof 1 
never zeed half o'um before. Surly, ſays that Fat 
a- ſe b , my lady Bellaſton, couſin, you mult 


offer.“ 


_ I 15 

Now I begin to 3 ſays Albecerhy, 
- © fome perſon hath made propoſals to Miſs Welterny 

©: which the ladies of the an approve, but is not o 


"ey liking. 

« My liking ! faid Weller. how the devil ſhould 
it? 1 tel you it is a lord, and thoſe are always volks 
whom yon know I always reſolved to have nothing 
to do with. Did unt I refuſe a matter of vorty 


8 


would have no dealings with. lords, and doit think 
1 1 would marry my daughter zu? Befides, ben't L 
. engaged to you, and did I ever go off any e 
when I had promiſed ?? 


As to that point, neighbour, ſaid Allworthy, 5 1 


5 entirely releaſe you from any engagement. No 


contract can be binding between parties Who bave 


not a full power to make it at the time, nor nee 


c e n the power: of fulfilling it. ? 
„„ AE ad 
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be out of your wits to think. of: refuſing ſuch an 


- years purchaſe now for a bit of land, which one 
o' um had a mind to put into a park, only becauſe 1 
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< Slud 15 then, ' anſwered Weſtern, © I _ you IL 


2 hive power, and I will fulfil it. Come along with 
me directly to Doctors Commons, I will get a li- 
4 cence; and 1 will go to ſiſter and take away the 


4 wenoh by force, and ſhe ſhall ha un, or I will lock 


| « her up'and keep her upon bread . water as long 
2s ſhe lives.“ | 


Mr Weſtern, ſaid Allworthy, * ſhall 1 beg you 
< will hear my full ſentiments on this matter?“ 


Hear thee! ay, to be ſure I will, anſwered he. 
Why then, Sir, cries Allworthy, I can truly ſay, 


< without a compliment either to you or the young 


lady, that when this match was propoſed, I em- 


© braced it very readily and heartily, from my regard 


to you both. An alliance between two families fo 


nearly rieighbours, and between whom there had 
always exiſted ſo mutual an intercourſe and good 


harmony, I thought a moſt defireable event; and 
© with regard to the young lady, not only the con- 


current opinion of all who knew her, but my own _ 


* obſervation affured me, that ihe would be an in- 
_ © eſtimable treaſure to a good huſband. I ſhall ſay 


0 nothing of her perſonal qualifications, which cer- 


* tainly are admirable; her good- nature, her chari- 
_ © table diſpoſition, her modeſty, are too well known 


* to need any panegyric: but ſhe hath one quality 


© which exiſted in a high degree in that beſt of wo- 


men, who is now one of the firſt of angels, Which 
* as it is not of a glaring kind, more commonly 
« eſcapes obſervation : ſo little indeed it is remarked, 
that I want a word to exprels it. I mut: uſe nega- 
© tives on this occaſion. I never heard any thing of 
* pertneſs, or what is called repartee, out of her 
* mouth; no pretence to wit, much leſs to that kind 
* of wiſdom, which is the reſult only of great learn- 


5 ing and experience; the affectation of Which in a 
young woman is as abſurd as any of the affecta - | 


tions of an Ape. No dictatorial fentiments, no 
* judicial opinions, no profound criticiſms. When- 
ever I have ſeen her in the company of men, ſhe 
* hath been all attention, with the modeſty of a 
© learner, not the forwardnels of a teacher. ” You'll. 
Vor. IX. : | K - 8 * pardag. 
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oP * me for it, but T once, to try her only, -de- 
fired her opinion on a point which was controvert- 
ed between Mr Thwackum and Mr Square. To 
which the anſwered with much ſweetneſs, Lon 
1 will pardon me, good Mr Allworthy, I am ſure 
c you cannot in earneſt think me capable of renting 
« any point in which two ſuch gentlemen diſa 
*« Thwackum and Square, who both alike thought 
< themſelves ſure of a favourable deciſion, ſeconded 
© my requeſt. She anſwered with the ſame good 
humour, I muſt abſolutely be excuſed; for I will 
«© affront neither ſo much, as to give my judgment 
* on his fide Indeed, ſhe always ſhewed the 
| * higheſt deference to the underſtandings of men; a 
quality abſolutely effential to the making a good 
wife. I ſhall only add, that as ſhe is moſt apparent- 
ly. void of all affectation, this deference muſt de 
certainly real.“ =o 
Here Blifit fighed bitterly : upon which Weſtern, 
-whoſe eyes wers full of tears at the praiſe of Sophia, 
blubbered out, Don't be chicken-hearted, for ſhat 
ha her, dn me, ſhat ha her, if ſhe was penty 
times as good. +5 
Remember your promiſe, Sir,” ed Allwatdhy, 
21 was not to be interrupred,” Well, ſhat-unt? 
anſwered the ſquire, I won't ſpeak another. word? 
Now, my good friend,” continued Allworthy, 
21 Xhave dwelt ſo long on the merit of this young 
& lady, partly as I really am in love with her cha- 
© rater, and partly that fortune (for the match in 
« that light is really advantageous on my nephew's 
* ſide) might not be imagined to be my principal 
view in having ſo eagerly embraced the propoſal. 
Indeed I heartily wiſhed to receive fo great a jewel 
© into my family: but though I may with for many 
good things, I would not therefore ſteal them, or 
+ be guilty of any violence or injuſtice to poſſeſs my - 
« ſelf of them. Now to force a woman into a mar- 
s riage contrary to her conſent or approbation, is an 
nd act of ſuch injuſtice and oppreſſian, that I wish 
| the laws of our country could reſtrain it; but 2 | 
. + good gabi d deer beten in de work e 
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+ gulated ate, and will provide thoſe Las; for it- 
« ſelf, which the neglect of legiſlators hath forgot- 
« ten to ſupply. This is ſurely a caſe of that kind; 


| + for is it not cruel, nay impious, to force a woman 
into that ſtate againſt her will; for her behaviour 


in which ſhe is to be accountable to the higheſt and 


moſt dreadful court of judicature, and to anſwer 
at the peril of her ſoul? To diſcharge the matri- - 


monial duties in an adequate manner is no eaſy 
taſk; and ſhall we lay this burthen upon a woman 
while we at the fame time deprive her of all that 
aſſiſtance which may enable her to undergo: it? 


enjoin her duties to which a whole. heart is ſearce 
equal? I mult ſpeak very plainly here: I think pa- 


rents who act in this manner are accefſaries to alt 
the guilt which their children afterwards incur, and 


of courſe muſt, before a juſt judge, expect to par- 


take of their punithment; but if they could avoid 
this, good Heaven! is there a ſou] who can bear the 


thonght of having contributed to the damnation of 
his child!“ 


For theſe reaſons, my beſt neighbours as I ſee che 


© inclinations of this you lady are moſt unhappilyx 
* averſe to my nephew, I mutt decline any further 


e thoughts of the honour you intended him, though 


* F afture you I thall always retain the moſt gratcful | 


« ſenſe of it. 
Well, Sir,” ſaid Weſtern, (the froth burſting fortle 
from his lips the moment they were uncorked) you | 
cannot ſay but I have heard you out, and now E 
expect you'll hear me; and if I don't anſwer everx 
word on't, why then Fl conſent to gee the matter 
* up. Firſt then I defire you to aniwer me one 
* queſtion, Did not I beget her? did not I beget 


* wiſe father that knows his own child; but I am 
* ſare I have the beſt title to her, for I bred her up. 
* But I believe you will allow me to be her father; 


and if I be, am I not to govern my own child? I 


* aſk you tbat, am I not to govern my own child? 
1 govern her in other matters, ſurely 
„ 5 I am 
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| + I am to govern ber in this which cohcerns her 
| * moſt. And what am I deſiring all this while? Am 
I 1 defiring her to do any thing for me? to give me 
| any thing?—Zo much on tother fide, that I am 
® 2 deſiring her to take away half my eſtate now, 
© and t'other half when I die. Well, and what is 
*: it all vor? Why is unt it te make her happy? It's 
© enough to make one mad to hear volks talk: if k 
1 was going to marry myſelf, then ſhe would ha 
| _ © reaſon to cry and td blubber; but, on the contra- 
: ry, han't I offered to bind down my land in ſuch a 
manner, that I could not marry if I would, ſeeing 
as narro' woman upon earth would ha me. What 
the devil in hell can I do more? I contribute to 
her damnation ! ———- Zounds ! Pd zee all the world 
_- Cd -n'd bevore her little vinger ſhould be hurt. 
© Indeed, Mr Allworthy, you muſt excuſe me, but 

I am ſurpriſed to hear you talk in ſuch a manner, 
and I muſt ſay, take it how you will, that I thought 

4 you had more ſenſe.” 

Allworthy reſented this 7 only with a ſmile; 

: nor could he, if he would have endeavoured it, have 
conveyed into that ſmile any mixture of malice or 
contempt. His ſmiles at folly were indeed ſuch as 
we may ſuppoſe the angels beſtow on the abſurdities 
of mankind. 

Blifil now defired to be mite to 655 a ow 
words, * As to vſing any violence on the young 
* tady; I am ſure I ſhall never conſent to it. My 

_ © conſcience will not permit me to uſe violence on 

any one, much leſs on a lady for whom, however 

*© :cruel ſhe is to me, I ſhall always preſerve the pureſt 
and ſincereſt affection; bur yet I have read, that 

women are ſeldom proof againſt perſevtrance. Why 
may J not hope then. by ſuch perſeverance at laſt 

' © to gain thoſe inclinations, in which for the future 

+ 1 ſhall; perhaps, have no rival; for as for this 

_* Jord, Mr Weſtern is ſo kind as to prefer me to him; 
and ſure, Sir, you will not deny but that a parent 
b © hath at leaſt a negative voice in theſe matters; nay, 

I 4 have heard this very young 52 herſelf ſay ſo . 

* more chan once, * W anda, that ſhe thought 

| a 4 children | 
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children inexcuſable who married in direct. oppo- 


« fition to the will of their parents. Beſides, though 


« the other ladies of the family ſeem to favour the 


8 pretenſions of my lord, I do not find the lady her- 


« ſelf is inclined to give him any countenance; alas! 
] am too well aſſured ſhe is not; I am too o ſenſible 


that wiekedeſt of men remains UPP« 
G heart.“ 


Ay, ay, be dn 9 PEE 
But ſurely, ſays Blifil, « when ſhe hears of this - 
murder which he hath — if the law ſhould . 
£ ſpare his life? 
What's that,“ cries Weſtern, 3 hath he 


: © committed a murder, and is there any hopes of ſees 


ing him hanged ? . — Tol de rol, tol lol de rol.” 


Here he fell a ſinging and capering about the room. 


Child, ſays Allworthy, this unhappy paſſion 
of yours diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure. I heartily- 


_ © pity you, and would do every fair OY to ann 


« your ſucceſs.” 

l deſire no more, cries Blifil, «I am e 
my dear uncle hath a better opinion of me than to 
8 _— that I myſelf wou'd e of more? lf 7 
| * Lookee, ſays Allworthy, you have my leave to 


C write, to viſit, if ſhe will permit it,. but I inſiſt- 


on no thoughts of violence. I will have no confige- | 


ment, nothing of that kind attempted.” 


Well, well, cries the ſquire, nothing of that 
kind ſhall be attempted; we will try a little Jonger 
what fair means will effect; and if thi: fellow be but 
hanged out of the way Tol lol de rol. I never 
heard better news in my life; I warrant every thing 
goes to my mind. Do, prirhee, dear Allworthy, - 
come and dine with me at the Hercules Pillars: I 
have beſpoke a ſhoulder of mutton roaſted, and a 
ſpare-rib of pork, and a fowl and egg-ſfauce. There 
will be nobody but ourſelves, unleſs we have a mind 
to have the landlord; for I have ſent parſon Supple 
down to Baſingſtoke after my tobacco-box, which 1 


world; for it is an old acquaintance of above twen- 
ty years ſtanding.“ I can tell you landlord is a val 
n n you wil like un hugely.” 

| S. 3” Mo 


left at an inn there, and I would not loſe it for the _ — 
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4 Mr Allworthy at laſt agreed to this invitation, and 
ſoon after the ſquire went off, ſinging and capering 
at the hopes of ſeeing the ſpeedy tragical end of poor 


Jones. TE 


When he was gone, Mr Allworthy reſumed the 
aforeſaid ſubjeQ with much gravity. He told his ne- 
Phew, he wiſhed with all his heart he would endea- 
vour to conquer a paſſion, in which I cannot,” ſays 
he, flatter you with any hopes of ſucceeding. It is 
certainly a vulgar error, that averſion in a woman 
may be conquered by perſeverance. Indifference, 
may, perhaps, ſometimes yield to it; but the uſual 
triumphs gained by perſeverance in a lover, are over 
caprice, imprudence, affectation, and often an exor- 
bitant degree of levity, which excites women, not 
over-warm in their conſtitutions, to indulge their 
vanity by prolonging the time of courtſhip, even 
when they are well enough pleafed with the object, 
and reſolve (if ever they reſolve at all) to make him 
a very pitiful amends in the end. But a fixed diſ- 
like, as I am afraid this is, will rather gather ſtrength, 
than be conquered by time. Beſides, my dear, I 
have another apprehenſion which you muſt excuſe. 


R a W W «a a 


young creature, hath her beautiful perſon too much 
for its object, and is unworthy of the name of that 
love, which is the only foundation of matrimonial 
felicity. To admire, to like, and to long for the 
poſſeſſion of a beautiful woman, without any regard 
to her ſentiments towards us, is, I am afraid, too 

natural; but love, P believe, is the child of love on- 
ly; at leaſt, I am pretty confident, that to love the 
creature who we are aſſured hates us, is not in hu- 
man nature. Examine your heart, therefore, tho- 
roughly, my good boy, and if, upon examination, 
you have but the leaſt ſuſpicion of this kind, I am 
4 ſure your own virtue and religion will impel you to 
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1 am afraid this paſſion which you have for this fine 


drive ſo vicious a paſſion from your heart, and your 


good ſenſe will ſoon enable you to do it without 
7% pain.” ; . 55 * „ 
The reader may pretty well gueſs Blifil's anſwer; 
but if he ſhould be at a loſs, we are not, n 
: . © 47 15 5 ure 
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done. F or though. her aunt was leis violent, the was 
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leiſure to atisfy him, as our hiſtory now haſtens on to 
matters of hi igher importance, and we can no longer 
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An extraordinary ſcene. between Sophia and * aunt. | 


FI*HE lowing 1 and the bleating ewe, in 3 
1 and flocks, may ramble ſafe and unregarded 
through the paſtures, Theſe are, indeed, hereafter 
doomed to be the prey of man; yet many years are they 


ſuffered to enjoy their liberty undiſturbed. But if a 


plump doe be diſcovered to have eſcaped from the 3 


reſt, and to repoſe herſelf in ſome field or grove, the 


whole pariſh is preſently alarmed, every man is ready 


to ſet his dogs after her; and if ſhe is preſerved from 
the reſt by the good ſquire, it is only that he may ſe- 


cure her for his own eating. 
I have often conſidered a very fine young woman 


of fortune and faſhion, when firſt found ſtrayed from 


the pale of her nurſery, to be in pretty much the ſame 


ſituation with this doe. The town is immediately in 
an uproar, ſhe is hunted from park to play, from court. 


to aſſembly, from aſſembly to her own chamber, and 
rarely eſcapes a ſingle ſeaſon from the jaws of ſome 
devourer or other: for if her friends protect her from 
ſome, it is only to deliver her over to one of their own 


; 3 often more diſagreeable to her than any of 


the reſt: while whole herds or flocks of other women, 

ſecurely and ſcarce regarded, traverſe the park, the 
play, the opera, and the aſſembly; and though, for 
the moſt part at leaſt, they are at laſt devoured, yet 


for a long time do they wanton in A . 


diſturbance or controul. | 
Of all theſe paragons, none ever. taſted more of this 


perſecution than poor Sophia. Her ill ſtars were not 


contented with all that ſhe had ſuffered on account of 
Blifil; they now raiſed her another purſuer, who 
ſeemed likely to torment her no leſs than the other had 


is THERISTORY OF Book XVI, 
no leſs aſſiduous in wi hes, than her father had 
been before. 
l be ſervants were neee departed after ae 
than Mrs Weſtern, who had opened the matter to 
Sophia, informed her, That ſhe expected his lord- 
© thip that very afternoon, and intended to take the 
* firſt opportunity of leaving her alone with him.” 
If you do, Madam, anſwered” Sophia with ſome 
oi pier; © i ſhall take the firſt opportunity of Jeaving 
him by himſelf.” ©* How! Madam!” cries the aunt; 
© is this the return you make me for my kindneſs, in 
© relieving you from your confinement at your fa- 
_ ®'ther's?? © You know, Madam, ſaid Sophia, the 
cauſe of that confinement was a refuſal to comply _ 
with my father, in accepting a, man I deteſted; and 
* will my dear aunt, who hath relieved me from that 
#* diftreſs, involve me in another equally bad?“ And 
do you think then, Madam, anſwered Mrs Weſ 
tern, © that there is no difference between my lord 
_ + Fellamar and Mr Blifl? Very little, in my opi- 
nion, cries Sophia: © and if I muſt be condemned 
to one, I would certainly have the merit of ſacri- 
E rb myſelf to my father's pleafure.' * Then my 
© pleaſure, I find, faith the aunt, hath very little 
weight with you; but that "conſideration ſhall not 
move me. I act from nobler motives. The view 
© of aggrandizing 'my family, of ennobling yourſelf, 
is what I proceed upon. Have you no ſenſe of 
ambition? Are there no charms in the thoughts of 
© having a coronet on your e ? None, upon 


my honour,” ſaid Sophia. A pineuſhion upon 


© my coach would pleaſe me juſt as well. Never 


mention honour,” cries the aunt, it becomes not 


the mouth of ſuch a wretch. I am forry, niece, 
you force me to uſe theſe words; but 1 cannot 


bear your 8 temper; you have none of 
© the blood of the Weſterns in you. But however - 


mean and baſe your own ideas are, you ſhall bring 


* no imputation on mine. I will never ſuffer the 
© world to ſay of me, that I encouraged you in re- 


- © fuſin 4 one of the beſt matches in England; a mateh 


* which, beſides its advantage in fortune, would do 
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« title, the advantage of ours.“ Surely,” ſays So- 
phia, IJ am born deficient and have not the ſenſes 
with which other people are bleſſed ;, there muſt be 


_ «© certainly ſome ſenſe” which can reliſh the delights of 
« ſound and ſhow, which I have not: for ſurely man- 
© kind would not labour ſo much, nor ſacrifice ſo 
much for the obtaining, nor would they be fo elate 

ng, what appeared to them 


and proud with poſſe 
« as it doth to me, the moſt inſignificant of all trifles.“ 
No, no, Miſs,” cries the aunt; you are born 


with as many ſenſes as other people ; but I aſſure 


* you, you are not born with a ſufficient underſtand- 
ing to make a fool of me, or to expoſe my conduct 
* to the world. So I declare this to you upon my 


word, and you know, I believe, how fixed my re- 


* ſolutions are, unleſs you agree to ſee his OP: 
© this afternoon, I will with my own hands deliver 
you to-morrow morning to my brother, and will 


never henceforth interfere with yon, nor ſee your 


face again. Sophia ſtood a few moments filent after 
this ſpeech, which, was uttered in a moſt angry and 
peremptory tone; and then buriting into tears, ſhe 
cry'd, * Do. with me, Madam, whatever you pleaſe z 


el am the moſt miſerable, undone wretch upon earth; 


* if my dear aunt forſakes me, where ſhall I look for 
© a protector? My dear niece,” . cries ſhe, © you 
will have a very good protector in his lordſhip ; j 

protector, whom nothing but a hankering after has 


vile fellow Jones can make you decline.“ Indeed, 


Madam, ſaid Sophia, you wrong me. How can 

© you imagine, after what you have ſhewn me, if I 
* had ever any ſuch thoughts, that I ſhould not banifh 
© them for ever. If it will ſatisfy you 1 will receive 
the ſacrament upon it, never to ſee his face again.“ 
But child, dear child,” faid the aunt, be rea- 


ſonable: can't you invent a fingle objection ?—— 
© ] have already, I think, told you a ſufficient objec- 
tion, anſwered Sophia——* W bat?” cries the aunt; 
4 4 remember none.“ Sure, Madam,” ſaid Sophia, 


© I told you! he had uſed me in the rudeſt and vileſt 
manner.“ Indeed, child, anſwered the, * 4 never 


8 
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4 ow you mean by this rude and vile manner?“ In- 
deed, Madam, ſaid Sophia, am almoſt aſhamed 
to tell you. He caught me in his arms, pulled me 
© down upon the ſettee, and thruſt his hand into my 
© boſom, and kifſed it with ſuch violence, that I have 
the mark upon my left breaſt at this moment. 
Indeed l' faid Mrs Weſtern. _ © Yes indeed, Ma- 
dam, anſwered Sophia; my father luckily came 
© in at that inſtant, or Heaven knows what rudeneſs 
© he intended to have proceeded to,” * I am aftoniſh- 
© ed and confounded,” -cries the aunt. * No woman 
of the name of Weſtern hath been ever treated fo, 
© ſince we were a family. I would have torn” the 
© eyes of à prince out if he had attempted ſuch free- 
dom with me. It is impoſſible : ſure, Sophia, you 
«© muſt invent this to raiſe my indignation- againſt 
him.“ I hope, Madam,” ſaid Sophia, you have 
© too good an opinion of me, to imagine me capable 
© of telling an untruth. Upon my ſoul it is true.“ 
© | thould have ſtabbed him to the heart had I been 
« preſent,” returned the aunt. + Yet ſurely he could 
© have no diſhonourable deſign: it is impoflible ; he 
durſt not: beſides, his propoſals ſhew he had not; 
for they are not. only honourable, but generous. I 
don't know; the age allows too great freedoms. 
A diſtant falute-is all I would have allowed before 
© the ceremony. J have had lovers formerly, not ſo 
long ago neither; ſeveral lovers, though I never 
< would conſent to marriage, and | never encouraged 
the leaſt freedom. It is a fooliſh cuſtom, and what 
4 never would agree to. No man kiſſed more of 
me than my cheek. It is as much as one can bring 
© one's ſelf, to give lips up to a huſband; and indeed, 
could J ever have been perſuaded to ' marry, 1 be- 
ſieve 1 ſhould not have ſoon been brought to endure 
ſo much.“ © You will pardon me, dear Madam, 
faid Sophia, if | make one obſervation : yon own 
you have had many lovers, and the world knows it, 
even if ycu ſhould deny it. You refuſed them all, 
and 1 . convinced one coronet at leaſt among 
8 er. Lou WY true, * Sophy. « GENT f 
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I had onee the offer of a title Why then, ſaid | 


Sophia, . will Jou not ſuffer me to refuſe this one? 
It is true, child,” ſaid ſhe, I have refuſed the offer 


of a title: but it was not ſo good an offer; that 


4 is, not ſo very, very good an offer. Les, Ma- 
5 1 ſaid Sophia ; but you have had very great 
ropoſals from men of vaſt fortunes. - It was nat 


— * de fit, nor the ſecond, nor the third advantage. 


© ons match that offered itſelf.” I own it was not,“ 
ſaid ſhe. * Well, Madam, continued Sophia, and 


« why may not I expect to have a ſecond, perhaps, 


better than this? You are now but a young woman, 
and I am convinced would not promiſe to yield to 
the firſt lover of fortune, nay, or. of title too. 1 
am a very young woman, and ſure I need not de- 


1 pie. Well, my dear, dear Sophy,' cries the 


aunt, what would you have me ſay ?? Why, I on- 
« If beg that I may not be left alone, at leaſt this 
evening: grant me that, and I will ſubmit, if you 
think, after what is paſt, I ought to ſee him in your 
company.“ Well, I will grant it, cries the aunt. 
Sophy, you know I love you, and can deny you 
nothing. You know the eaſineſs of my nature; 1 
have not always been ſo eaſy. I have been formerly 
thought cruel; by the men I mean. I was called 
the Cruel Parthenifſa. I have broke many a win- 
dow that has had verſes to the cruel Partheniſſa in 
it. Sophy, I was never ſo handſome as you, and 
yet I had ſomething of you formerly. I am a little 


. 


— 


oo 


altered. Kingdoms and ſtates, as Tully Cicero ſays 


© in his epiſtles, undergo alterations, and ſo muſt the 


human form.“ Thus run ſhe on for near half an 


hour upon herſelf, and ber conqueſts and her cruelty, 
till the arrival of my lord, who, after a moſt tedious 


viſit, during which Mrs Weſtern never once offered 


to leave the room, retired, not much more ſatisfied 
with the aunt than with the niece. For Sophia had 


brought her aunt into ſo excellent a temper; that ſhe 
conſented to almoſt every thing her niece ſaid 3 and 


agreed, that A little diſtant behaviour might + be — 


3 to io forward a aver. . 2 
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Thus Soplss, by a little well- directed fattery, for 
which ſurely none will blame her, obtained a little 
eaſe for herſelf, and, at leaſt, put off the evil day, 
And now we have ſeen our heroine in a better ſitua- 
tion than ſhe hath been for a long time before, we 


will look a little after Mr Jones, whom we left in 


the moſt deplorable een chat can well be i ima- | 


—_ | | 7 


. N | 


Mes Mille and. Mr Nightingale vifit ; EY in ; the 


priſon. 
7H EN Mr Altwerthy: and his acphion went t to 


meet Mr Weſtern, Mrs Miller fet forwards 
to her ſon-in-Jaw's lodgings, in order to acquaint him 


with the accident which had befallen his friend Jones; 


but he had known it long before from Partridge, = wy 


+ Jones, when he left Mrs Miller, had been furm 


with a room in the ſame houſe with Mr Nightingale.) 
The good woman found her daughter under great af- 
fliction on account of Mr Jones, whom having com- 
forted as well as ſhe could, ſhe ſet forwards to the 
Gate houſe, where ſhe heard he was, and where Mr 
Nightingale was arrived before her. 

The firmneſs and conſtancy of a true Sind is a 


_ circumſtance fo extremely delightful to perſons in any 
kind of diſtreſs, that the diſtreſs itſelf, if it be only 


temporary, and admits of relief, is more than com- 


penſated by bringing this comfort with it. Nor are 


inſtances of this kind ſo rare, as ſome ſuperficial and 


inaccurate obſervers have reported. To ſay the truth, 


want of compaſſion is not to be numbered among our 
general faults The black ingredient which \ fouls 8 


Hur diſpoſition is envy. Hence our eye is ſeldom, I 
dAàam afraid, turned upwards to thoſe who are manifeltly 


greater, better, wiſer, or happier than ourſelves, . 


Without ſome degree of malignity ; while we com- 
-monly look downwards on the mean and miſerable, 
with ſufficient benevolence and Pity. In fact, I have 


remarked, that moſt ot the defects which have diſ- 


covered themſelves in the an ps within my ob- 


| . ſerva- 
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{reation, have ariſen from envy only: à hellifh vier; 


and yet one from which 1 have known very few ab- 
ſolutely exempt. But enough of a ſubject which, if 


purſued, would lead me too far. 


Whether it was that fortune was apprehenſive leſt | 


Jones thould fink under the weight of his adverſity, 


and that (ſhe might thus loſe any future opportunity _ 
of tormenting him; or whether ſhe really abated fome- 


what of her ſeverity towards him, the ſeemed a little 


to relax her perſecution, by ſending him the company 


of two ſuch faithful friends, and what is perhaps 
more rare, a faithſul ſervant. For Partridge, though 
he had many imperfections, wanted not fidelity; and 


thoagh fear would not ſuffer him to be hanged for 


his matter,” yet the world, I believe, could not have 


| bribed him to deftrt his cauſe. 2 

While Jones was expreſſing great ſatisfaction in the 
preſence of his friends, Partridge brought an account 
that Mr Fitzpatrick was ſtill alive, though the ſur- 
geon declared, that he had very little hopes. Upon 


which Jones — a deep ſigh, Nightingale ſaid to 
him: My dear Tom, why thould you afflict your- 


0 ſelf fo upon an accident, which, whatever be the 
* e can be attended with no danger to 


* you, and in which your conſeience cannot accuſe 
5 you of having been in the leat to blame. If the 


* fellow ſhould die, what have you done more than 


taken away the life of a ruffian in your own de- 


* fence? So will the coroner's inqueſt certainly find 
* it; and then you will be eaſily admitted to bail; 
and though you muſt undergo the form of a trial, 

* yet it is a trial which many men would ſtand for 

* you for a ſhilling. * Come, come, Mr Jones, faid 


Mrs Miller, © cheer yourſelf up. I knew you couid 
* not be the ag tt 


* and fo he ſhall acknowledge too before I have done 


* with him.” 


Jones gravely anſwered, © That whatever might be 


or, and ſo | toid Mr. Allworthy, 5 


his fate, he ſhould always lament the having ſhed - | i 


the blood of one of his fellow- creatures, as one cf 
the higheſt misfortunes which could have befallen 


* him. But 1 have another mistortune of the ten- 
Vol. IX. * „„ 1 
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01 Mrs Miller, 1 have loſt what I | | 


5 „held molt clay upon earth.“ That maſt be a mi- 
« ſtreſs,” ſaid Mrs Miller; but come, come; I know. 
more than you imagine; 5 (for indeed Partridge had 
blabbed all) and I have heard more than you know. 
Matters go better, 1-promiſe you, than you think; 
and I would not give Blifil eee * —_ he 
Wee which he hath of the lady. 
Indeed my dear friend, indeed, de Fares 
you are an entire ſtranger to the cauſe of my grief. 
If you was acquainted with the ftory, you would 
allow my caſe admitted of 171 comfort. I appre- 
hend no danger from Blifil. I have undone myſelf. 
Don't deſpair,” replied Mrs Miller; ou know not 
what a woman can do: and if any thing be in my 
power, I promiſe you I will do it to ſerve you. lt 
is my duty. My ſon, my dear Mr Nightingale, wWhe 
is ſo kind to tell me he hath obligations to you on 
the ſame account, kno-vs it is my duty. Shall I ge 
to the lady myſelf ? 1 W * = my to her you 
would have me fay? _ 
+ Thou beſt of women,” cries Jones, akdag: hes by 
ods hand, talk not of obligations to me — but, as 
you have been ſo kind to mention it, there is a fa-. 
vour which, perhaps, may be in your power. I ſee 
you are acquainted Sith the lady (how you came by 
your information 1 know not) who fits indeed very 
near my heart. If you could contrive to deliver 
this, (giving her à paper from his pocket), 4 Mak 
for ever acknowledge your goodneſs. 
ive it me, faid Mrs Miller. If 1 ſar it mot 
in her own paſſeſſion before i-leep, may my next 
fleep be my laſt. Comfort yourſelf, my good young 
man; be wiſe enough to take warning from palt 
| follies, and I warrant afl thall be ell and I ſhall 
yet tee you happy with the moſt charming young 
lady | in the world; for ſo I hear from _— one. 
8 
0 Believe we, Madam,” aid 1 1 1 45 not ſpeak 
the common cant of one in my unhappy ſituation, 


. * en accident e Ts I had re- 
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= . ſolved to quit a life of which I was become ſenſible 
of the wickedneſs as well as folly. I do aſſure you,. 
|< notwithitanding the diſturbances I have | unfurtu- 


© nately occaſioned in your houſe, for which I heartily 
© aſk your pardon, I am not an abandoned profligate.. 
„Though 1 have been hurried- into vices, I do not 
© approve'a vicious character; nor will L ever, from 
« this moment, deſerve it. : 
Mrs Miller expreſſed great ſatisfacdion · in theſe des 


 tnraciunts, in the ſincerity of which the averred ſhe 


had an entire faith: and now the remainder of the 
converſation paſt in- the joint attempts of that good 
woman and Mr Nightingale, to cheer the: dejeted; 
ſpirits of Mr Jones, in whieh they ſo far ſueceeded;. 


as to leave him much better comforted and ſatisfied 


than they found him; to which happy alteration no- 


thing ſo much contributed” as the kind: undertaking. 


of Mrs Miller, to deliver his letter to Sophia, whicky 
he deſpaired of finding any means to accompliſh: for 
when Black George produced the laſt: from Sophia; 
he informed Partridge, that ſhe had ſtrictly charged 
him, on pain of having it communicated to her fa- 


ther, not to bring her any anſwer- He was moreover” 


not a little-pleaſed; to find he had ſo warm an advo- 


cate to Mr Allworthy himſelf in this good woman, 
who was, in renlings: one. ob the. worthĩeſt creatures in. | 


the world: 
After about an oue'! s viſit From the. * * 
Nightingale had been with him much longer) they 


both took their leave, promiſing to return to him 


ſoon; during which Mrs Miller ſaid, ſhe hoped to 
bring him ſome good news from his miſtreſs, and 
Mr Nightingale promiſed to enqaire into the ſtate of 
Mr Fitzpatrick's wonnd, and likewife to find out 


ſome of the perſons who were preſent at the rens 
counter, 


The es of theſe went r direaly-i in queſt wr, So- 


es 3, * * 


Fl 


_ 
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1 which Me, Miller pays a viſit to Sophia. on 


-CCESS to the young lady was by no means 

difficult: for as ſhe lived now on a perfect 

Sa footing with her aunt, ſhe was at full bherty 
to receive what viſitants ſhe pleaſed, 

Sophia was dreſſing, when the was acquainted that 
there: was a- gentlewoman below to wait on her. As 
" ſhe was neither afraid nor aſhamed to ſee any of hee 
own ſex; Mrs Miller was immediately admitted. 1 

Curt'ſies and the uſual ceremonials between women 
"aid are ftrangerz to each other being paſt, Sonhia 
ſaid, Il have not the pleaſure to know you, Madam.” 
No, Madam, anſwered Mrs Miller, and I mu 
beg pardon for intruding upon you. But when you 
© know what has induced me to give you this trouble, 


© hope. Pray, what is your buſineſs. Madam?“ 


Taid Sophia, with a little emotion. 1 Madam, we 
* are not alone,” replied Mrs Miller, in a low voice. 


4 "EG? out, Betty, ſaid Sophia. 


When Betty was departed, - Mrs Miller. 44. 5 1 
s was deſired, Madam, by a very unhappy young, 


F# gentleman, | to deliver you this letter,” Sophia 


changed colour when ſhe ſiw the direction, well 
3 the hand, and after ſome heſitation, ſaid, 
I ͤ could not conceive, Madam from your ap- 
© pearance, that your buſineſs: had been of ſuch a 
0 nature.—Whomever you brought this letter from, 
* I ſhall not open it. I ſhould be ſorry to entertain 
an unjuſt ſuſpicion 5 any one; but Jon are an ut · 


. ter ſtranger dome 


If you will have patience, 8 | 5 
Ms Miller, I will acquaint you who J am, and 
how I came by that letter.“ 1 have no curioſity, 
Madam, to know any thing,“ cries Sophia, bit 1 


© muſt inſiſt on your delivering that letter back 18 0 


perſon who gave it you.” 

Mrs Miller then fell upon her Lo and in the 
moſt paſſionate terms, implored her compathon ; to 
Z__ 18 anſuered: s Sure, Madam, it is ſur- 

ES, prizing 


* 
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prizing you ſhould be ſo very engir intetoled 5 1:2 


© the behalf of this perſon. I would not think, Ma- 


dam, — No Madam,“ ſays Mrs, Miller, you: 
« ſhall not think any thing but the truth}. I will tell 
you all, and you will not, wonder that I am inte 


© reſted. He is the beſt-natured creature that ever 


« was born.'—She then began and related. the ſtory 


of Mr Hender ſon.— After this ſhe cried. This, Ma- 


«. dam, this is his goodneſs; but I have much more 


tender obligations to him. He. hath-preſerved my 


«© child, Here, after ſhedding ſome: tears, the re- 
lated - every thing concerning the. fact, ſuppreſſing 

only thoſe circumſtances: which would have moſt re- 
flected on her daughter, and concluded with ſaying, 


Now, Madam, you ſhall judge whether. I can ever 
do enough for ſo kind, ſo good, ſo generous a 


© young man: and.ſure. he is the belt and worthieſt- 


J of all human beings “ 


The alterations in the countenance w an bad 
kitherts been chiefly to her diſadvantage, and had: 


_ inclined her. complexion to too great paleneſs; but 


ſhe now waxed redder, if poſſible, than vermilion, and 


eried, Ik now not what to ſay ; certainly what ari- 


ſes from gratitude cannot be. blamed —— But what. 
© ſervice can my reading this letter do your: friend, 
* ſince I am reſolved never —Mrs Miller fell again 
to her entreaties, and begged to be forgiven, but the 

could not, ſhe ſaid, carry it back. Well, Madam,“ 
ſays ne « ] cannot help.it, if you-will force - "Sp 
upon me.—— Certainly you may leave it whether E 


will or no.“ What Sophia meant, or whether ſhe- 
meant any ching, 1 will not preſume. to« determineæ- 
but Mrs Milier actually underſtood this as a hint, 


and preſently laying the letter down on the table, 
took her leave, having firſt begged: permiſſion to wait: 


again on Sophia; which: requeſt had. neither, afſents 


or denial, 

The letter lay vpon the table no jonger than. till⸗ 
Mrs Miller was- out of ght; > en cdan Sophia ae 
and rad it 

This letter did very letle Grades to his Auf g ſour 


| it conſiſted of little more nc, of his on 


L 3 nunwor- 
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1 and bitter dee of deſpair,” to- 


gether with the molt ſolemn prot e 1 


Alterable fidelity to Sophia, of which, he ſaid, he 
| Hoped to convince her, if he had ever more the ho- 
nour of being admitted to her preſence ; and thar he 
could account for the letter to fady Bellaſton, in in ſuch 
à manner, that though it would not entitle him to 
her forgiveneſs, he hoped at leaſt to obtain it from | 
- ker "mercy. And concluded with vowing, that no- 
thing was ever jeſs in his thoughts” than to "—_—y —— 4 
| lady" Bellaſton, s 
* Though Sophia ny, the letter twice over with 
. great attention, his meaning {till remained a riddle | 
to her; nor could her invention ſuggeſt to her any 
means to excuſe Jones. She certainly remained very 
angry with him, though indeed lady Bellaſton took 
up ſo much of her reſentment, that her gentle mind 
| had but little left to beſtow on any other perſon. © * 
That lady was moſt unluckily to dine this very day 
with her aunt Weſtern, and, in the afternoon, - they 
were all three, by appointment, to go together to the 
| opera; and thence to lady Thomas Hatchet's drum. 
Sophia would have gladly been excuſed from all, but 
| the would not diſoblige her aunt ; and as to the arts 
of counterfeiting illneſs, ſhe was ſo entirely a ſtranger 
to them, that it never once entered into her head. 
When the was dreſſed, therefore, down ſhe went, re- 
ſolved to encounter all the borrors of the day, and 
a moſt diſagreeable one it proved; for lady Bellaſton 
took every opportunity very civilly and flly to inſult 
her; to all which her dejection of ſpirits diſabled her 
from making any return ; and indeed, to confeſs the 
truth, the was at the very bel but an indifferent | mi 
| Krets of repartee. = 
\ 2 Another Artur which beſet os Sophia, has 
| the company of lord Fellamar, whom ſhe met at the 
Fg opera, and who attended her to the drum. And 
- though both places were too public to admit of any 
particularities, and ſhe was farther relie ved by the 


muſie at the one place, and by the cards at the other, 5 


the could not however enjoy herfelf in his company: 
for chere is ** of — women, which 


n 2 will 
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vill not ſuffer them to be even eaſy in the preſence 
of a man whom they know to have pretenſions to WG | 
which they are difinclized to favour. | 
Having in this chapter twice mentioned a . a 
word which our pokerity, it is hoped, will not under- 
ſtand in the ſenſe it is here applied, we ſhall, not- 
withſtandiug our preſent haſte, ſtop a moment to de- 
ſcribe the entertainment here meant, and che rather as | 
we can in a moment deferibe-it: © 
A drum then, is an aſſembly of well dreſſed perſons 


of both fexes, moſt of whom play at cards, and the reſfk 


do nothing at all; while the miltreſs of the houſe per- 
forms the part of the landlady at an inn, and like the 
landlady of an inn prides herſelf in the number of hey 


5 guelſts, though the doth not ed like her, get any | 


thing by it. 

No wonder then, as ſo much ſpirits muſt be required 
to ſupport any vivacity in theſe ſcenes of dulneſs, that 
we hear perſons of faſhion eternally complaining! of 
the want of them; a complaint confined entirely to 


E: upper life. How inſupportable muſt we imagine this 


round of impertinence to have been to Sophia, at this 
time! how difficult muſt the have found it to force 
the appearance of gaicty into her looks, when her 
mind dictated nothing but the tenderelt ſorrow,” and 
when every ene was ores with n r 
ideas! i 

Night, however, at laſt reſtored ber to her pillow, 
where we will leave her to ſooth her melancholy at 
leaſt, though incapable we fear of reſt, and ſhall pur- 
ſue our hiltory, which ſomerhing whiſpers us, is _ | 
arrived: the eve of ſome great event. 


c H A N. VII. | 
4 pathetic lee between Mr Allkworthy and Mrs Miller. 7 


Ms Miri za had a long diſcourſe with Mr All. 
| worthy, at his return from dinner, in which 
ſhe acquainted him with Mr Jones's having. unfortu- 
nately loft all which he was pleaſed to beftow on him 
at their ſeparation; and with the diſtreſſes to which that 
loſs had —— bim; z * all which lhe had received 


: | 2 full 
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a full account from the faithful ee Partridge. 
She then explained the obligations ſhe had to Jones; 
not that ſhe was entirely explicit with regard to her 
daughter: for though ſhe had the utmoſt confidence 
in Mr Allworthy, and though there could be no 
hopes of keeping an affair ſecret, which was unhap- | 
pily known to more than half a dozen; yet the could 
not prevail with herſeif to mention thoſe circumſtances 
which reflected moſt on the chaſtity of poor Nancy; 
but fmothered that part of her evidence as cautiouſly 
as if ſhe had been before a judge, and the girl was 
no on her trial for the murder of a baſtard. 
Allworthy ſaid, there were few characters fo ab 
lutely vicious as not to have the leaſt mixture of good | 
in them. However,” ſays he, J cannot deny but 


that you had ſome obligations to the fellow, bad as 


© he is, and I ſhall therefore excuſe what hath paſſed. 
* already, but muſt inſiſt you never mention his name 
to me more; for I promiſe you, it was upon the 
© fulleſt and plaineſt evidence that I refolved to take 
© the meaſures I have taken.“ Well, Sir,“ ſays ſhe, 
I make not the leaſt doubt, but time will thew alk 
matters in their true and natural colours, and that 
you will be eonvinced this poor young man de- 
ferves better of you than ſome other folks 2 tbalb 
© be nameleſs.” - | 
Madam,“ cries Aflworddy, xthels eating,” ©] wilt 
not hear any refleQions on my nephew; and if you 
ever ſay a word more of that kind, 1 will depart 
from your houſe that inſtant. He is the worthieſt 
© and beſt. of men; and I once more repeat it to yon, 
© he hath carried: his friendſhip to this man to a 
© blameable length, by too long concealing facts of 
the blackeſt die. The ingratitude of the wretch 
to this good young man is what I molt reſent: for, 
Madam, I have the greateſt reaſon to imagine he 
* had laid a plot to ſupplant wy nephew in my tavour, z 
© and to have diſinherited him!“ 
II am ſure, Sir,” anſwered Mrs Miller, Aa line 
frightened, .(for though Mr Allworthy had the ut- 
moſt ſweetneſs and benevolence in his 1 he had 
great terror in _ * + 1 thall never ſpeak 
| 2 a galt | 
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inſt any gentleman you are pleaſed to think well 
co | am ſure, Sir, ſuch behaviour would very little 
become me, eſpecially when the gentleman is your 
« neareſt relation; but, Sir, you ' muſt not be wn 1M 
« with me, you maid not indeed, for my good withes 
to this poor wretch. Sure I may call him ſo now; 
though once you would have been angry with me, 
« if | had ſpoke of him with the leaſt diſreſpect. How 
b often have I heard you call him your fon? How 
often have you prattled to me of him, with all the 
« ſondneſs of a. parent? Nay, Sir, I cannot forget the 
many tender expreſſions, the many good things you 
have told me of his beauty, and his parts, and bis 
virtues; of his good · nature and generoſity. 
am ſure, Sir, cannot forget them: for I find theni 
all true, I have experienced them in my own cauſe. 
They have preſerved my family. You muſt pardon 
my tears, Sir, indeed you muſt, when I conſider the 
cruel reverſe of fortune Which this poor youth, to 
whom I am fo much obliged, hath ſuffered; when 
1 conſider the loſs of your favour, which 1 know be 
valued more than his life, I muſt, I mutt lament 
him. If you had a dagger in your hand, ready 
* to plunge into my heart, I mult lament the mi- 
ſery of one whom you have loved, and 1 ſhall ever 
* love.? 
| Allworthy was pretty much moved with this ſpeech, 7 
hae 5 it ſeemed not to be with anger: for after a ſhort 
filence, taking Mrs Miller by the hand, he ſaid very 
affectionately to her: Come, Madam, let us conſider 
a little about your daughter. I cannot blame yon, 
* for rejcicing in a match which promiſes to be advan- 
4 Tagen to her; but you know this advantage, in a 
great meaſure, depends on the father's reconciliation, 
* I know Mr Nightingale very well, and have former - 
ly had concerns with him; I will make him a viſit, 
and endeavour to ſerve you in this matter. I be- 
© keve he is a worldly man ; but as this 1s an only ſon, 
and the thing is now irretrievable, perhaps he may 
in time be brought to reaſon. I promile 20G I will} 
x e 1 
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Many were the acknowledgments which the poor 
woman made to Allworthy, 
rous offer, nor could ſhe refrain from taking this oc- 
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this kind and 44 
caſion again to expreſs her gratitude towards Jones, 


to whom, ſaid ſhe, © I owe; the opportunity of gi- 


« vying. you, Sir, this preſent trouble.“ Allworthy 


gently ſtopped her; but he was too good a man to 


really offended with the effects of ſo noble a prin- | 
ciple as now aftuated Mrs Miller; and indeed had 
not this new affair inflamed his former anger againſt 


Juones, it is poſſible he might have been a little ſoftened 
towards him, by the report of an action which malice 
ſelf could not have derived from an evil motive. 


Mr Allworthy and Mrs. Miller had- been above 8 


hour together, when their converſation was put an 


end to by the arrival. of Blifil, and another perſon, 


which other perſon was no leſs chan Mr Dowling the. 
attorney, who was now become a great favourite with 


Mr Blifil, and whom Mr Allworthy, at the defire of 


his nephew, had made his Reward; Ns had likewiſe | 
recommended him to Mr Weſtern, from whom the at- 
torney received, a promiſe of being! promoted to the 


ſame: office upon the firſt vacancy, and in. the mean 


time was employed in tranſacting ſome affairs which 

the *fquire. then had i in London, in relation to a mort · 
age. 

This was the principal affair which then brought 5 

Mr Dowling to town; therefore he took the ſame op- 

portunity to charge himlelf wich ſome money for Mr 


Allworthy, and to make a report to him of ſome other 
buſineſs; in all which, as it was of much too dull a 
nature to find any place in this hiſtory, we will leave 
the uncle, nephew, and their n eee ee 220 


Toons to bother matters. 


c H A p. vn. 
Containing various matters. | 


JEFORE we. return to Mr. Jones, we will take one 
ore view of Sophia. 
Though that young lady had wrought hey aunt into | 
wu good humour by thoſe Deng n which 
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we have before-related; ſhe had not brought her in the 


leaſt to abate of her zeal for the match with lord Fel- 


lamar. This zeal was now inflamed by lady Bellaſ. 
ton, who had told Her the preceding evening, that the | 
was well fatisfied from the conduct of Sophia, and 


from her carriage to his lordſhip, that all delays would 


be dangerous, and that the only way to ſucceed, was 
to preſs the match forward wich ſuch rapidity, that the 


| young lady ſhould have no time to reflect, and be ob- 


liged to conſent, while ſhe ſcarce knew what the did. 
In which manner, ſhe ſaid, one half of the marriages 
among people of condition were brought about; a fact 
very probably true, and to which [ ſuppoſe is owing 
the mutual tenderneſs which afterwards exiſts among 


ſo many happy couples. h T1, 2. 
A hint of the ſame kind was given by the ſame lady 


to lord Fellamar; and both theſe ſo readily embraced 


the advice, that the very next day was, at his lordſhip's 
requeſt, appointed by Mrs Weſtern for a private inter- 
view between the young parties. This was communi- 


cated to Sophia by her aunt, and inſiſted upon in ſuch 


high terms, that aſter having urged every thing ſhe could 


poſſibly invent againſt it, without the leaſt effect, ſhe. 
at laſt agreed to give the higheſt inſtance of complai- 
ſance which any young lady can give, and conſented 
to ſee his lordſhip. _ an £1 þ, dey ON 
As-converſations of this kind afford no great enter- 
tainment, we ſhall be excuſed from reciting the whole 
that paſſed at this interview; in which, after his lordſhip 
had made many declarations of the moſt pure and ar- 


dent paſſion, to the ſilent bluſhing Sophia; ſhe at laſt 


collected all the ſpirits ſhe could raiſe, and with a trem- 
bling low voice ſaid, « My lord, you muſt be yourſelf _ 
* conſcious whether your former behaviour to me hath 
been conſiſtent with the profeſſions you now make.” 
Is there, anſwered he, no way by which I can 
< atone for madneſs? what I did, I am afraid, muſt 
have too plainly convinced you, that the violence of 
love had deprived me of my fenſes.” Indeed, my 


© lord,” ſaid ſhe, it is in your power to-give me 4 


proof of an affection which I much rather wiſh to en- 
5 Ss — courage, 


ww 
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'% and to which IT ſhould think myſelf more 
1 talk: Name it, Madam,“ ſaid my lord, very 
warmly.— My lord,” ſays the, looking down upon 
her fan, I know you muſt be ſenſible how uneaſy 
© this pretended paſſion of yours hath made m —— 
Can you be ſo cruel to call it pretended?” - 
© Yes, my lord, anſwered Sophia, all pro — 
of love to thoſe whom we perſecute, are molt inſults 
ing pretences. This purſuit of yours is to me a 
_ © cruel perſecution; nay, it is taking a moſt ungene- 
* rous advantage of my unhappy fituation.” * Moſt 
2 lovely, moſt adorable charmer, do not accuſe me, 
cries he, of taking an ungenerous advantage, while 
1 have no thoughts but what are directed to your 
* honour and intereſt, and while I have no view, no 
© hope; no ambition, but to throw myſelf, honour, 
* fortune, every thing at your feet.“ My lord? 
fays the, it is that fortune, and thoſe honours; 
* which give you the advantage of which I complain. 
* Theſe are the charms which have ſeduced my rela- 
| tions, but to me they. are things indifferent. If 
* your lordſhip will merit my gratitude, there is but 
one way. Pardon me, divine creature, faid | 
he; there can be none. All I can do for you is ſo 
much your due, and will give me ſo much pleaſure, 
that there is no room for your eee In-. 
deed, my lord, anſwered ſne, you may obtain 
my gratitude, my good opinion, every kind thought 
and \with which it is in my power to beſtow; nay; 
you may obtain them with eaſe; for ſure to Aa ge · 
nerous mind it muſt be eaſy to grant my requeſt, 
Let me beſeech you then, to ceaſe a purſuit, in 
which you can never have any ſucceſs. For your 
own ſake as well as mine, I entreat this favour : 
for ſure you are too noble to have any pleaſure in 
- tormenting an unhappy creature. What can your 
lordſhip propoſe but uneafineſs to yourſelf, by a: | 
perſeverance, which, upon my honour, upon my 
“ foul, canuot, ſhall not prevail with me, whatever 
« diſtreſſes- you may drive me to? Here my lord 
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7 ferched a deep gh, and then faid,— Is it then, 
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= * Madam, that I am ſo . 
N * your diſſike and ſcorn; or will you pardon me if 'L 
| WM <« ſuſpet there is ſome other 2— — —fere he heſnat- 
ö | * and .. Saphia anſwered with ſome ſpii', „ My 
; lord, I ſhall not he accountable to you for the: rea- 
ſons of my conduct. I am obliged to your lordibip 
8 for the generous offer you have made; I own it is 
4 beyond either my. deſerts or expetations:; 3 yet 1 
1 * hope, my lord, you will not inſiſt on my reaſons, 
£ | «+ when I declare I cannot accept it.“ Lord Fellamar 
i returned much to this, which we do not perfectly 
» underſtand, and perhaps it could not all be ſtrictly 
> 3 reconciled either to ſenſe or grammar; but he con- 
» W cluded his ranting” ſpeech with ſaying, That if ſhe 


o bad pre-engaged herſelf to any gentleman, howe- 
„ver unhappy it ſhould make him, he ſhould think 
4 ; himſelf bound in honour to deſiſt.” Perhaps my 
f lord laid too much emphaſis on the word gentleman; 
5 | for we cannot elle well account for. the indignation 
. with which he inſpired Sophia, who, in her anſwer, 
ice ſeemed ee, to reſent ſome Te he had given 
* WW her - 
= : While ſhe was s ſpeaking, with 1 voice more raiſed _- 
@ | rt uſual, Mrs Weſtern came into the room, the 
ez fire glaring in her cheeks, and the flames burſting 
Foe from her eyes. I am athamed,” ſays ſhe, my lord, 
' © of the reception which you have met with I af- 
nt * ſure your lordſhip we are all ſenſible of the honour 
7 done us; and | muſt tell you, Miſs Weltern, the 
a | * ſamily expect a different behaviour from you.” Here 
. my lord interfered, on behalf of the young lady, but 
_ to no purpoſe ; the avant proceeded till Sophia puil- 
hab ed out her handkerchief, threw herſelf into a chair, 
WY and burſt into a violent fit of tears. 
in The remainder of the converſation 1 Mrs 
ur Weſtern and his lordſhip, till the latter withdrew, 
mw, conliited of bitter lamentations on his fide, and on 
ay hers of the ſtrongeſt afſurances that her niece thould 
i & and would conſent to all he wiſhed. * Indeed, my | 
rd lord,“ fays ſhe, the girl hath had a fooliſh edu- = 
en, C acation, neither adapted to her fortune nor her ſa- 
, Wl © 0s Her father, I'm ſorry. to ſay it, is to blame 
| Vor. IX. * for 
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for every ching. The girl hath filly country no- 
tions of baſhfulneſs. Nothing elſe, my lord, upon 


my honour; I am convinced the hath a good un- $ 


8 derſtanding at the e and will be n to k 
-< reaſon.” - 4 
{11 This laſt eld was made. in che ice of So- 


phia; for ſhe. had ſome time before left the room, 


with more appearance of paſſion than the had ever 
ſhewn on any occaſion; and now his lordſhip, after 

many expreſſions of thanks to Mrs Weſtern, many 
-ardent profeſſions- of paſſion which nothing could 
conquer, and many aſſurances of perſeverance, which 
Mrs Weſtern highly DRE bodily took his leave. for 


this time. 
Beſore we relate what now ae . Mrs 7 
Weſtern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention an 
unfortunate accident which had happened, and which 
had occaſioned the return of Mrs. Weſtern lang to 


much fury, as we haveſecen. - 
The reader then muſt know, that * nad, Pas vl 


At preſent attended on. Sophia, was recommended by 
lady Bellaſton, with whom ſhe had lived for ſome 

time in the capacity of a comb-bruſh+ ſhe was a very 
- ſenſible girl. and had received the ſtricteſt inſtructions 


to watch her young lady very carefully. Theſe in- 


ſtructions, we are ſorry to ſay, were communicated 


to her by Mrs Honour, into whoſe favour lady Bel- 


laſton had now ſo ingratiated herſelf, that the violent 


affection which the good waiting-woman had formerly 


borne to Sophia, was entirely obliterated by that great 7 


attachment which the had to her new miſtreſs. 
Now when Mrs Miller was departed, Betty (for 
that was the name of the girl) returning to her young 


lady, found her very attentively engaged in reading 
a long letter; and the viſible emotions which ſhe be- 


trayed on that oecaf ion, might have well accounted 


| for ſome ſuſpicions which the girl entertained ; but 


indeed they had yet a ſtronger foundation, for ſhe had 


overheard the whole ſcene which paſſed between So- 


p and Mrs Miller. 

Mrs Weſtern was acquainted with all this matter 
by Betty, who, af:er receiving many commendations, 
i ho 3 8 = 2 | and 
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j and ſome rewards for her fidelity, was ordered; that | 


if the woman who brought the letter, came again, 
| ſhe ſhould introduee her to Mrs Weltern herſelf. 
Unluckily Mrs Miller returned at the very time 
| when Sophia was engaged with his lordſhip. Betty, 
according to order, ent her directly to the annt; 
who being miſtreſs of ſo many circumſtances relating 
to what had paſſed the day before, eaſily impoſed up- 
on the poor woman to believe that Sophia had eom- 
municated the whole affair; and ſo pumped every 
thing out of her which ſhe knew, relating to the letter, 
| and relating to Jones. FVP 8 
This poor creature might indeed be called ſimpli - 
city itſelf. She was one of that order of mortals, 
who are apt to believe every thing which is ſaid to 
| them : to whom nature hath neither indulged the 
| offenſive nor defenſive weapons of deceit, and who 
are conſequently liable to be impoſed upon by any 
one, who will only be at the expence of a little falſe- 
hood for that purpoſe. Mrs Weſtern having drained 
Mrs Miller of all ſhe knew, which indeed was but 
= little, but which was ſufficient to make the aunt ſui 
= pet a great deal, diſmiſſed her with aſfurances that 
Sophia would not ſee her, that ſhe would ſend no an- 
{wer to the letter, nar ever receive another; nor did 
| ſhe ſuffer her to depart without a, bandſome lecture 
on the merits of an office, to which ſhe could afford 
no better name than that of procureſ s. — This 
= diſcovery had greatly diſcompoſed her temper, when 
coming into an apartment next to that in which the 
lovers were, ſhe overbeard Sophia very warmly pro- 
teſting againſt his Jordihip's addreſſes. At which, the 
rage already kindled burſt forth, and ſhe ruthed in 
upon her niece in a moſt furious manner, as we have 
already deſcribed, together with what paſt at that 
time till his Jord{hip's departure. 2 „ 
No ſooner was lord Fellamar gone, than Mrs 
Weltern returned to Sophia, whom ſhe upbraided 
in the moſt bitter terms, for the ill uſe ſhe had made 
of the confidence repoſed in her; and for her trea- 
chery in converſing with a man with whom the had 
„ b . dllered 
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offered but the day before to bind herſelf in the mot | 


ſolemn oath; never more to have any converſation; 


Sophia. Fe ſhe had maintained no ſuch conver I 


ſation. How, how! Miſs Weſtern,” ſaid the Aunt, 


will you deny your receiving a letter from him yeſ« 
* terday?” A letter, Madam!“ anſwered Sophia; 


ſomewhat. ſurpriſed. -* It is not very well bred; | 5 


s Miſs, replies the aunt, to repeat my words. 1 
© ſay a letter, and inſiſt upon your ſhewing it me im- 
mediately. I ſcorn a lie, Madam,” ſaid Sophia; 
did receive a letter, but it was without my defire; 
* and indeed I may fay againſt my conſent.”' Indeed, 
indeed, Miſs,” cries the aunt, you ought to be a- 
© ©. ſhamed of owning you had received i it at all; buy 
where is the letter? tor 1 will ſee it.” 

To this peremptory demand, Sophia pauſed fome 
time before {he returned an anſwer ; and at laſt only 
excuſed herfelf by declaring the - had not the letter 
in her pocket, which was indeed true; upon which her 
aunt loſing all manner of patience; afked her niece 
this ſhort queſtion, whether ſhe would reſolve to 
marry lord Fellamar or no? to which ſhe received 
the ſtrongeſt negative. Mrs Weſtern then replied 
with an oath, or ſomething very like one, that the 


would early the, next rning deliver wes vagk into 
her father's hand. Ws. 


Sophia then began to reaſon with hee aunt in the | | 


| fellowing manner; Why, Madam, muſt I of neceſ- 

* ſity be forced to marry at all? Conſider how cruet 
you would have thoughtſit in your own caſe, and 
© how much kinder your parents were in leaving you 
to your liberty. Whar have I done to forfeit this 
liberty? I will never marry contrary-to my father's 
conſent, nor without aſking yours: — — 
And when I aſk the conſent of Aer improperly. 
it will be then time enough to force ſome orher 
marriage upon me.“ Can I bear to hear this, 


F 


eries Mrs Weſtern, from a girl who hath now a 


letter from a murderer in her Pound! ? I have 
no ſuch letter I promiſe you,” anſwered Sophia; 
S _ if he'1 be LY uarderer; he wil ſoon be in no 
2 1 | = nder 
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* R Joxts paſſed above twenty-four melancholy 


| condition to give you any further diſturbance? 
„How, Miſs Weitern,” ſaid the aunt, © have you the. 
| « affurance to ſpeak of him in this manner, to own 
your affection for ſuch a villain to my face!“ Sure, 


+ Madam,” ſaid Sophia, you put a very ſtrange con- 
ſtruction on my words. Indeed, Miſs Weitern,” 
cries the lady, I cannot bear this uſage; you have 
« learnt of your father this manner of treating me; 
he hath taught you to give me the he. He hath to- 
« tally ruined you by his falſe ſyſtem of education 
and pleaſe Heaven he ſhall have the comfort ot its 
fruits: for once more I declare to you, that to- mor- 
row morning I will carry you back. Iwill withdraw 
all my forces from the field; and remain henceforth; 
like the wiſe King of Pruſſia, in a ſtate of perfect 
« neutrality. - You are both too wile to be regulated 
by my meaſures ; ſo prepare yourſelf ; for to- morrow 
morning you ſhall evacuate this houſe.” +» 
Sophia remonſtrated all ſhe could; but her aunt 
was deaf to all ſhe ſaid. In this reſolution, therefore; 
we mult at preſent leave her, as there ſeems: to be no 


| hopes of bringing her to change it. 


% n A f. K. 
What happened to Mr Jones in the priſon. 


1 


| hours by himſelf, unleſs when relieved by the 


company of Partridge, before Mr Nightingale re- 
turned; not that this worthy young man had deſert- 


ed or forgot his friend; for indeed, he had been 
much the greateſt part of the time employed in his 


ſer vice. I 


- He had heard upon enquiry that the only perſon 
'who had ſeen the beginning of the unfortunate ren- 


counter, were a crew belonging to a man of war; 


which then lay at Deptford. To Deptford, therefore, 
he went in ſearch of this crew, where: he was in- 


formed that the men he ſought aſter, were all gone 


alhore. He then traced them from place to place; 
till at laſt he found two of them drinking together, 
| | „ „ 


' 
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with a third perſon, at a hedge-tavern near Alderſ? 


ate. | 
| Nightingale defired: to ſpeak with Jones by him 
= ſelf, (for Partridge was in the room when he came in.) 
As ſoon as they were alone, Nightingale taking Jones 
by the hand, cried, * Come, my brave friend, be not 
too much dejected at what I am going to tell you 
am ſorry lam the meſſenger of bad news; but! 
think it my duty to tell you.“ I gueſs already what - | 
that bad news is, cries Jones. The poor gentle - 
| man then is dead. I hope not, . anſwered | 
1 Nightingale. © He was alive this morning; though I ; 
| 3 JM wil not flatter you; I fear, from the accounts. L | 
could get, that his wound is mortal. But if the af- 
fair be exactly as you told it, your own remorſe 
would be all you have reaſon to apprehend, let what 
would happen: but forgive me, my dear Tom, if L 
entreat you to make the worſt of your ſtory to your 
friends. If yon diſguiſe any thing to 805 you wn 7 
only be an enemy to yourſelf.” 
What reaſon, my dear Jack, have ever given 
you,” ſaid Jones, to ſtab me with fo cruel a ſuſpi- 
* cion?* * Have patience,” cries Nightingale, and 
I will tell you all. After the moſt diligent enquiry 
© I could make, I at laſt met with two of the fellows 
who were - preſent at this unhappy accident; aud [ 
am ſorry to ſay, they do not relate the ſtory fo 
much in your favour as you yourſelf have told it. 
Why, what do they ſay??. cries Jones. Indeed 
what I am ſorry to repeat, as I am afraid of the 
conſequence of it to you. They ſay that they were 
at too great a diſtance to overhear any words that 
paſſed between you; but chey, both agree that the 
firſt blow was given by you.“ Then, upon my 
* ſoul,” anſwered Jones, they injure me. He not 
4. only ſtruck me firſt, but ſtruck me without the leaſt 
provocation. What ſhould: induce thoſe villains to 
* accuſe me falſely ?? * Nay, that I cannot gueſs, fait - 
Nightingale; and if you yourſelf, and I who am fo 
„ heartfily your friend, cannot conceive a reaſon why 
f they ibould belie Oren what en will an ingdiffe- 
. . rent 
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rent court of juſtiee be able to aſügn, why rhe 
fhould not bitiens them ? I repeated the queſtioh 
to them ſeveral times, and fo did another gentle- 
man who was preſent, who, I believe, is a ſea- 


faring man,” and who really acted a very friendly 
part by you; for he begged them often to conſts 


and aſked them over and over if they were certain 1 
to which they both anſwered, that they were, and 
would abide by their evidence upon oath. | For 
Heaven's fake, my dear friend, recolle& yourſelf; 
for if this ſhould appear to be the fact, it will be. 
your buſineſs to think in time of making the beſt 
of your intereſt; I wonld not ſhock you; but yea 
know, I believe, the ſeverity of the law, what- 
ever verbal provocations may have been given you. 
Alas! my friend,” cries Jones, what intereſt hath ' 
ſuch a wretch as [? Beſides, do you think | would 
even wiſh to live with the reputation of a murders 
er? If T had any friends, (as, alas! I have none), 
could I have the confidence to ſolicit them to ſpeak 
in the behalf of a man condemned for the blackeſt 
crime in human nature? Believe me | have no ſuch 
hope; but I have ſome reliance on a throne ſtiff 


TFC 


me all the protection I merit. | 
He then concluded with many ſolemn and veho 
ment proteſtations of the truth of what he had at firſt 
aſſerted. | 
| The faith of Nightingale was now again Agger 
ed, and began to incline to credit his friend, when 
Mrs Miller appeared, and made a ſorrowful report 
of the fucceſs of her embaſſy; which when Jones 
had heard, he cried- out moſt heroically, « Well, my 
© friend, I am now indifferent as to what ſhall bap- 
pen, at leaſt with regard to my life; and if it be 
the will of Heaven that I ſhall make an atonement. 
with that for the blaod J have ſpilt, I hope the 
Divine Goodneſs will one day ſuffer my honour to 
de cleared, and that the words of a dying man, at. 
© leaſt; will be belferey, to far as t to F his cha- 
4 TO” 4 | | 
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der, thar theve was the. life of 4 man in the caſe . 


greatly ſuperior; which will, I am certain, afford 5 


_ 
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A very mournful ſcene now paſt between the pri- 
5 Seer and his freinds, at which, as few readers would 
have been pleaſed to be preſent, ſo few, ] believe, 
| will deſire to hear it particularly related. We will 
therefore, paſs on to the entrance of the turnkey, 
who acquainted Jones that there was a lady without 
who deſired to ſpeak with him, when he was at lets | 
ſure. 
Jones declared his furpriſe at this e He * 
lie knew no lady in the world whom he could poſs 
© ſibly expect to ſee there. However, as he {ſaw no 
| reaſon to decline ſeeing any perſon, Mrs Milier and 
Mr Nightingale preſently took their leave,” and in 
gave orders to have the lady admitted. | 
If Jones was ſurpriſed at the news of a viſit foo | 
a a lady, how greatly was he aſtoniſhed. when he diſco- 
vered this lady to be no other than Mrs Waters !-In 
this aſtoniſhment then we thall leave him a while, in 
order to cure. the ſurpriſe of the reader, who will 
likewiſe, probably, not a little wonder at the nee | 
of this lady. - | 
Who this Mrs Water was. the reader! pretty cit 
knows; what ſhe was, he muſi be perfectly farisfied. 
He will- therefore be pleaſed ro remember, that this 
lady departed from Upton in the ſame coach with 
Mr Fitzpatrick and the other Iriſh men and 
in their company travelled to Bath. 
Now there was a certain office in the gift of Mr 
Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a 
wife; for the lady who had lately filled that office 
| had reſigned, or at leaſt deſerted her duty. Mr Fitz- 
patrick having therefore thoroughly examined Mrs 
Waters on the road, found ber extremely fit for the 
place, which, on their arrival at Bath, he preſently 
conferred - upon her, and ſhe, without any ſcruple, 
accepted. As huſband and wite this gentleman and 
lady continued together all the time they flayed at 
Bath, and as huſband and wife they arrived RE 
in town. | 
Whether Mr F n was ſo wiſe a man as, not 
to part with one good thing tiil he had ſecured ano- 
ther, which he 5 at preſent oy a proſpect of 
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— 


SO, 
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regaining; or whether Mrs Waters had ſo well diſ- 
charged her office, that he intended ſtili to retain her 
as principal, and to make his wife (as is often the caſe} 
only her deputy, I will not ſay; but certain it is, he 


never mentioned his wife to her, never communicated 


to her the letter given him by Mrs Weſtern, nor ever 


once hinted his purpoſe of repoſſeſſing his wife; much 


leſs did he ever mention the name of Jones. For tho? 
he intended to fight with him where-ever he met him, 
he did not imitate thoſe: prudent perfohs ho think a 


the ſafeſt ſeconds on theſe occaſions. The firſt account 


therefore which the had of all this, was delivered to 


her from his lips, after he was brought home from the 
tavern where his wound had been dreſſed. 


As Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, had not the cleareſt 


way of telling a ſtory at any time, and was now, per- 


haps, a little more confuſed than uſual, it was fome 


time before ſhe diſcovered that the gentteman who had 


given him this wound was the very fame perſon from 


whom her heart had received a wound, which though 


wife, a mother, a ſiſter, or ſometimes a whole family, 


- 


not of a mortal kind, was yet ſo deep that it had left 


a conſiderable ſcar behind it. But no ſooner was ſhe * 


acquainted that Mr Jones himſeif was the man who 


had been committed to the Gate-hovſe for this ſuppo- | 
ſed murder, than ſhe took the firſt opportunity of 


committing Mr Fitzpatrick to the care of his nurſe, 
and haſtened away to viſit the conqueror. 


She now entered the room with an air of gaiety, 
which received an immediate check from the melan= 
choly afpe& of poor Jones, who ſtarted and bleſſed 


himſelf when he ſaw her. Upon which ſhe ſaid; 


Nay, I do not wonder at your ſurprize; I believe 

© you did not expect to ſee me; for few gentlemen | 
are troubled here with viſits from any lady, unleſs a 
wife. You ſee the power you have over me, Mr 
Jones. Indeed, I little thought when we parted 


at Upton, that our next meeting would have been 
in ſuch a place,” Indeed, Madam,“ fays Jones, 


* yu — ſays I can hardly per- 
ſuade 


8 


1 


— 


- muſt look upon this viſit as kind? few wall follow © 
the miſerable, OO to ſuch diſmal habitations.?. * 
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ſuade myſelf you are the” ſame agreeable- fellow-F 
ſaw at Upton. Why, your face is more miſerable 
© than any dungeon in the univerſe. What can be 
the matter with you?? I thought, Madam, faid 
Jones, as you knew of my being here, you knew 


© the unhappy reaſon” * Pugh,” ſays the, you have 


© pinked a man in a duel, that's all.” Jones exprefled 
ſome indignation at this levity, and ſpoke with the 
utmoit comme itiam for what had happened. To which 
ſhe anſwered, Well then, Sir, if you take it ſo much 
to heart, | will relieve you; the gentleman is not 
dead; and, I am pretty confident, is in no danger 
of dying. The ſurgeon indeed, who firſt dreſſed 
hin was a young fellow, and ſeemed deſirous of re- 
preſenting his caſe to be as bad as poſſible, that he 
might have the more honour from curing him; but 
the king's ſurgeon bath ſeen him ſince, and ſays, uns 
- leſs from a fever, of which there are at preſent no 
© ſymptoms, he apprehends not the leaſt danger of 
life.“ Jones ſhewed great ſatisfaction in his counte- 
nance at this report; upon which the affirmed the truth 
of it, adding, By the molt extraordinary accident in 
the world 1 lodge at the ſame houſe, and have ſeen: 
the gentleman; and I promiſe you he doth you juſ- 
tice, and ſays, Whatever be the conſequence, that he 
was entirely the aggreſlor, and. that you'was not in 
the leaſt to blame.“ 
Jones expreſſed the utmoſt ſatixfation at the e 
which Mrs Waters brought him. He then informed 
her of many things which the well knew before, as who 
Mr Fitzpatrick was, the occaſion of his reſentment; &c, 
He likewiſe told her ſeveral facts of winch the was ig- 
norant, as the adventure of the muff, and other parti- 
culars, only concealing the name of Sophia. He then 
lamented the follies and vices of which he had been 
guilty ; every one of which, he ſaid, had been attend - 


+ x: 2 5 anda 


\ 
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ed with ſuch ill conſequences, that he ſhould be un- 


pardonable if he did not take warning, and quit thoſe 
vicious courſes for the future. He laſtly concluded 
with aſſuring her of his reſolution to fin no more, 
| leſt a worſe thing ſhould happen to him. 


Mr Waters with gear pleaſantey Beule all this | 
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as the effects of low ſpirits and confinement. She re- 
peated ſome witticiſms about the devil when he was 
fick, and told him, She doubted not but ſhortly to 
«* ſee him at liberty, and as lively a fellow as ever; 
and then,” fays ſhe, © I don't queſtion. but your con- 
* ſcience will be ſafely delivered of all theſe qualms 
© that it is now ſo fick in breeding.“ 


Many more things of this kind lhe uttered, ſome of 


which it would do her no great honour, in the opinion of 
ſome readers, to remember; nor are we quite certain 
but that the anſwers made by Jones would be treated 
with ridicule by others. We ſhall therefore ſuppreſs 
the reſt of this converſation, and only obſerve that it 
ended at laſt with perfect innocence, and much more 
to the ſatisfaction of Jones than of the lady: for the 
former was greatly tranſported with the news ſhe had 
brought him; but the latter was not altogether ſo 
pleaſed with the penitential behaviour of a man whom 
the had at her firit interview conceived a very different 
opinion of from-what ſhe now entertained of him. | 
Thus the melancholy occaſioned by the report of 

Mr Nightingale was pretty well effaced: but the dey 

jection into which Mrs Miller had thrown him (till 
continued The account ſhe gave, ſo well tallied 
with the words of Sophia herielf in her letter, that he 
made not the Jeaſt doubt but that ſhe had diſcloſed his 
Jetter to her aunt, and had taken a fixed reſolution to 
abandon him. Phe torments this thought gave him 
were to be equalled only by a piece of news which for- 
tune yet had in ſtore for him, and which we ſhall com- 
municate in the fecond chapter of the enſuing book. 
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1 Gorman to the. reader... 


E are now, reader, e at the laſt 6 
of our long journey As we have therefore 

travelled together through ſo many pages, 

let us behave to one another like ſellow-travellers in a 
ſtage · coach, who have paſſed ſeveral days in the com- 

pany of each other; and who, notwithſtanding any 
3 or little animofities which may have occur- 
ed on the road, generally make all up at laſt, and 


mount, for the laſt time, into their vehicle with chear- 


fulneſs and good-humour; fince after this one ſtage, - 
it may poſſibly happen to us, as It nir ban 
to them, never to meet more. 
As [ have here taken up this ſimile, give me leave 
to carry it a little farther. I intend then in this laſt 
book to imitate the good company I have mentioned 
in their laſt journey. Now, it is well known, that 


all jokes and raillery are at 9 time laid aſide; what- 


ever characters any of the paſſengers have for the 
jet ſake perſonated on the road, are nouw-thrown off, 


and the converſation is uſually plain and ſerious. : | 


. OE ES 
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In the ſame manner, if I have now and clin; in the 


| courſe of this work, indulged any pleaſantry for thy 


entertainment, I ſhall here lay it down. The variety 


of matter, indeed, which I ſhall be obliged to cram 


into this book, will afford no room for any of thoſe 
ludicrous obſervations which I have elſewhere made, 
and which may ſometimes, perhaps, have prevented 
thee from taking a nap when it was beginning to ſteal 
upon thee, In this laſt book thou wilt find nothing (or 


at moſt very little) of that nature. All will be plain 
narrative only; and, indeed, when thou haſt peruſed 


the many great events which this bock will produce, 
thou wilt think the number of pages contained in i it, 


| ſcarce ſufficient to tell the Rory. 


And now, my friend, I take this opportunity: (as 1 


ſhall have no other) of heartily wiſhing thee well. If 


I have been an entertaining companion to thee, I pro- _ 


- miſe thee it is what I have defired. If in any thing 1 


have offended, it was really without any intention. 


Some things perhaps here ſaid may have hit thee or 
thy friends; but I do moſt folemnly declare they were 
not pointed at thee or them. I queſtion not but thou 


haſt been told, among other ſtories of me, that thou 
waſt to travel with a very ſcurrilons fellow: but who- 
ever told thee ſo, did me an injury. No man deteſts 


and deſpiſes ſcurrility more than myſelf; nor hath any 
man more reaſon, for none hath ever been treated 


with more : and what is a very ſevere fate, I have had 


| ſome of the abuſive writings of thoſe very men fathered 
upon me, who in other of their works have abuſed =y | 
themſelves with the utmoſt virulence. 


All theſe works, however, I am well eden will 


be dead long before this page ſhall offer itſelf to thy 


peruſal : for however ſhort the period may be of my 
own performances, they will moſt probably outlive 


their own infirm Author, and the TOY produdions | 
of his abuſive Cotemporerics. | 
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Gangs a very —_ . 
W.. ILE Jones was employed in thoſe unpleaſant | 


_ meditations, with which we left him tormentin 
* Himſelf, Partridge came ſtumbling i into the room, 5 
His face paler than aſhes, his eyes fixed in his head, 
His hair ſtanding an end, and every limb trembling, 
In ſhort, he looked as he would have done had he ſeen 
2 ſpectre, or had he indeed been a ſpectre himſelf. 
Jones, who was little ſubject to fear, could not avoid 
being ſomewhat ſhocked at this ſudden appearance; 
He did indeed himſelf change colour, and his voice a 


little faultered, while he aſked him what was the mat- 


| * 

| hope, Sir, faid pete” « you will not * 
angry with me. Indeed I did not liſten, but I was 
obliged to ſtay in the outward room. I am ſure 1 
wiſh I had been a hundred miles off, rather than 
have heard what I have heard.“ Why, what is 


the matter? ſaid Jones. The, matter, Sir? 
good Heaven! anſwered Partridge, © was that wo- 
man who is juſt gone out the woman who was with 


* 


you at Upton?” © She was, Partridge,” cries Jones. 


And did you really, Sir, go to bed with that wo- 
man?! ſaid he trembling —* Lam afraid what paſſed 
between us is no ſecret,” ſaid Jones Nay, but 


pray, Sir, for Heaven's ſake, Sir, anſwer me,” cries 


Partridge. © You know I did,” cries Jones. —* Why 


< then the Lord have mercy upon your ſoul, and for- 


give you,” cries Partridge ; but as ſure as I ſtand 
©, here alive, you have been a-bed with your own 
mother.“ Eg Fans Oh 

Upon theſe words, Jones became in a mement a 
greater picture of horror than Partridge himſelf. He 
was indeed, for ſome time, ſtruck dumb with amaze- 


ment, and both ſtood ſtaring wildly at each other. | 


At laſt his words found way, and in an interrupted 


Voice he ſaid, ———+ How! how! What's this you 
0 tell me?” | © Nay, Sir,” cries Partridge, .* I have not 


6 breath, 


„* 
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« breath ct left to teil you now—but what I have 
© ſaid is moſt certainly true. 


-That woman who 
© now went out is your own mother. How unlucky 
« was it for you, Sir, that I did not happen to ſee 
© her at that time, to have prevented it? Sure the 
devil himſelf maſt have contrived | to bring about 
this wickedneſs.” 

Sure, cries Jones, fortune n never have done 
with me, till ſhe hath driven me to diſtraction. But 
why do I blame fortune? l am myſelf the cauſe of 
all my miſery. All the dreadful miſchiefs which 
have befallen me, are the conſequences only of 
my own folly and vice. What thou haſt told me, 
Partridge, hath almoſt deprived me of my ſenſes. 
And was this Mrs Waters then—But why do I aſk ? 
For thou mult certainly know her —If thou halt 
any affection for me; nay, if thon haſt any pity, 


"back again to me. O good heavens ! Incelt—— 


with a mother! To what am I ne ?” He then 


fell into the moſt violent and. frantic agonies of grief 


and deſpair, in which Partridge declared he would 
not leave him: but at laſt, having vented the firſt 
torrent of paſſion, he came a little to himſelf; and 
then having acquainted Partridge that he would find 


this wretched woman in the ſame houſe where the 


. wounded gentleman was "lodged, he ME ra him 


in queſt of her. 
If the reader will pleaſe to refreſh his memory, by 


win to the ſcene at Upton in the ninth book, he 


will be apt to admire the many ſtrange accidents which 
unfortunately prevented any interview between Par- 
tridge and Mrs Waters, when ſhe ſpent a whole day 


there with Mr Jones. Inſtances of this kind we may 


frequently obſerve in life, where the greateſt events 


are produced by a nice train of little circumſtances ; 
and more 4han one example of this may be diſcovered 

by the accurate eye, in this our hiſtory. _ 

After a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hoars, Par- 
tridge returned back to his maſter, without having 


feen Mrs Waters. Jones, who was in a ſtate of d 


| pr at this delay, was almoſt raving mad oil 


NA : _ he 


i 


* 


let me beſeech thee to fetch this miſerable woman 
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be brought him this account, He was not long how- 


wer in this nee — he ner the follows 
_ ig n 8 


— 


3 


* Since I left you, 1 have ſeen a | gratleman; : 
% from whom 1 have learnt ſomething concerning 


you, which greatly ſurprizes and affects me; but 
* as J have not at preſent leiſure to communicate a 
matter of ſuch high importance, you mult ſuſpend 


your curioſity till our next meeting, which ſhall be 
©. the firſt moment I am able to ſee yon. O Mr 
Jones! little did I think, when I paſt that happy 
* day at Upton, the reflection upon which is like to 
* embitter all my future life, who it was to whom 1 
& owed ſuch perfect happineſs. - panes me to be 
© ever Rely pony unfortunate | | 2 
| 8 1 Wares. 


«Pp, 25 1 0613 Len eee yourſelf as mock 


* as poſũble; for Mr Fitzpatrick is in no manner of 
<c danger; fo that whatever other grievous crimes you | 
may have to repent of, the wo” of Rowe 1 8 


* 8 


5 | 
Jones having d the kth, Het it ok (for 
he was unable to hold it, and rideed had ſcarce the 
'vſe of any one of his faculties). Partridge took it up, 
and having received conſent by ſilence, read it like- 
wile; nor had it upon him a leſs ſenſible effect. The 
pencil, and not the pen, ſhould deſcribe the horrors 
which appeared in both their countenances. While 


they both remained ſpeechleſs, the turnkey entered 


the room, and without taking any notice of hat 


ſufficiently diſcovered itſelf in the faces of them both, 


acquainted Jones that a man without deſired to ſpeak 


with him. This perſon was preſently introduced. and 


was no other thap Black George. 
As ſights of horror were not ſo uſual to Se as 
they were to the turnkey, be inſtantly ſaw the great 


diſorder which appeared in the face of Jones. This 


a Ren r which | 


was © 
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was reported in the very work light in Mr Weſtern's 
family; he concluded therefore that the gentleman 


| was dead, and that Mr Jones was in a fair way of 


coming to a ſhameful end. A thought - which gave 


him much uneaſineſs; for George was of a compaſ- 
ſionate diſpoſition, and notwithſtanding a ſmall breach 
of friend{hip which he had been over-tempted to com- 


mit, was, in the main, not inſenſible of the 2 gs 
he had formerly received from Mr Jones. 

The poor feliow therefore ſcarce refrained from a 
tear at the preſent ſight. He told Jones he was hear- 
tily ſorry for his mistortunes, and begged him to con- 


' ſider, if he could be of any manner of ſervice. * Per- 


© haps, Sir,” ſaid he, you may want a little matter 
of money upon this occaſion; if you do, Sir, n 
little 1 have is heartily at your ſervice,” - 

Jones ſhook him very heartily by the hand, and 
gave him many thanks for the kind offer he had 


made; but anſwered, He had not the leaſt want of 


© that kind Upon which George began to preſs his 
ſervices more eagerly than before. Jones again 


_ thanked him, with aſſurances that he wanted nothing | 
which was in the power of any man living to give. 


Come, come, my good maſter, anſwered George, 
do not take the matter ſo much to heart. Things 


© may end better than you imagine; to be ſure you 


ant the firſt gentleman who hath killed a man, and 

yet come off.. You are wide of the matter, 
George, ſaid Partridge, the gentleman is not 
dead, nor like to die. Don't diſturb my maſter, 
at preſent, for he is troubled about a matter in 
which it is not in your power to do him any good.“ 
You don't know what I may be able to — Me 
Partridge,” anſwered George; if his concern is 
about my young lady, I have ſome news to teil my 
malter.? -——< What do you fay, Mr Geor A 


dried Jones: hath any thing lately happene 


Vvhich my Sophia is concerned? My Sophia ! * : 
* dares ſuch a wretch as I mention her ſo prophane- 
q 15/——* 1 hope ſhe will be yours yet, auſwered 
George. Why, yes, Sir, | have ſomething to tell 
* —_ about her. Madam Weſtern hath juſt brought 
; | N 3 | A 1 


+ Madam Sophia thawwd;: and there hath. wen 
© rible to do. I could not poſſibiy learn the very 
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right of it; but my maſter he hath been in a vaſt 
© big paſſion, and ſo was Madam Weſtern, and 1 


heard her ſay, as ſhe went out of doors into her 


© chair, that ſhe would never ſet her foot in maſter's 


_ © Houſe again. I don't know what is the matter, not 

_ * I, but every thing was very quiet when | came out; 
© but Robin, who waited at ſupper, ſaid he had ne- 

ver ſeen the *ſquire for a long while in ſuch 
humour with young madam; that he kiſſed her 


* ſeveral times, and ſwore ſhe ſhould be her own g 
miſtreſs, and he never would think of confining her 


_ © any more. I thought this news would pleaſe you, 


and ſo 1 flipped out, though it was ſo late; to in- 


form you of it.” Mr Jones aſſured George that it 
did greatly pleaſe him; for though he ſhould never 
more preſume to lift his eyes towards that incompa- 


Table creature, nothing could ſo much relieve his 
miſery as the ſatisfaction he ſhould * r ann ir 


| hearing of her welfare. 1 


The reſt of the converſation which paſſed at the 
viſit, is not important enough to be here related. 
The reader will therefore forgive us this abrupt break- 
ing off, and be pleaſe to hear how this great good - 


will of the Squire towards his anne, ſom was wee | 
about. 


Mrs Weſtern, on he firſt arfival at ons brother's 


lodging, began to ſet forth the great honours and 
advantages which would accrue to the family by the 


match with lord Fellamar, which her niece had abſo- 
lutely refuſed; in which refuſal when the Squire took 
the part of his daughter, ſhe fell immediately into 


— the moſt violent patlion, and ſo irritated and pro- 
voked the Squire, that neither his patience nor his 


prudence could bear it any longer; upon which there 
enſued between them both ſo warm a bout at alterea- 


tion, that perhaps the re _— of Billinſgate never 
equalled it. In the heat o 

departed, and had conſequently no leiſure to acquaint 
| Her brother with the letter which Sophia received, 


his ſcolding Mrs Weſtern 


which 9 have * od ill effects; but to 


"wp 
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1 truth, I believe it never once occurred to her me» 


mory at this time. i 
When Mrs — cans; gone, gane who had 
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been hitherto ſilent, as well indeed from neceflity as 


inclination, began to return the compliment which 


her father had made her, in taking her part againſt 


| Her aunt, by taking his likewiſe againſt the lady, 


This was the firſt time of her ſo doing, and it was 


in the higheſt degree acceptable to the ſquire. Again 
he remembered that Mr Allworthy had inſiſted on 
an entire relinquiſhment of all violent means; and 


indeed, as he made no doubt but that jones would 


be hanged, he did not in the leaſt queſtion ſueceed- 


ing with his daughter by fair means; he now there- 
fore once more gave a looſe to his natural fondnefs 
for her, which had ſuch an effect on the dutiful, 
grateful; tender and affectionate heart of Sophia, bat 


had her honour given to Jones, and ſomething elſe 


perhaps in which he was concerned, been removed, I 
much doubt whether ſhe would not have ſacrificed 
herſelf to a man the did not like, to have obliged her 
father. She promiſed him ſhe would make it the 
whole buſineſs of her life to oblige him, and would 


never - marry any man againſt his conſent: which 
brought the old man ſo near to his higheſt happineſs, 
that he was reſolved to take the other ttep, and wu 


a jy in n drunk. 1 
CHA Po : 18. e Sh 


Altwor thy 650 ts old Nightingale ; ; with a Prange a 


covery that he made on that occaſion. 


H E morning after theſe things had keypad 

Mr Allworthy went, according to his promile, 
to ; wii old Nightingale, with whom his authority was 
ſo great, that after having ſat with him three hours, 
he at laſt prevailed with him to conſent to ſee his ſon. 

| Here an accident happened of a very extraordinary 

kin ; one indeed of thoſe ſtrange chances, whence 
very good and grave men have concluded that Pro- 


vidence often interpoſes in the diſcovery » the moſt 


9 i d e a W | 


| 
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the paths of honeſty, however warily they tread in | 
| thoſe of vice. 


x wy 
* N * * 
— 


Mr Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr Ni bein 
gale* 5, ſaw Black George; he took no notice of him, 


| nor did Black George imagine he had perceived him. 


However, when their converſation on the principal 


point was over, Allworthy aſked: Nightingale whether 


knew one George Seagrim, and upon what buſi - 


| Neſs he came to his houſe. * Yes,” anſwered Nightin- 


le, I know him very well, and a moſt extraordi - 


C nary fellow he is, who, in theſe days, hath been 


able to hoard up 500 J. from renting a very ſmall 
* eſtate of 301. a year.” And is this the Rory which 
he hath told you:?“ cries Allworthy. © Nay, it is 
true, | promiſe you,” ſaid Nightingale, for I have 

* the money now in my own bands, 1 in ſive Bank bills, 
« which I am to lay out either in a mortgage, or 
© in ſome purchaſe in the North of England.“ The | 
Bank bills were no ſooner produced at Allworthy's 


deſire, than he bleſſed himſelf at the ſtrangeneſs of 


the diſcovery. He preſently told Nightingale, that 
theſe Bank bills were formerly his, and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole affair. As there are no 
men who complain more of the frauds of . buſineſs 
than highwaymen, gameſters, and other thieves of 
that kind; ſo there are none who ſo bitterly exclaim 
againſt the frauds of gameſters, &c. as uſurers, bro- 
kers, and other thieves of this kind; whether it be 


that the one way of cheating is a diſcountenance. =. 
reflection upon the other, or that money, which is 
the common miſtreſs of all cheats, makes them re- 


gard each other in the light of rivals; but Nightin- 
gale. no ſooner heard the Rory, than be exclaimed 


| againſt the fellow in terms much ſeverer than the 


iſtice and honeſty of Alvorchy * beſtowed en 
1 deſired Nightingale to retain both. the 


money and the ſecret till he ſhould hear farther from 
him; and if he would in the mean time ſee the fel · 


low. that he would not take the leaſt notice to him 


of the diſcovery which he had made. He- then re- 


turned to his lodgings, where he found Mrs Miller 
2 60 | | 7 * 
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in a very dejected condition, on account of the 

formation ſhe had received from her ſon-in-law. Mr 
Allworthy, with great chearfulneſs, told her that he 
had much good ness to communicate; and wich 


little further preface, acquainted her, that he had 


brought Mr Nightingale to conſent to ſee his ſon, 
and did not in the leaſt doubt to effect a perfect re- 
eonciliatiun between them; though he found the fa- 
ther more ſoured by another accident of the ſame 
| kind, which had happened in his family. He then 
mentioned the running away of the uncle's daughter, 
which he had been told by the old gentleman, and 
— Mrs Miller, and her ſon- in- law, did not ye 

Ew." 

'The reader may appel Mrs Miller received this 
account with great thankfulneſs, and no lets pleaſure; 
but jo uncommon was her friendihip to Jones, that 
Jam not certain whether che uneafſineſs the ſuffered 
for his ſake, did not overbalance her ſatisfaction at 
hearing a piece of news tending ſo much to the hap- 
pineſs of her own family; nor whether even this very 
news, as it reminded her of the obligations ſhe had 
to Jones, did not hurt as well as pleaſe her; when 
her grateful heart ſaid to her, While my own fami- 
_ © ly is happy, how miſerable is the poor creature, to 
«* whoſe generoſity we owe the beginning of all this 
c happineſs * 8 

Allworthy having left her a little while to chew the | 
: end (if I may uſe that expreſſion) on theſe firſt tidings; 
told her, he had ſtill ſomething more to impart, which 
he believed would give her pleaſure. I think, faid 
he, I have diſcovered a pretty confiderable treaſure 
belonging to the young ' gentleman, your friend; 
but perhaps, indeed, his preſent ſituation may be 
fuch that it will be of no ſervice to him.“ The latter 
part of the ſpeech gave Mrs Miller to underſtand. who 
was meant, and ſhe anſwered with a ſigh, I hope 
© nat, Sir.“ I hope ſo too,“ cries Allworthy, with 
all my heart; but my nephew told me this morning, 
© he had heard a very bad account of the affair. —— 


© Good heaven! Sir, ſaid ſhe, —— Well, I muſt not 


2 and yet it is SERENE VE hard to be obligny 
« to 


* 
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_ © to hold one's tongue when one hears.—“ Ma- 

dam, ' fays Allworthy, you may fay whatever you 

+. pleaſe, you know me too well to think 1 have a pre- 

_ © judice againſt any one; and as for that young man, 
I aſſure you | thould be heartily pleaſed to find he 
could acquit himſelf of every thing, and particularly 

of this ſad affair. You can teſtify the affection I - 

have formerly borne him. The world, I know, 
«cenſured me for loving him ſo much. I did not 
+ withdraw chat affection from him without thinking 
I had the juſteft cauſe Believe me, Mrs Miller, 
© I ſhould be glad to find 1 have been miſtaken.“ Mrs 
Miller was going eagerly to reply, when a ſervant 
acquainted her a gentleman without deſired to ſpeak 
with her immediately. Allworthy then enquired for 
his nephew, and was told that he had been for ſome 
time in his room with the gentleman who had uſed to 
come to him, and whom Mr Allworthy gueffing 

_ rightly to be Mr Dowling, he defired pretently to ſpeale 
When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the caſe 
of the bank- notes to him, without mentioning any - 
name, and aſked in what manner ſuch a perſon might 

be puniſhed, Fo which Dowling anſwered, he thought 

he might be indicted on the Black Act; but ſaid, as jit 

| was a matter of ſome nicety, it would be proper to go 


15 to council. He ſaid he was to attend council preſent- 
= 1y upon an affair of Mr Weſtern's, and if Mr Allwor- 
| thy pleaſed, he would lay the caſe before them. This 
was agreed to; and then Mrs Miller opening the 
_ door, cried, © I aſk pardon, I did not know you had 
company; but Allworthy defired her to come in, 
faying, he had finithed his buſineſs. Upon which Mr 
Dowling withdrew, and Mrs Miller introduced Mr 
Nightingale the younger, to return thanks for the 
— kindneſs done him by Allwortlfy : but ſhe had 
carce patience to let the young gentleman finiſh his 
ſpeech before ſhe interrupted him, ſaying, + O Sir, 
Mr Nightingale brings great news about poor Mr 
Jones; he hath been to fee the wounded gentleman, 
£ who is out of all danger of death, and what is more 
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| * declares he fell upon poor Mr Jones himſelf, and 

beat him. I am ſure, Sir, you would not have Mr 
Jones be a coward. If I was a man myſelf, Iam 
« ſure if any man was to ſtrike me, I ſnhould draw my 
« ſword. Do pray, my dear, tell Mr Allworthy, tell . 
him all yourſelf.“ Nightingale then confirmed what 

Mrs Miller had ſaid; and concluded with many hand- 
ſome things of Jones, who was, he ſaid, one of the 

beſt - natured fellows in the world, and not in the 
leaſt inelined to be quarrelſome. Here 1 
was going to ceaſe, when Mrs Miller again beg 
him to relate all the many dutiful expreſſions he had 
heard him make uſe of towards Mr All worthy, * To 
* ſay the utmoſt good of Mr Allworthy,” cries Night- 
ingale, © is doing no more than ſtrict juſtice, and can 

have no merit in it; but indeed I muſt ſay, no 
man can be more ſenſible of the obligations he hath 
* to ſo good a man than is poor Jones. Indeed, Sir, 
* | am convinced the weight of your diſpleaſure is 
* the heavieſt burden he lies under. He hath often 
* lamented it to me, and hath as often proteſted in 
the moſt ſolemn manner he hath never been inten- 

_ © tionally guilty of any offence towards yon; nay, he 
© hath ſworn that he would rather die a thouſand deaths 
than he would have his conſcience upbraid him 
« with one diſreſpectful, ungrateful, or undutiful 

thought towards you. But | aſk pardon, Sir, I am — 
afraid I preſume, to intermeddle too far in fo tender 
5 a point.“ Tou have ſpoke no more than what a 
Chriſtian ought,” cries Mrs Miller. Indeed, Mr 
Nightingale, anſwered [Allworthy, © I. applaud 
your generous friendſhip, and I wiſh he may merit 
it of yon. I confeſs I am glad to hear the report 

you bring from this unfortunate gentleman; and if 
© that matter ſhould turn out to be as you repreſent 
© it (and indeed I doubt nothing of what you ſay) I 
may perhaps, in time, be brought to think better 
© than lately I have of this young man; for this good 
« gentlewoman here, nay all who know me, can wit- 
< neſs that I loved him as dearly as if he had been y 

on ſon. indeed 1 have 8 him as a f 
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ſent by fortune to my care. 1 ill remember the 
innocent, the helpleſs. ſituation in which 4 found 


him. I feet the tender preſſure of his little hands 


© at oh moment. — lle was my darling, indeed he 


y was. At which words he ceaſed, and che tears ſtood 


in his eyes. | 
As the anſwer which Mrs Miller ae may lead 


us into freſh matters, we will here {top to account for 


the viſible alteration in Mr Aliworthy's mind, and the 


| abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolutions of this 
bind, it is true, do frequently occur in hiſtories and 


dramatic writers, {or no other reaſon than becauſe the 


| biſtory or play draws to a concluſion, and are juſtified 


by authority of authors; yet though we inſiſt upon as 
much authority as any author whatever, we ſhall uſe 
this power very ſparingly, and never but when we are 
driven to it by neceflity, which we do not at preſent 


foreſee will happen in this work. 
Ibis alteration then in the mind of Mr Allworthy 
was occaſioned by a letter he had juſt received from 
- Mr Square, and which we ſhall give + gy wege the / 


eee bt he next een | 


. © 
» 2 ' 
* - 
Ke & 7 Rn 5 5 1 f ov 5 


0 HA P. e 
| Containing tavo letters in very different 2 


1 My worthy friend, 


| Informed you in my laſt, hat vas forbidden 
wo the uſe of the waters, as they were found by ex- 


e perience rather to increaſe than leſſen the ſymptoms 


2 


of my diſtemper. I muſt now acquaint you with a 


piece of news, which, I believe, will affiit my friends 


“ more than it hath afflicted me. Dr Harrington 

* and Dr Brewſter have informed me, that there 1 is no 

4 hopes of my recovei y. 

1 have ſomewhere read, that the great uſe X 
« philoſophy is to learn to die. I will not therefore 


* ſo far diſgrace mine, as to ſhew any ſurpriſe at 
4 receiving a leſſon which I muſt be thought to have 


«76 long * Yet, to ſay the truth, one page | 
2 of 


— 
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_ the Goſpel teaches this leſſon better than all the 


volumes of ancient or modern philoſophers. The 


aſſurance it gives us of another life is a much 


ſtronger ſupport to a good mind, than all the con- 
ſolations that are drawn from the nęceſſity of na- 
ture, the emptineſs or ſatiety of our enjoyments 


here, or any other topic of thoſe declamations 


hich are ſometimes capable of arming our minds 
vith a ſtubborn patience in bearing the thoughts of 
death; but never of raiſing them to a real con- 


tempt of it, and much leſs of making us think 


it is a real good. I would not here be underſtood 


to throw the horrid. cenſure of atheiſm, or even 
the abſolute denial- of immortality, on all who are 


called philoſophers. Many of that ſee, as well 
antient as modern, have, from the light of reaſon, | 
diſcovered ſome hopes of a future ſtate; but, in 
reality, that light was ſo faint and glimmering, 


and the hopes were ſo uncertain and precarious, 
that it may be juſtly doubted on which fide their 
belief turned. Plato himſelf concludes his Phe- 
don with declaring, that his beſt arguments amount 
only to raiſe a probability; and Cicero himſelf 
ſeems rather to profeſs an inclination to belieye, 
than any actual belief in the doctrines of immor- 


tality. As to myſelt, to be very ſincere with you, 


I never was much in earneſt in this faith, till I was 


in earneſt a Chriſtian. 
Lou will perhaps wonder at the latter exp 8 


bat | aſſure you it hath not been till very lately. 
that I could, with truth, call myſelf ſo. The 


pride of philoſophy. had intoxicated my reaſon, 


and the ſublimeſt of all wiſdom appeared to me, 


as ir did to the Greeks of old, to be fooliſhneſs. 


God hath however been fo gracious to ſhew. me 
my error in time, and to bring me into the way of 
truth, before I ſunk into utter darkneſs for ever. 

« I find myſelf beginning to grow weak I ſhall 


therefore haſten to the main purpoſe of this letter. 


When | reflect. on the actions of my paſt life, 
I know of nothing which ſits heavier upon my 


You. IL * OO © conſcience. 
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i conſcience, than the injuſtice I have been guilty of 


«to that poor wretch your adopted ſon. I have in- 
* deed not only connived at the villainy of others, 


s but been myſelf active in injuſtice towards him. 


% Believe me, my dear friend, when I tell you on 
„ the word of a dyi ing man, be hath been baſely in- 
jured. As to the principal fact, upon the miſre- 


* preſentation of which you diicarded him, I ſolemnly 


* aſſure you he is innocent, When you lay upon 
your ſuppoſed death-bed, he was the only perſon 


% in the houſe who teſtified any real concern: and 
* what happened afterwards aroſe from the wildnefs 
4 of his joy on your recovery: and I am ſorry to 
<< fay-it, from the baſeneſs of another perſon (but it 
4 is my deſire to juſtify the innocent, and to accuſe 
e none.) Believe me, my friend, this young man 
4 hath the nobleſt generoſity of beart, the moſt per- 

« fe capacity for friendſhip, the higheſt integrity, 
< and n every virtue which can enoble a man. 
* He hath ſome faults, but among them is not to be 
<© numbered the leaſt want of duty or gratirude to- 
*©-wards you. On the contrary, I am ſatisfied, when 
4 you diſmiſſed him from your houſe, his heart bled 
<< for you more than for himſelf. - 

% Worldly motives were the wicked and baſe rea- 
4 ſons of my concealing this from you ſo long; to 
% reveal it now, | can have no inducement but the 
« deſire of ſerving the cauſe of truth, of doing right 
% to the innocent, and of making all the amends in 
. my power for a paſt offence. ö hope his declara- 
e tion therefore will have the effect deſired, and will 
t reſtore this deſerving young man to your favour; 
«© the hearing of which, while I am yet _ will 


— 


5 afford the utmoſt conſolation to, 


N ES» 7 
| 0. Your moſt obliged, 
5 « Obedient humble 8 
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The ae will, after this, ſcarce wonder at the 

| ee e ſo viſibly appearing in Mr Allworthy, 

notwithitanding he received from Thwackum, by the 

ſame polt, another letter of a very different kind, 

which we ſhall here add, as it may poſſibly be the laſt 

time we ſhall. have occaſion-to mention the name. of 
that ee 


281 


« I am not at all ſurpriſed at hearing from your 
« worthy nephew a freſh inſtanee of the villainy of 
„Mr Square the atheiſt's young pupil. I ſhall not 
& wonder at any murders he may commit; and I 
* heartily pray that your own blood may not ſeal up 
his final commitment to the place of walng and 
\ « gnaſhing of teeth. | „ 
„ Though . yon cannot want ſufficient calls to re- 
„ pentance for the many unwarrantable weaknefles . 
« exemplified in your behaviour to this wretch, ſo 
* much to the prejudice of your own lawful family, 
P e and of your character; I ſay, though theſe may 
" 72 ſufficiently be ſuppoſed to prick. and goad your 
4 _ 4. conſcience: at this ſeaſon; I:ſhovuld. yet be wanting 
RS, to my duty, if I ſpared to give you ſome admonition 
** in order to bring you to a due ſenſe of your errors. 

I therefore pray you-ſeriouſly to confider the judg- 

E ment which is likely to overtake this wicked vil- 
lain; and let it ſerve at leaſt as a warning to you, 

« that you may not for the future deſpite the advice 

" BF *© of one whois fo incelatgable in his Prayers for 
your welfare. 
Had not my hand been with- held from due cor · 

«© rection, I had ſcourged much of this diabolical ſpi - 
+ rit out of a boy, of whom from his infancy I dif» 
e covered the devil had taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion; 

* but reflections of this kind now come too late. 

I am ſorry, you have given away the living of 

. « Weſterton fo haſtily. I ſhould have applied on that 
d occafion earlier, had I thought you would not 
„ « have acquainted me previous to the di ſpoſition.— 
= % Your objection to pluralities, is being righteous 
b 2 over. much. If there were an crime in the N | 
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ph ſo many godly men would not er 00 il. Tf the 
vicar of Aldgrove ſhould die (as we hear he is in 
«© a declining way) I hope you will think of me, ſince 
% Jam certain you muſt be convinced of my moſt fin- 
* cere attachment to your higheſt welfare. A wel- 
00 
46 


8 


* fare to which all worldly confiderations are as trif- 
ling as the ſmall tithes mentioned in ſcripture are, 
«© when compared to the weighty matters the NON: 


Vn 1 
We ͤͤͤͤͤ x7 0 Your faithful humble bra 7 


EN Roczz Twaackun,” 

This was the firſt time N ever wrote in 

- this authoritative ſtile to Allworthy, and of this he 
had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to repent, as in the 

caſe of thoſe who miitake the higheſt degree of good- 
gneſs for the loweſt dregree of weakneſs. Allworthy 
bad indeed never liked this man. He knew him ta 


3 be proud and ill- natured; he alſo knew that his di- 


vinity itſelf was tinctured with his temper, and ſuch 
as in many reſpects he himſelf did by no means ap- 
prove: but he was at the ſame time an excellent 
ſcholar, and moſt indefatigable in teaching the two, 
lads. Add to this the ſtrict ſeverity of bis life and 
manners, an unimpeached honeſty, and a moſt devout 
attachment to religion. So that, upon the whole, 
though Allworthy did not eſteem nor love the man, 
yet he could never bring himſelf to part with a tutor 
to the boys, who was, both by learning and induſtry, 
extremely well - qualified for his office : and he hoped, 
that as they were bred vp in his own houſe, and un- 
der his own eye, he ſhould be able to correct what- 
ever was eos. in Denen 5 inſtructions. e 


— 
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4: which the biftory i is continued. . : „ 
R AtLworTHY in his Jaſt Speech had $9 1 


E lected ſome tender ideas concerning Jones, | 
: oo had brought tears into the good e | 


=. 
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ch. „ POUNDLING: — oo 
This Mrs. Miller- obſerving, ſaid, . Yes, yes, Sim 
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* your-goodnefſs to this poor young man is known, 


—. notwithſtanding all your care to conceal it; but 


© there is not a ſingle ſyllable of truth in what thoſe. 
* villains ſaid... Mr Nightingale hath now diſcovered- 
© the whole matter. It ſeems theſe fellows were em- 
ployed by a lord, who is a rival of poor Mi Jones, 
to have preſſed him on board a ſhip. I aſſure 
them 1 don't know who they will preſs neat. Mr 
Nightingale here hath ſeen the officer himielf. who 


and is very ſorry for what he undertook, Which he 
would never have done, had he known Mr Jones 
to have been a gentleman:; but he n . * 
was a common ſtrolling vagabond.“ 

a Allworthy ſtared at all this, and- declared; he was a 


« 

6 

o 

6 
is a very pretty gentleman, and hath told him all, 
4 

0 

4 

6 


| Arranger to every word. the ſaid. Yes, Sir, anſwered 


gs. I believe you are. Alt is a very different ſio- 
ry, 1 believe, from What. choſe Jellows told the 


lawyer.“ 


What lawyer, Madam ? hee is it you een? 
ſaid Allworthy. Nay, nay,” ſaid ſhe, + this is ſo 
like yeu to deny your - own. goodneſs ; but Mr 
Nightingale here ſaw him.“ Saw whom, Madam“ 
anſwered he-. Why your lawyer, Sir,” ſaid;ihe,.. 
that you ſo kindly ſent to enquire into the affair. 
© I am ſtill in the dark, upon my. honour? ſaid All- 
worthy. - Why then do you tell him, my dear Sir, 
cried. ſhe. © Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid Nightingale, I did 
- ſee that very lawyer, who went from you when 1 
came into the room, at an alehouſe in Alderſgate, - 
in company with two of the fellows who were em- 
ployed by lord Fellamar to preſs Mr Jones, and 
who were by that means preſent at the unhappy 
rencounter between him and Mr Fitzpatrick.“ I 
own, Sir,” ſaid Mrs Miller, when I ſaw this gen- 
tleman come into the room to you, I told Me 
Nightingale that I apprehended you had ſent bim 
thither to enquire into the affair.“ Allworthy 
ſnewed marks of aſtoniſhment in his countenance at 
this news, and was indeed for two or three minutes 


druck dumb by. it At ak, addreling e 5 
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Mr Nightingale, he faid, ©] muſt confeſs myſelf, 
Sir, more ſurpriſed at what you teil:me, than I 
have ever been before at any thing in my whole 
© life. Are you certain this was the gentleman ?* 
©.1 am. moſt certain, anſwered Nightingale. At 


V Alderſgate ? cries Allworthy, And was you in 


” company with this lawyer ms the two fellows ?? — 
I was, Sir, ſaid the other, very near half an 
hour. Well, Sir, faid Allworthy, and in 
<. what manner did the lawyer behave? did you hear 
all that paſt between him and the fellows?” + No, 
Sir, anſwered Nightingale, they had been toge- 
ther before I came——In my preſence the Jawyer 
« faid little; but after I had ſeveral times examined 
the fellows, who perfiſted in a ſtory directly con- 
„ trary to what I had heard from Mr Jones, and 
which 1 find by Mr Fitzpatrick was a rank falſehood ; 
the lawyer then defired the fellows to ſay nothing 
but what was the truth, and ſeemed to ſpeak io 
much in favour of Mr Jones, that when 1 ſaw the 
© ſame perſon with you, I concluded yuur goodneſs | 
had prompted you to ſend him thither'———— 
4 And did you not ſend him thither ?”” ſays Mrs Mil- 
Jer.—* Indeed I did not,” anſwered Allworthy : * nor 
did I know he had gone on ſuch an errand 'rill this 
* moment.—* I fee it all!“ ſaid Mrs Miller; upon 
my ſoul, I ſee it all! No wonder, they have been 
4 cloſeted ſo cloſe lately. Son Nightingale, let me 
beg you run for theſe fellows immediately find 
them out if they are above ground. | will go my- 
ſelf. . Dear Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, be pa- 
tient, and do me the favour to ſend a ſervant up- 
ſtairs to call Mr Dowling hither, if he be in the 
© houſe, or if not, Mr Blifil.“ Mrs Miller went out 


muttering ſomething to herſelf, and preſently re- 


| —_ with an anſwer, * That Mr Dowling was 
gone; but that the t'other, as ſhe called bim, was 
* coming. 4 
Allworthy was of a cooler diſpoſition him the ad 
woman, whoſe ſpirits were all up in arms in the caufe 
Of her friend. He was not however without ſome 


ſuſpicions. which were near akin to begs, When Blifl | 
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came into the room, he aſked bich wich Aa 1 + 


ous countenance, and with a leſs friendly look than 


he had ever before given him, Whether he knew 
any thing of Mr Dowling's having ſeen any of the 
< perſons who were preſent at the duel between Jones 


and another yentleman ? 


There is nothing ſo dangerons as a queſtion which 
comes by ſurpriſe on a man, whoſe buſineſs it is to 


_ conceal truth, or to defend fallhood. For which rea- 


fon thoſe worthy perſonages, whoſe noble office it is 
to ſave the lives of their fellow creatures at the Olds 
Bailey, take the utmoſt care, by frequent previous 
examination, to divine every queſtion which may be 
aſked their chents on the day of trial, that they may 


de ſupplied with proper and ready anſwers, which | 


the moſt fertile invention cannot ſupply in an inſtant. 


| Beſides, the ſudden and violent impulſe on the blood, 
| occafioned by theſe ſurpriſes, cauſes frequently ſuch 


an alteration in the countenance, that the man is ob- 
liged to-give evidence againſt himſelf. And ſueh in- 
deed were the alterations which the countenance of 


Blifil underwent from this ſudden queſtion, that we 
can ſcarce blame the eagerneſs of Mrs Miller, who 


immediately cried out, Guilty, upon my r ! 


© guilty, upon my foul ” © 


Mr Allworthy ſharply rcbuked her for this REED 
tuoſity; and then turning to Blifil, who ſeemed fink- 


ing into the earth, he ſaid, Why do you haſitate, 
Sir, at giving me an anſwer? you certainly muſt 


© have employed him; for he would not of his own 


© accord, I believe, have undertaken ſach an errand, 
and eſpecially without acquainting me. 


Blifil then anſwered, 1 own, Sir, I have teak 
J guilty of an offence, yet may I hope your pardon ?? 
——* My pardon,” faid AJhw orthy, very angrily. 
« Nay, Sir, anſwered” Blifil, I knew you would be 
« offended; yet ſurely my dear uncle will forgive 
© the effects of the moſt amiable of human weakneiles, 


"4 Compathon for thoſe who do not deſerve it, I own 
is a crime; and yet it is a crime from which you 


« yourſelf are not entirely free. I know I have been 
* guilty of it in more than one inſtance to this very 
„ | | « perſon; 
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- EM and 1- will own 1 did ſend Mr Dowling, 


© not on/a vain and fruitleſs: enquiry, but to diſco- 
ver the witneſſes, and to endeavour to -ſoften- 
© their evidence. This, Sir, is the truth; which 
though 1 intended to conceal from you, 1 wile not 


gr ccih 


18 1 confeſs? ſaid Nightingale, © this is the light 


4 in-which i it appeared to me BIG the gentleman” 8 880 


1 haviour. 


Non Madam, mid Allworthy, 1 . you 


„will once in your life own you have entertained a 


vrong ſuſpicion, and are not fo angry with my ne · 


phew as you was. | 
Mrs Miller was ſilent; for though 6 _ 


ſo haſtily be pleaſed with 'Blifil, whom ſhe looked up» 


on to have been the ruin of Jones, yet in this parti- 


cular inſtance he had impoſed upon her as well as up- 


on the reft; ſo entirely had the devil ſtood his friend. 
And, indeed, I look upon the vulgar obſervation, . 


6 That the 0501 often deſerts his friends, and leaves 
« them in the lurch,“ to be a great abuſe on that. 

deman's character. Perhaps he may ſometimes 
deſert thoſe who are only his cup acquaintance; or 


who, at molt, are but half his; but he generally ſtands 
by thoſe who are thoroughly his ſervants, and helps 


aer off in all extremities, till their bargain expires. 
As a conquered rebellion ſtrengthens a government, 


or as health is more perfectly eſtabliſhed by recovery 
from ſome diſeaſes; ſo anger, when removed, often 


gives new life to affetion. This was the caſe of Mr 


All vorthy; for Blifil having wiped off the greater 


ſuſpicion, the leſſer, which had been raiſed by Square's 


letter, ſank of courſe, and was forgotten, and Thwack- - 


um, with whom he was greatly offended, bore alone 


3 


s. 


all the reflections which „ had caſt on che ens 
mies of ſones. . 

As for that young man, the een of Mr au- | 
warty began more and more to abate towards him. 


He told Blifil, He did not only forgive the extra- 
ordinary efforts of his good · nature, but would give 
7 him the pleaſure of following his example.“ Then 
here ih * — with a mile which-would have 


become 


4 
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beeome an angel, be cry'd, © Wber fay you, Bieden 


_ © ſhall we take a hackney-coach, and all | of us toge- | 


© ther pay a viſit to your friend? I promiſe you it is 
not the firſt viſit I have made in a priſon.“ 

Every reader, I believe, will be able to anſwer fo 
the worthy woman ; but they muſt have a great deal 


of good nature, and be well acquainted with friend- 
thip, who ean feel what the felt on this occaſion. - 
Few, I hope, are capable of feeling what-now paſt. | 


in the mind of Blifil; but thoſe who are, will ac- 
knowledge, thar it was impoſſible for him to raiſe any 
ohjection to this viſit. Fortune, however, or the gen- 
tleman lately mentioned above, ſtood his friend, and 
prevented his undergoing. ſo great a ſhock; for at the 
very inſtant when the coach was ſent 8 Partridge 


arrived, and having called Mrs Miller from the 
company, acquainted ber with the dreadful accident 
lately come to light; and hearing Mr Allworthy's - 


intention, begged: her to find ſome means of ſtopping 
him; For, ſays he, the matter muſt at all ha- 
* zards be kept a ſecret from him; and if he ſtiould 


«© mow go, he will find Mr Jones and his mother; 
* who arrived juſt as I left him, lamenting over one 


another the horrid crime ey have n come 
„ mitted.” 


The poor woman, who. was- almoſt deprived of 10 | 
: ſenſes at this dreadful news, was never leſs capable of 


invention than at preſent. However, as women are. 
much, readier at this than men, ſhe bethought her- 


| ſelf of an excuſe, and returning to Allworthy, ſaid, 
© am ſure, Sir, you will be ſurprized at hearing any 
objection from me to the kind propoſal you juſt now 


made; and yet I am aſraid of the conſequence of it; 


*:of carried immediately into execution. You muſt 
* imagine, Sir, that all the calamities which: have- 


© Jately befallen this poor young feHow, muſt have 
* thrown him into the loweſt dejeion: of ſpirits : and 
now, Sir, ſhould we all on a ſudden fling him into 
« fuch a violent fit of joy, as I know your preſence 


* will occafion, it may, I am afraid, produce ſome 
«- fatal miſchief, eſpecially as his ſervant, who is with» 


E N tells me he i is very far from being well: +. 
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Is his ſervant without?” cries Allworthy; .* pray 
: call him hither, I will aſk him ſame queſtions con- 
© cerning -his maſter.” 2 
/ Partridge was at firſt afraid to appear before Mr 
Allworthy ; ; but was at length perſuaded, after Mrs 
Miller, who had often heard his whole ſtory from his ; 
own mouth, had promiſed to introduce him. : 
Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he- - 
came into the room, though many years had paſſed: ' 
ſince he had ſeen him. Mrs Miller therefore might 
8 ſpared here a formal oration, in wich indeed: 
ſhe was ſomething prolix: for the reader, I believe, 
may have obſerved already, that the good woman, 
among other things, had a tongue ee ready for 
the ſervice of her friends. 
And are you, ſaid Allworthy to Partridge, L aha 
- « ſervant of Mr Jones?“ © I can't ſay, Sir,” anſwered. 
| he, that Il am regularly a ſervant, but I live with 
him, aw't pleaſe your honour, at preſent. Nen ſum 
7 gualis eram, as your honour very well knows. 
Mr Allworthy then aſked him many queſtions con- 


 -cerning Jones, as to his + health, and-ather- matters; 
to all which Partridge anſwered, without having the. 
leaſt regard to what was, but conſidered only abe ; 


he would have things appear; for a ſtrict adherence 
to truth was not among the articles of chis honeſt: 
fellow's morality, or his religion. 5 
During this dialogue Mr Ni e took his. 
leave, and preſently after Mrs Miller left the room, 


when Allworthy likewiſe diſpatched Blifil; for he. 


imagined that Partridge, when alone with him, would 


de more explicit than before company. They were 


no ſooner left in private together, than en 17 80 


I Te as mize eee chapter. | 


A VI. | | 
In which the biftory is further continued. 


YURE, friend,” ſaid the good man, you are 
* the ſtrangelt of all human beings. Not only to 
1 — ſuffered as you have formerly, for obſtinately 


perſiſting in a falſhood; but to perſiſt in it, 1 © 1 
"a | 1 | 8 


the laſt, and to paſs thus upon the world for the ſer- 
vant of your own ſon; what intereſt can you have 
in all this? what can be your motive? 


knees, that your Honour is prepo 
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l ſee, Sir,“ ſaĩd Partridge, fallin 92 down upon his - 
eſſed againſt me, 
* and reſolved not to believe any thing I ſay, and 


therefore what ſigniſies my proteſtations ? but yet 


© there is one above who knows branes I am not the 


father of this young man.“ 


© How! ſaid Allworthy, will youu yet deny what 


you was formerly convicted of upon ſuch unan- 
+ ſwerable, ſuch manifeſt evidence? Nay, what a con- 


* firmation is your being now found with this very 
© man, of all which twenty years OD againſt 
« you. I thought you had left the country; nay, I 
thought you had long fince been dead. In what 
© manner did you know any thing of this young man? 
Where did you meet with him, unleſs you had kept 
© ſome correſpondence together? Do not deny this; 


for I promiſe you it will greatly raiſe your ſon in | 


amy opinion, to find that he hath ſuch a ſenſe of 
* filial duty, a8 privately to ſupport * father for ſo 


many years. 1 


H year honour will me patience to hear we, | 
aid Partridge, * | wille tell you all. — Being bid go 
N. he proceeded thus: When your honour con- 
* ceived that diſpleaſure againſt me, it ended in my 
ruin ſoon after; for I loſt my little ſchool ; and the 
miniſter, thinking, I ſuppoſe, it would be agreeable 
to your hanour, turned me out from the office of 
clerk ; ſo that I had nothing to truſt to but the 
barber's top, which, in a country place like that, 
is a poor livelihood; and when my wife died (for 5 


from an unknown hand, which indeed 1 believe 
was your honour's own, for no body that ever I 


heard of doth theſe things beſides) ; but as 1 
ſaying, when ſhe died, his penſion forſook me; 


den an e vant up wy law-charges from 
3 


4 
| 
* 


till that time 1 received a penſion of 121, a year | 


that now, as I owed two or three {mall debts, which, : 
began to be troubleſome to me, particularly one, 
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© 155, to near 3ol. „M; and-as I found all my uſua!l 


t means of living had forſook me, 1 packed * ; 
little all as well as I could, and went off. | 
The firſt place, I came to was. Saliſbury, where I 
© got into, the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to 
_ © the law, and one of the bet gentlemen that ever [ 
knew; for he was not only good to me, but I know 
Ta thouſand good and Jet ora acts which he did, 
© while I ſtaid with him; and I have known him 
s often refuſe buſineſs, becauſe it was paultry and op- 
© preflive.” Lou need not be ſo particular, faid 
* I know this gentleman, and a very 
s worthy man he is, and an honour to his profeſ- 
* fion.'—— Well, Sir, continued Partridge, * from 


hence l removed to Lymington, where I was above 


* three years in-the ſervice of another lawyer, who 
vas likewiſe a very good ſort of man, and to be 
© * ſure one of the merrieſt gentlemen in England, 
Well, Sir, at the end of the three years I ſet up a 

© little ſehool; and was likely to do well Again, had 
& it not been for a moſt unlucky accident. Here 1 
| . * Kept a pig; and one day, as ill fortune would have 

| „this pig broke out, and did a treſpaſs, I think 
3 they call it, in a garden belonging to one of my 
_ ©-neighbours, who was a proud, revengeful man, 

_ © and employed a lawyer, one — one —I can't think 
of his name; but he ſear for a-writ againſt me, and 

© had me to Size. When I came there, Lord have 

* mercy on me—to hear what the counſellors ſaid! 
There was one that told my lord a parcel of the 
of confoundedſt lies about me; he ſaid, that I uſed to 


drive my hogs into other folks gardens, and a great 


deal more: and at laſt he ſaid, He hoped I had at 
* lat brought my hogs to a fair market. To be fure, 
one would have thought, that inſtead of | being 


*S This i«.a tack which I knew 1 to a poor clergyman : 
in Dorſetſhire, by the villainy of an attorney, who, not contented 
with the exorbitant coſts to which the pocr man man was put by 
a ſingle action, broughtfaftcrwards another action on the judg- 
ment, as it is called. A method frequently uſed to oppreis the 
poor, and bring moncy into the pockets of attorneys, to the 

great ſcandal of the law, of the nation, of 2 and 
even of human nature it ici... 
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eee only of one poor little pig, I had been the 
« greateſt hog-merchant in England. Well, — Pray,” 


ſaid Allworthy, do not be ſo particular. I have 
heard nothing of your ſon yet.“ O it was a great 
many years,“ anſwered Partridge, 
my ſon, as you are pleaſed to call him. I went 


before 1 ſaw 


© over to Ireland after this, and taught ſchool at Cork, 
(for that one ſuit ruined me again, and I lay ſeven 
© years in Wincheſter gaol. * Well, ſaid All- 
worthy, paſs that over till your return to England. 


Then, Sir,” ſaid he, it was about half a year ago 


that I landed at Briſtol, where I ſtaid ſome time, 


and not finding it do there, and hearing of a place 


between that and Glouceſter, where the barber was 

< juit dead, I went thither, and there l had been about 
© two mouths, when Mr Jones came thither.“ He 
then gave Allworthy a very particular account of 
their: firſt meeting, and of every thing, as well as he 
could remember, which had happened from that day 


to this; frequently interlarding his ſtory with pane- 
_ gyrics on Jones, and not forgetti 


to infinnate the 
great love and reſpect which he had for Allworthy. 
and concluded with ſaying, * Now, Sir, I have told 
your Honour the whole truth.“ And then repeated. 
a moſt ſolemn proteſtation, That he was no more 
the father of Jones than of the Pope of Rome? and 


. imprecated the moſt bitter curſes on his _— if he did 


not ſpeak truth. | 
What am i to Fer of this matter?“ cries . 


wWorthy. For what purpoſe ſhould you ſo ſtrongly. 


deny a fact, which I think it would be rather our 
* intereſt to. own ?'—* Nay, Sir, anſwered Partridge, 
(tor he could hold no 3 * if your Honour will 
© not believe me, you are like ſoon to have ſatisfaction 
* enough. I with you had miltaken the mother of | 
* this young man, as well as you have his father.“ | 


And now being aſked: what he meant, with all the 
ſymptoms of horror, both in his voice and countenance, 
he told Allworthy the whole tory, which he had a 
little before expreſſed ſuch deſire to Mrs n to con- 
ceal from him. 


Vol. IX. P 


Allworthy 
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-Ailtworthy: was almoſt as much ſhocked at this dis. 5 
covery as Partridge himſelf had been while he related 
it. Good heavens !* fays he, in what miſerable 
diſtreſſes do vice and imprudence involve men! how- 
much beyond our deſigns are the effects of wicked- 
* neſs ſometimes carried ! He had ſcarce uttered 
theſe words, when Mrs Waters came haſtily and ab- 
ruptly into the room. Partridge no ſooner ſaw her, 
An he cried, * Here, Sir, here 1s the very woman 

*' herſelf. This is the unfortunate mother of Mr 
Jones; J am ſure ſhe will acquit me before your Ho- 
* Nour. Pray, Madam 

Mrs 8 without paying any regard to eber 
Partridge ſaid, and almoſt without taking any notice 
of him, advanced to Mr Allworthy. | believe, Sir. 
it is fo long fince I had the honour of ſeeing you, 
that you do not recollect me.“ © Indeed,” antwer- 
ed Allworthy, .* you are ſo very much altered on ma- 
ny accounts, that had not this man already acquaint- 
ed me who you are, | ſhould not have immediately 
called yuu to wy remembrance. Have you, Madam, 
any particular buſineſs which brings you to me? — 
Allworthy ſpoke this with great reſerve: for the 


1 reader may eaſily believe he was not well pleaſed with 


"he conduct of this lady; neither with what he had 
| t heard, nor with what rene now oy 


Mrs Waters e — laddbe, Sir, I have very 
particular buſinefs with you : and it is ſuch as l can 
< impart only to yourſelf —I mult defire therefore the 
© faxour of a word with you alone; for | aſſure You, 
"< what I have to tell you is of the utmoſt importance.“ 
Partridge was then ordered to withdraw, but be- 
fore he went, he begged the lady to ſatisfy Mr All- 
worthy that he was perſectly innocent. To which the 
anſwered,—*< You need be under no apprehenſion, Sir, 
+ I ſhall ſatisfy Mr allworthy very pericaly- of that | 
matter.“ 
Then Partridge withdrew, and that paſſed between 
Mr Allworthy and Mrs Waters which is written in 
kde next U | 


Chap. 942 nn - mb 
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| Continuation of the biftory. | 


RS Waters remaining a few moments ment, 
Mr Allworthy could not refrain from ſaying 15 
] am ſorry, Madam, to perceive by what I have ſince 
+ heard, that you have made ſo. very ill a uſe — 
Mr Allworthy,' ſays ſhe, interrupting him, © I know 
- J have faults, but ingratitude to you is not one of 
© them. I never can nor ſhall forget your goodneſs, 
© which I own I have very little deſerved; but be 
< pleated to wave all upbraiding me at preſent, as L 
© have ſo important an affair to communicate to yot 
2 pi this young man, to whom you: have g- 
ven my maiden name of Jones.” 
Have I then, ſaid. Allworthy, 0 ignorantly pu- 
niſhed an innocent man, in the perſon of him who 
© hath juſt left us? Was he not the father of the child?“ 
Indeed he was not, ſaid Mrs Waters. You may 
be pleaſed to remember, Sir, I formerly told you. 
you ſhould one day know; and l acknowledge my 
* ſelf to have been guilty of a cruel neglect, in not ha- 
< ving diſcovered it to you before. Indeed 1 lit le 
„ knew how er it was.“ Well, Madam,” ſaid 
Allworthy, be pleaſed to proceed. © You muſt re- 
member, Sir,” ſaid ſne, a young fellow whoſe name 
s was Summer.“ Very well,” cries Allworthy, he 
© was the ſon of a clergyman of great learning anck 
virtue, for whom I had the . higheſt friendſhip.* 
So it appeared, Sir, anſwered ſhe, for I believe 
you bred the young man up, and maintained him ax 5 
the Univerſity; where I think he had finiſhed his- : 
s findies, when he came to reſide at your houſe; a 
« finer man, I muſt fay, the ſun never ſhone upon; 
for, beſides the handſomeſt perſon I ever ſaw, he 
was fo genteel, and had fo much wit and good- 
breeding“ Poor gentleman,” ſaid Allworthy, 
© he was indeed untimely. ſnatched away; and little 
did TI think he had any fins of this kind to anſwer 
for; for I plainly perceive you are going to. ten me 
* be was the father of your child,” 
EF | 6: andeed 
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Indeed, Sir, anſwered ſhe, he was not.“ How !”* 
ſaid Allworthy, to what then tends all this preface?“ 
To a ſtory,” Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © which I am concerned 
falls to my lot to unfold to you.—O Sir, prepare to 
_ hear ſomething which will ſurpriſe you, will grieve 


© you,” Speak, ſaid Allworthy, I am conſe; LE 


no crime, and cannot be afraid to hear.” ©. Fir; 
ſaid ſhe, © that Mr Summer, the ſon of your friend, 
«educated at your expence, who, after living a year in 
the hovie as if he had been your own ſon, died 
there of the ſmall-pox, was tenderly lamented by 
you, and buried as if he had been your own; that 
Summer, Sir, was the father of this 88 


That I do not,” anſwered ſhe, he was indeed the 
father of this child, but not by me.“ Take care, 
Madam,” ſaid Allworthy; do not, to ſhun the im- 
putation of any crime, be guilry of falhood. Re- 
member there is one from whom you can conceal 
nothing, and before whoſe tribunal falſhood will 
only aggravate your guilt,” Indeed, Sir,” ſays ſhe, 
I am not his mother; nor would I now think my- 
ſelf ſo for the world.” + 1 know your reaſon,” ſaid 
All worthy, and ſhall rejoice as much as you to find 
2 otherwiſe ; yet you muſt remember, you. yourſelf. 
confeſſed it before me.“ So far what I confeſſed,” 
ſaid ſhe, * was true, that theſe. hands conveyed the | 
infant to your bed; conveyed it thither at the 
command«s of its mother; at her commands I after». 
« wards owned it, and thought myſelf, by her gene - 
© rofity, nobly rewarded, both for my ſecreey. and my 
*. ſhame.” * Who could this woman be?” ſaid All- 
_ worthy. Indeed | tremble to name her, anſwered. 
Mrs Waters. By all this preparation I am to gueſs. 
+ that the was a relation of mine,” cried he. In- 
* deed ſhe was a near one At which words All-. 
worthy ſtarted, and ſhe continued“ You had a 
© fiſter, Sir,'—A filter!” repeated he, looking aghaſt. 
——-* As there is truth in heaven, cries ſhe, © your 
© ſiſter was the mother of that child you found be- 
* tween your ſheets.” * Can it be poſſible?“ eries 
he, Good Heayens!* * Have patience, Sir, 4 
3 FS | | : F 
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How ” ſaid Aillworthy,.* you contradict yourſelfL 
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Mrs Waters, and I will unfold to you the whole- 
* flory. Juſt after your departure for London, Miſs” 
*. Bridget came one day to the houſe of my mother: 
She was pleaſed to ſay ſhe had heard an extraordi- 
* nary character of me, for my learning and ſuperior 
„ underſtanding to all the young women there, ſo- 
.*- ſhe was pleated to ſay. She then bid me come to- 
ber to the great houſe: where when | attended, 

© ſhe employed me to read to her. She expreſſeck 
great ſatisfaction n my reading, ſhewed great kind- 
© neſs to me, and made me many preſents. At laſt 
ſne began to catechiſe me on the ſubject of ſecrecy,.. 
* to which I gave her ſueh ſatisfactory unſwers, that 
„at laſt, having locked the door of her room, 
ſhe took me into her cloſet, and then locking that 
_ © door: likewiſe, ſhe ſaid, . the. ſhould convince me of 
„che vaſt reliance ſhe had on my integrity, by com- 
© municating a ſecret in which her honour, and con 
© ſequently her life, was concerned. She then ſtopt, 
and after a filence of a few minutes, during whicht 
& the often wiped her eyes, ſhe enquired of me, if I 
thought my mother might ſafely be confided in. 
« Faniſwered; I would ſtake my life on her fidelity. 
© She then imparted to me the great ſecret which 
laboured in her breaſt, and which,” I believe, was. 
delivered with more pains than the afterwards fuf- 
* fered in child- Birth. It was then contrived; that 
* my mother and myſelf only ſhould attend at the 
© time, ard. that Mrs Wilkins. ſhould be ſent, out of 
© the way, as the accordingly was, to the very fur-- 
© theft part of Dorſetſhire, to enquire the charaQer. 
* of a fervant; for the lady had turned away her 


© own maid newe three months before; during alt- 


which time | officiated about her perſon upon tial, 

as ſhe ſaid, though, as ſhe afterwards declared, L 
Vas not ſafficiently ere for the place. This, 
© and many other ſuch things which the uſed to ſay 
© of: me, were all thrown out to prevent any ſuſpikion 
© which Wilkins might hereafter have, when I was 
to own the child; for the thought it could never be 
© believed ſhe would vcnture to ; a young woman 


5 . whom * had intruſted ſuch a ſecret. Lo 
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© may be affured, Sir, I was well paid fer all -theſe 
* affronts, which, together. with being informed with 
the occaſion of them, very well contented me. 
Indeed the lady had a greater ſuipicion. of Mrs, 
Wilkins than of any other perſon; not that ſhe 
had the leaſt averſton to the gentle woman but ſhe 
thought her incapable of keeping a ſecret, eſpeci- 
ally from you, Sir: for I have often heard Miſa 
Bridget ſay, that if Mrs Wilkins had committed. 
: murder, the believed ſhe would acquaint you with 
At laſt the expected day came, and Mrs Wil- 
8 . who had been kept a week in readineſs, and. 
<. put off from time to time, upon ſome pretence or 
other, that ſhe might not return too ſoon, was. 
diſpatched. Then the child was born, in the pre- 
- ſence only of myſelf and my mother, and was by 
my mother conveyed to. her own. boule, where it 
was privately kept by her till the evening of your 
return. When |, by the command of Mils Bridget, 
conveyed it into the bed where you found it. And 
all ſuſpicions were afterwards laid afleep by the art- 
ful conduct of your ſiſter, in pretending ill- will to 
the boy, and that any regard lhe thewed him ws 
out of mere complaiſance te you. 
Mrs Waters then made many auen of 
the truth of this ſtory, and concluded by ſaying, 
Thus, Sir, you have at laſt difeovered your ne- 
« phew; for ſo 1 am ſure you will hereafter think 
him, and I queſtion net but he will be both aa 
© honour aud a cotnfort to van under that nee 
tion.“ 5 
I need not; Madam; ſaid: Ahrens, q W 
my aſtoniſhment at what you have told me: and 
yet ſurely you would not, and could not, have put 
together ſo many circumſtances to evidence an un- 
truth. I confeſs, I recolle& ſome paſſages relating 
to that Summer, which ſormerly gave me a con- 
ceit, that my ſiſter had ſome liking to him. I 
mentioned it to her: for I had ſuch a regard te 
the young man, as well on his own. account as 
on his father's, that I ſhonld willingly have con- 
| landen to a match between dem; but ſhe * 
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the higheſt diſdain of my unkind ſuſpicion, as * 
called it; ſo that I never ſpoke more on the ſubject. 
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Good Heavens! Well! the Lord diſpoſeth all things. 


et ſure it was a moſt unjuſtifiable conduct in 
my ſiſter to carry this ſecret with her out of the 
< world” I promiſe you, Sir, ſaid Mrs Waters, 
* ſhe always profeſſed a contrary intention, and fre- 


quently told me, ſhe intended one day to commu- 
Cate it ta you. She ſaid indeed, ſhe was highly 
<* rejoiced that her plot had. ſucceeded. ſo well, and 
that you had of your own accord taken ſuch a fancy 
to the child, that it was yet unneceſſary to make 
any expreſs declaration. Ch! Sir, had that lady 
lived to have ſeen this poog young man turned like 
a vagabond from your houſe; nay, Sir, could ſhe 
have lived to hear that you had yourſelf employed 
a lawyer to proſecute him for a murder of which 
he was not guilty Forgive me, Mr Allworthy, 
I muſt fay it was unkind. Indeed you have been 


Madam,” ſaid Allworthy, I have been abuſed by 
the. perſon, whoever be was, that told you ſo. 
Nay, Sir,” faid the, © 1 would not be miltaken, I 
did not preſume to ſay you were guilty of any 
wrong. The gentleman who came to me, propoſed 
no ſuch matter: he only ſaid, taking me for Mr 
Fitzpatrick's wife, that if Mr Jones had murdered 
my huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted with any money Ki: 
wanted to carry on the proſecution, by a very 
worthy gentleman, who, he ſaid, was well appriſed 
what a villain Lhad to deal with. It was by this 
man 1 found out who Mr Jones was; and this 
man, whoſe name is Dowling, Mr Jones. tells me, 
is your ſteward, I diſcovered his name by a very 
odd accident; for he himſelf refuſed to tell it me; 
© but Partridge, who met him at my lodgings the 
* ſecond time he eme knew him formerly at Saliſ⸗ 
© bury,” 
+ And did this Mr Dowling, ſays Allworthy, 
with great aſtoniſhment in his countenance, * tell you 
that I would aſſiſt in the proſecution ?” No, 


Lis 


8 NNE auſyered he, * I will not charge him wrong 
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| bol He ſaid I ſhould be allited, bot be mention 
ed no name. Yet, you muſt pardon me, Sir, NF 
from circumſtances I thought it could be no other.” 
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© ——Indeed, Madam, ſays Allworthy, from eir- 
cumſtances I am too well convinced it was another 
— Good Heaven! by what wonderful means is 
the blackeſt and deepeſt villainy ſometimes diſco» 
vered !—-—Shalt I beg you, Madam, to ſtay tilt 


the perſon you have mentioned comes; for l ex- 


pect him every minute; nay, he may de, * 
*. already in the houſe,” | 

Allworthy then fiepr 1 to , the FRI in diner to call a 
= peg when in came, not Mr Dowling, but the 


| gentleman who will be ſeen in the next chapter: a? 


CHA P. VIII. 


Further continuatien. 


| 4 HE Wü who now e e 0 
1 than Mr Weſtern. He no fooner ſaw All- 


5 
— 


worthy, than, without conſidering in the leaſt the 


preſence of Mrs Waters, he began to voctferate in 


the following manner. Fine doings at my houſe! 
A rare kettle of fiſh J have diſcovered at laſt; who 
the devil, would be plagued with a daughter 

What's the matter, neighbour ?? ſaid Allworthy. 


Matter enough, anſwered Weſtern. When L 


thought ſhe was a juſt coming to; nay, when the 
had in a manner promiſed me to do as I wonld ha 
© her, and when I was a hoped to have had nothing 

more to do than to have ſent for the lawyer, and 


finiſhed all. -—— What do you think I have found 
out? that the little b—— hath been playing tricks. 
with me all the while, and carrying on a correſpon- 
dence with that baſtard of yours. Siſter Weſtern, 
vrhom l have quarrelled with upon her account, 


i ſent me word o't, and J ordered her pockets to be 
© ſearched when ſhe was afleep, and here | have got 


un ſigued with the fon of a whore's own name. 1 
* hive not had patience to read half o'r, for *tis 


longer than one of parſon Supple's ſermons; bur EK 


* * find en is all about love; and indeed what 4 
| | . 2 | 


Ty 


by, 


1, 
Chap. 7. 


enough to plague a 
Allworthy, you know. I have always proteſted a- 
gainſt force, and you yourſelf conſented that none 


_ © young lady.“ 
that is kind now and neighbourly, and mayhap you 
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| vorthy, I will be with you within the half hour.” 
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« ſhould it be elſe? I have packed her up.in chamber 


again, and to-morrow morning down ſhe. goes into 


the country, unleſs ſhe conſents to be married di- 
«rely, and there ſhe ſhall live in a garret upon 


© bread and water all her days; and the ſooner ſuch 
i A b 
6 


breaks her heart the better, though d—n 
her, that | believe is too 5 She will live lo 


r Weſtern,” anſwer 


© ſhould be uſed.“ Ay,” cries he, that was only 
upon condition that ſhe ſhould conſent without, 
What the devil and doctor Fauſtus! ſhan't I do 
* what 1 will with my own daughter, eſpecially when 


I defire nothing but her o good? 2» Well, neiglt- | 


©. bour,” anſwered 'Allworthy, © it you will give me 
* leave, I will undertake once to argue with the 


Will you? ſaid Weſtern, © why 


will do more than I have been able to do with her; 
for I promiſe you ſhe hath a very good opinion of 


go home, and releaſe the young lady from her cap- 
tivity, J will wait upon her within this half hour.” 


ling tells me, there is no hopes of hanging the fet- 


low at laſt; for that the man is alive, and like to 
„ do. well, and that he thinks Jones will be out of 


— How,” ſaid All- 


<. priſon again preſentfy. 


_ © worthy, © what did you employ him then to I 
©. or to do any thing in that matter?“ Not I, 
ſwered Weſtern, he mentioned it to me juſt _ 


* of his own accord. Juſt now !? cries Allwor- 


; thy, * why. where did you ſee him then? I want 


much to fee Mr Dowling.'——* Why you may ſee 
un an you will preſently at my lodgings; for there 
is to be a meeting of lawyers there this morning, 


- thouſand pounds, I believe, by that honeſt gentle- 
man, Mr Nightingale. Well, Sir, ſaid All- 


„ 
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you.“ Well, Sir, ſaid Allworthy, * if you will 


—— But ſuppoſe,” faid Weſtern, *< ſhe ſhould run 
« away with un in the mean time? For lawyer Dow- 


about a mortgage.—lIcod! I ſhall loſe two or dree 
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And do for once,” cries the 'ſquire, © take a fool's | 
advice; and never think of dealing with her by 
* — methods, take my word for it, thoſe will ; 
never do. I have tried um, long enough. She mutt. : 
© be frightened into it, there is no other way. Tell ; 
her 'm her father; and of the. horrid fin of diſo- 
-4- bedience, and of the dreadful punithment of it in 
.* Yother world, and then tell her about being lock- 
ed up all her life in a garret in this, and being kept 
i} only on bread and water“ I will do all 1 can,” 
8 ſaid Allworthy; for, I promiſe you, there is nothing. 
= .* | with for more than an alliance with this amiable- 
1 creature.“ Nay, the girl is well enough, for mat- 
4 © ter o'that,* cries the ſquire; © a man may go far- 
ther and meet with worſe meat; that I may de- 
1 4 clare o her, thof the be my own. daughter. And: 
} tif ſhe will but be obedient to me, there is arrow 
== © a father within a hundred miles o! the place, that 
. loves a daughter better than I do: but I ſee you. | 
Wn are buſy with the lady here, ſo I will go huome 
li: and expect you, and ſo your humble ſervant”. . 
it As ſoon as Mr Weſtern was gone, Mrs. Waters- 
. | aid, I fee, Sir, the *ſquire hath not the leafti re- 
—_ .. 5 membrance of my face. I believe, Mr Allworiby, | 
2 4 you- would not have known. me neither. I am very: 
= — © conſiderably altered ſince that day when you ſo. 
—_ - < kindly gave me that advice, nich had been 
i „ happy had I. followed. Indeed, Madam,“ 
3 | cries Allworthy, it gave me great concern when I 
1 4 firſt heard the contrary.” Indeed, Sir,” ſays ſhe, 
1 I. was ruined by a very deep ſcheme of villainy, 
+ which, if you knew, though I pretend not to think: 
- * it would juſtify. me in your opinion, it would at 
leaſt mitigate my offence, and induce you to pity 
e me; you are not now at leiſure to hear my Whole 
9 „ ſtory; but this I aſfure you, I was betrayed by the 
mot ſolemn promiſes of marriage; nay, in the 


* eye of heaven I was married to him: for after 

| | much reading on the ſubjed, I am convinced that 

| | < particylar- ceremonies are only requiſite to give a 3 
legal ſanction to marriage, and have only a _— 


1 
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© ever 1 find Wes are lincere | in _ good: intentions, 
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uſe in giving a woman the privileges of a wife; | 
but that ſhe who lives conſtant to- one man, after a 
ſolemn private affiance, whatever the world may 
call her, bath lite to charge on her own con- 
ſcience I am ſorry, Madam, ſaid Allworthy. 
vou made ſo ill an uſe of your learning. Indeed 
it would have been well that you had been poſs 


_ © ſefſed of much more, or had remained in a ſtate of 


« ignorance. And yet, Madam, L am afraid you 
have more than this fig. to anſwer for.“ During 
« his life,” antwered ſhe, < which was above à dozen 


«years, I molt ſolemnly aſſure you | had not. And 


conſider, Sir, on my behalf, what is in the power 


of a woman ſtript of her reputation and left deſti - 


* tutez whether the goud · natured world will ſuffer 
*: ſuch a ſtray ſheep to return to the road of virtue, 
even if ſhe was never ſo defſrons. I proteſt then 1 


*< would, have choſe it, had it been in my power; but 
+4 neceflity drove ine into the arms of captain Waters, 
with whom, though ſtill unmarried, I lived as a 


„wife for many years, and went by his name. 1 

* parted with this gentleman. at Worceſter, on his 
march againſt the rebels, and it was then i acciden- 
© tally met with vr Jones, who reſcued me from the 
© hands of a villain. indeed he is the worthieſt of 
men. Noe young gentleman - of his age is, I be- 
© 'heve, Singin from vice, and few have the twentieth 

part of his virtues; nay, whatever vices be hath - 
'* had, I am firmly perſuaded he hath now taken a 
_ reſolution to abondon them.“ I hope he hath? 
.cries allworthy, and I hope he will preſerve that 
reſolution. I mult ſay I have ſtill the fame hopes 
with regard to yourſelf. The world, I do agree, 
are apt to be too unmerciful on theſe — 4 : yet 


time and perſeverance will get the better of this 
their difinclination, as I may call it, to pity; for 


< though they are not, like Heaven, ready to receive 


a penitent ſinner; yet a continued repentance will 


* at length obtain mercy even with the world. This 
© you may be affured of, Mrs Waters, that when- 


you 
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vou ſhall want no aſſiſtance in my power to make : 


* them effeqtual.? + 


Mrs Waters fell now upon her knees before him, 


and in a Hood of tears, made him many moſt paſ 
ſtonate acknowledgments of his goodneſs, which. as 


ſhe truly ſaid, ſavoured more of the divine than bu- 


man nature. | 
Allworthy - raiſed her up, and ſpoke in the moſt 


e, manner, making uſe of every expreſſion which 
his invention could ſuggeſt to comfort her, when he 
was interrupted by the arrival of Mr Dowling, who, 
upon his firſt entrance, ſeeing Mrs Waters, ſtarted, 


and appeared in ſome confuſion; from which he toon: 
recovered himſelf as well as he could, and theu ſaid, 


he was in the utmoſt haſte to attend council at Mr 
Weſtern's lodgings ; - but however, thought it his duty 5 


to call and acquaint him with the opinion of council, 


upon the caſe which he had before told him, which 


was, that the converſion of the monies in that euſe 
could not be queſtioned in a criminal cauſe, but that 
an action of trover might be brought, and if it ap- 


peared to the jury to be the monies of plaintiff, that 


Plaintiff would recover a verdict for the value. þ'+ | 
Allworthy, without making any anſwer to this, 
bolted the door, and then advancing with a tern leok 


to Dowling, he ſaid, * Whatever be your hafte, Sir, 
J muſt firſt receive an anſwer to ſome queſtions. 
Do you know this lady 2?-——-* That lady, Sir?“ 


anſwered Dowling, with greatheſitation. Allworthy 
then, with the moft ſolemn voice, taid, * Look you, 


© Mr Dowling. as you value my favour, or your 
© continuance a moment longer in my ſervice, do not 


© hefitate nor prevaricate; but anſwer faithfully aud 


truly to every queſtion. 1 afE 0 you know this 
lady: — — Yes, Sir,“ ſaid Dowling, I have teen 
© the lady.“ Where, Sir?” At her own lodgings.” 
| —— Upon what buſineſs did you go thither, dir; 
and who ſent vou! 2 © | went, Sir, to enquire, Sir, | 
about Mr Jones,” And who ſent you to enquire 
about him?“ Who, Sir; why, Sir, Mr Blifil ſent 
me.” And what did you ſay to the lady concern- 
ing that matter?“ Nay Sir, | it is 9 8 to re- 
1 | „ collect | 
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«+ colleRt every worde Will-you pleaſe, Madam, to 


aſſiſt the gentleman's memory? He told me, Sir, 
ſaid. Mrs Waters, that if Mr — had murdered 
„ my huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted by any money 1 


% wanted" to carry on the proſecution, by a very 


* worthy gentleman, who was well apprized what a 
« villain I had to deal with.“ Theie, I can ſafely 
1 fſwear, wore) the very words he ſpoke.” -=—* Were 

© theſe the words, Sir: ſaid: All ung. <1 cannot _ 
* . — my memory exactly, eries Doweling, but E 
believe I did ſpeak to that purpoſe.. And did 
Mr Blifl order you tò ſay ſo? „I am ſure, Sir, 
1 ſhould: not have gone on my own accord, nor 
have willingly exceeded my authority in matters of 
* this kind! If I ſaid ſo, I muſt have ſo under ilood 


"iy Me Bliglis inftru@ions.”: Look you, Mr Dow. 


ling,“ ſaid Allworthy, 1 promiſe you before this 
lady, that whatever von have done in this affair by 
Mr Blifil's order, I with forgive; provided you 
now tell me ſtrictiy the truth: for I believe what 
you ſay, that you would not have acted of your 
oven accord, and without authority, in this mat- 
ter. Mr Blifil chen like wiſe ſeat you to examine 
the two fellows at Alderigate?: , Ie did, Sir.“ 
Well, aud what inſtructions did he then give you? 
Recolle& as well as you can, and tell me, as near 
as poſſible, the very words he uſed'——* Why, 
Sir, Mr Bli&{ ſent me to find out the perſons who 
were eye · witneſſes of this fight. He'faid, he feared 
they might be tampered with by Mr Jones, or 
ſome of his friends. He ſaid, blood required 
blood: and that not only all who concealed a mur- 
derer, but thoſe who omitted any thing in their 
power to bring him to juſtice, were ſharers in his 
guilt. He ſaid, he found you was very deſirous of 
having the villain brought to juſtice, though 1 it was 
not proper you {ſhould appear in it'——* He did 
ſo? ſays Allworthy,——* Yes, Sir,” cries Dowling, 


I ſhould: not, am ſure, have proceeded ſuch 


6 lengths for the ſake of any other perſon hving but 


your worſhip —— What lengths, Sir, ſaid All- 


* —— Sir, ' cries Dowling, I would no: 
Vol. X. = Q - * have 
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two ways of delivering evidence. I told them there- 
fore, that if any offers ſhould be made them on the 


other fide, they ſhould refuſe them, and that they 


might be aſſured they ſhould- loſe nothing by being 
© honeſt men and telling the truth. 1 ſaid, we were 


told, that Mr“ Jones had aſſaulted ti - gentleman 
firſt, and that if that was the truth, they ſhould 


6 4+ alediare it; and I did give them ſome hints that 


they ſhouid be no loſers“ , I think you went 
lengths indeed,” cries Allworthy.——* Nay, Sir, 
anſwered. Dowling, * I am-fure F did not defire them 
to tell an untruth;—nor thonld I have fed what 
- © did, unleſs it had been to oblige you. Vo 
* would not have thought, I believe, ſays Alhwor- 
thy, to have obliged me, had you known that this 


Mr Jones was my own nephew.'——* I am ſure, Sir,” 
anſwered be, it did not become me to take any no- 
«. tice of what I thought you deſired to conceal.“ 
< How? cries Allworthy, and did you know it 


* then?——* Nay, Sir, anſwered Douling, if 


your worſhip bids me ſpeak the truth, 1 any ſure [ 


* ſhall do it Indeed, Sir, I did know it; for they 
were almoſt. the laſt words which Madam Blifil 


ever ſpoke, which ſhe mentioned to me as I food 
alone by her bed-fide, when the delivered me the 


letter, I brought your worſhip from her. 


What letter?“ cries Allworthy.— The letter, = * 


anſwered Dowling, which brought from Saliſbu- 


ry, and which delisered into the hands of Mr 
Blifil. . O Heavens!“ cries Ailsorthy. Well, 


and what were the words? what did my ſiſter ſay 
6 to you? She took me by the hand, gr OP Heh | 
he, and as ſhe delivered me the nen ad, 1 


„ ſcarce know what I have written. Tell my logs 
6 ther, Mr Jones is his nephew 


dying away. I preſently called in the people, and 


© ſhe never ſpoke more to me, and died within a few 
winutés afterwards.” . Allworthy ſtood a minute 
| bare . up his eyes, and then turning to — 
; " B e 
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| — ** worſhip think 1 would, on any account, 
be guilty of ſubornation of perjury: but there are 


He is my ſon. 
„ Blefs'him,' ſays ſhe, and then fell Cal as if 


Chap-8. 4 A FOUNDING.” 


ling. ſaid .: How came yon, Sir, not to delivers . 
© me this meſſage?” * Your worthip,? anſwered be, 
+ muſt remember that you was at that time ill in bed; 
and being in a violent hurry, as indeed 1 always 
am, I delivered the letter and meſſage to Mr Blifib, 
who told me he would carry them both to you, 
« which-he hath ſinee told me he did, and that your 
* worſhip, partly out of friendihip:to Mr Jones, and 
partly out of regard to your ſiſter, would never 
have it mentioned; and did intend to conceal it 
from. the world; and therefore, Sir, if you had not 
mentioned it to me firſt, 1 am certain I thonld never 
thought it belonged, to me to ſay any thing of the 
6, TING either to Poe ane or hs + other: pers 
ſon. . 


We. e — whete: already, that it is 
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; poſſible for a man to convey a lie in the words of 

4 truth; this was the caſe at preſent: ' for Bli fil had, 

ia fad, told Dowling, what he now related; but had 
dot impoſed upon him, nor indeed had imagined 

t be was able fo to do. In reality, the promiſes. whiclz 

E | Blifil had made to-Dowling, were the motives which 

[ had induced him to ſecrecy ; and as he now very 

E plainly: ſaw Blifl would not be able to keep them. 

1 e thought proper now to make this confeſſion, whicly 

1 the promiſes of forgiveneſs,” joined to the threats, the 

- voice, the looks of Allworthy, and the-difeoveries he 

„ had made before, extorted from him, who was beſides 

'4 roms een and had no time te conſider of eva- 

E Dun. 1 7 

r Allworthy ane ol ſatielied 1 * this Saia 

, 15 having enjoined on Dowling ſtrict ſilence as to 

7 what had paſſed, conducted that gentleman himſelf to 

4 the door, leſt he ſhould ſee Blifil, who was returned 

[ to his chamber, where he exuked in the thoughts of 

* his laſt deceit on his uncle, and little nee whot 

1. had ſinee paſſed below ſtair s. 1 ol 
if | A Allworthy was returning. to his room, be mer 
4 1 Mrs Miller is the entry, who with a face all pale 1 
on | 2nd full of terror, ſaid to him, O! Sir, I find ths W 
te wicked woman hath been with you, and you know $3 
8 ; Let do got on. this account abandon the pogr M 
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* young man. Gd Sir, he was ignorant t it was 


his own mother; and the diſeovery itſelſ will moiſt 


probably break his heart without your ankindneſs.* 


Madam,“ ſays Allworthy, Tam under ſuch an 


aſtoniſiment at what I have heard, that 1 am really 
unable to ſatisfy you; but come with me into my 
* room. Indeed, Mrs Miller, menue, 
diſcoveries, and you fhall fora know them.“ | 
Ihe poor woman followed him trembling z- eee 
Allworthy going up to Mrs Waters, took her by the 
Hand, and then turning to Mrs Miller, ſaid, What 
reward ſhall I beſtow upon this gentle woman ſor 
the ſervices ſhe hath done me?——O! Mrs Miller, 
you have a thouſand times heard me call the young. 
man, to whom you are ſo faithful A ee my fon. 
Little did i then think that he was indeed 5 
me at all. Tour friend; Madam, 3 
he is the brother of that wicked viper which I have 
* fo long nouriſhed-in my boſom . She will herſelf 
tell you the whole flory; and how the youth came 
to paſs for her ſon Indeed; Mrs Miller, I am eon 


vinced that he hath been rouged, and that. 1 have 


been abuſed ; abuſed by one whom you oO juſtly. 

* ſuſpectec of being a villain, wu N in 'rrudhy: the 
. worſt of villains“ 

The joy which Mrs Miller now ſeh, e 545 
of the power: of ſpeech; and might perbaps have 
deprived her of her ſenſes, if not of fe. had not a 
friendly ſhower of tears come ſeaſonably to her relief, 
At length recovering ſo ſar from her tranſport as to 
ws able to ſpeak, ſhe cried: * And is my dear Mr 

es then your nephew, Sir ? and not the ſon of 


this lady? And are your eyes opened to him at 


© laſt? And ſhall I live to ſee im as happy as he de- 
ſerves? © He certainly is my nephew, cries All- 


worthy, and I hope all the r And is this 
dear good woman, the \perſon;* eries ſhe, | te 


hom all this: diſcovery is owing !'———* She is in- 
s deed,” ſays Allworthy.—— Why then,” cried Mrs 
Miller upon her knees, may Heaven ſhower down its 


0; erage 1 pres upon ber head, ' mg np Hart | 
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« grod-afion; Gagne denden fag; be they never 


o a ſeryant to ſerch him a chair, and preſently? left the 
wo ladies together. 


_ pleaſed to return? AN worthy: made no anſw er to 


5 . e * n e e be an. ; 


tern s, and was introduced to Sophia. 


had deen prepared tor the viſit by her father, Tar” 
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© man 5 

n then formed theme: that the 3 
Jones would: very ſhordly be releaſed; for that the _ 
ſurgeon was gone, in company with- a 'nobleman, 10 
the juſtice who committed him, in order toi certiij thar 
Mr Fitzpatrick was out of all e 06 enn and | 
te racked the priſoner his liberty. - © + — 

- Allworthy ſaid, he ſhould be glad to dad bis nephew *Y 
there at bjs-yerurn home; but that he was-then-obliged - k 
to go on ſome buſine ſs of conſequence; - He wen called - - 


Mr Blifil bearing the chair JE eame ent 1 
dining to- attend upon his uncle; for he never was de-  -*» 
Scieat in ſueh acts of duty. He aſked his uncle if he = 
was going out? which is @ civil wap of aſking a man 
whither he is going; to which the other making no 
anſwer, he again deſired to know, when he would be 


this neithen, till he was os getting-into his ehair, and 
then turnipg about, faid-------—-* Harkee, Sir, 
do you find out, — my return, the leiter whicte 
your mother ſent me on her death- bed.“ allwor- 
thy then departed}. and left Blifil in a tituation to be 
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| 4 farther continuation. 5 
1 ö 
EI wok ry took an. opportunity wilt Be was im 

FA the chair, of reading: the letter from Jones to So- 
Phia, which Weſtern delivered him; aud there Were 
fome expreffions in it concerning himſelf, which drew: 
tears from his exes. At length he arrived at Mr Wel- 


When the firſt ceremonies were paſt, and the gen- 
theman and lady had taken their chairs, a ſilehce of . © 
ſome minutes enſued; daring which the latter, Who 


DES with her — and bad every mark of con- 
- full 
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en both 40 her countenance and bt At 
length Allworthy, who was himſelf a little diſcon- 


certed, began thus; LT am afraid, Mis Weſtern, 


- © my family hath been the e you, 


GK R „ W W M 6 


LONG 


© ſome uneaſineſs l to which, L fear, I have innocents: 


lily become more inſtrumental than intended. Be 


aſſured, Madam, had 1' at firit known how diſagree- . 
© able the propoſals had been, l ſhould not have ſuf- 
fered you to have been ſo long perſecuted. I hope 

therefore you will not think the deſigu of this 


< viſit is to trouble you with any further ſolicitations 
<.of. that. kind, dut entirely eee you from 
| 6 them.” 1 ann 


Sir, ſaid Sophia, with a little W heſitation, | 
< this behaviour is moſt kind and generous, and fucks 


Das I. could expect only from Mr Allworthy : but 
. © as you have been ſo kind to mention this matter, 


you will pardon me for ſaying it hath: indeed given 
* me great uneaſmeſs, and hath been the occafion of 
my ſuffering much cruel treatment from a father, 
who was, till that unhappy affair, the tendereſt 
and fondeſt of all parents. I am convinced, Sir, 
you are too good and generous to reſent my re- 
fuſal of your nephew. Our inclinations are not in 
our own power; and whatever may be his merit, 
I cannot forcei them in his-favoour? 1 aſſure you, 
moſt amiable young lady, ſaid Allworthy, i am 
capable of no ſuch reſentment; had the perſon been 
my own ſon, and had 1 8 the higheſt e- 
ſteem for him. For you fay truly, Madam, we can- 
not force our inclinations, much ſeſs can they be dte 
rected by another.“ Oh! Sir, anſwered. Sophia, 


«a a a\ 


| * every word you ſpeak proves you to deſervethay good, 
© that great, that benevolent character the whole world 


« allows you. 1 aſſure you, Sir, nothing leſs than the 
© certain proſpect of future miſery cone, have made.me 
reſiſt the commands of cy fat I fincerely be 


lieve you, Madam, replied N and I hear - 


A rily congratulate you on your prudent. foreſight, 


« ſiace On ſo 00 a reviſnges mow have avoided mi- 
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8 a * —— ow: men are capable of. 
feeling: but ſurely, in my opinion, to lead our lives 


c with: oe to whom we are indifferent, muſt be + 
« ftare of wretchedneſs.— Perhaps that wretchedneſs 
< would be even encreaſed b a ſenſe: of, the merits. 

of the object to, whom; we! cannot. give our affec - 

tions. If I had married Mr: Big Pardon my 

< interrupting , yu, Madam, anſwered Allworthy;. 

but L cannot bear the ſuppoſition . Believe me, 
Miſs Weſtern, I rejpice from my heart, I rejoice 

0 in your eſcape.· l have diſcovered the wretch; 

for whom you have ſuffered all a cruel . | 


(from your father, to be à villain.” Sir 1 
eries Sophia, yon muſt believe chis Vene ph 
— It hath ſurpriſed. me, Madam, anſwered All. 


worthy, and ſo it will the world—Bit. I have ac- 
4. duainted you with the real. truth.“ Nothing bue 


truth, ſays Sophia. can, I am convinced, come 


ſrom the lips of Mr Allworthy. Pet, Sir, ſuck. 


+ ſudden; ſuch unexpected news Diſcovered, you 
© ſay, may villainy be ever ſo.“ © You will 


ſoon enough hear the ſtory,” cries Allworthy; 2 
at preſent: let us not mention ſo deteſted a name 
© | have another matter of a very ſerious nature to 

« propoſe 0! Miſs Weſtern, I. know: y our 
vaſt worth, nor can l ſeeaſily part with the ambitibn 
of being allied to it have 2 near relation, Ma- 
dam, a young man whole character is, | am convin- 
© ced, tbe very oppoſite to that of this wretch, and 
« whoſe rene will make equal to what his was to 
Chave been. — Could l, Madam, hope you would ad- 
© mit avid from Nin: 25 Sophia, after a minute's ſi- 
lence, anſwered, .* I will deal with the utmoſt fins 


« cerity with Mr Allworthy. His character, and the 


obligation I have juſt received from him, demand it. 


I have determined at preſent to liſten to no ſuch 


4 propoſals ſrom any perſon. My only deſire is to 
< be reſtored. to the affection of my father, and to 
* be again the miſtreſs of his family. This, Sir, I 


hope to owe to your good offices... Let me beſecch 
you, let me conjure! you, by all the goodneſs which 


4 ane hs ns all who 1 vou, . - 
not 
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not . very moment when vou have releaſed me 
from one perſecution, de not engage me in another, 
.. as" miſerable and as fruitleſs, '* Indeed, Mils Weſ⸗ 


tern, replied Allworthy, I am capable of no 


ſuch conduct; and if this be yer reſolution, he. 


< muſt ſubmit to the Appointment, whatever tor- 

ments he may ſuffer under it.” I muſt ſmile now; 
« Mr Allworthy,* anſwered Sophia, Vvhen you 
mention the torments of a man whom 1 do not 


5. © know, and who can conſequently.” have fo little 


© acquaintance with me.” ©. Pardon me, dear young 

« lady,” ® cries Allworthy, I begin now to be afraid 
* he —— had too much acquaintanee ſon the repoſe 
of his future days; fince, ever man was capable 


of a ſineere, violent, and noble paſſion, ſuch, I am. 
1 convinced. is my unhappy nephew's for Miſs Wef⸗ 


*:$ern;"1. A nephew of yours! Mr Aliworthy,” an- 
fwered. Sophia. Alt is ſurely ſtrange,” I never heard 
© of him before.“ Indeed! Madam, cries All- 
worthy, it is only the eireumſtance of his being, 
my nephew to which you are @ ſtranger, and 
- which, till this day, was a ſecret to'me.— Mr Jones, 
Who has long loved you, he ! he is my nephew.“ 
Mr. Jones your nephew, Sir? cries Sephia, Can. 
it be poſſible? — He is indeed, Madam, anſwered 
Allworthy : : he is my on fiſter's fon——— as ſuch E 
*:ſhall-always own bim; nor am I aſhamed of own» 
© ing him. I am much more aſhamed: of my palt. 


behaviour to him; but I was as ignorant of his | 


« merit as of his birth. Indeed, Miſs Weltern, T 
have uſed him cruelly — indeed I have.” Here 
the good: man wiped his eyes, and after a ſhort pauſe 
proceeded. l never ſhall be able to reward him for 


his — without your aſſiſtan ee. Believe. 


© me, moſt amiable young lady, I muſt have a great. 
t eſteem of that offering which I make to your worth! 


. 1 know he hath been guilty ef faults; but there 


© 1s great goodneſs of heart at the bottom. Believe 
me, Madam, there is. Here he ſtepped, 83 


to expect an anſwer, which he preſently receive 


from Sophia, after ſhe had a little recovered herſelf 


. my the * 0 Ew * which ſo ſtrange and 


W 


1 * 
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it. The young gentleman. bath. certainly a (thous 
5. ſand- good qualities, which wakes it 1mpoſlible he 


«. ſhovid not behave well to ſuch an uncle“. 

1 hope, Madam, ſaid Allwartby, < he hath thoſe 
good qualities which. muſt make him a good huſ- 
band. He muſt, I am ſure, be of all men the moſt 
abandoned, if a lady of your merit ſhould con» 


4 deſcend . You, multi pardon me, Mr Allwor 
thy, anfwered Sophia, I cannot liſten to a pro- 


</ poſatof this kind. Mr Jones, Lam convinced, hath. 


much merit; but 1 ſhall never receive Mr Jones 


as one who is to be my huſband Upon my ho- 


„ nour I never will. Pardon me; Madam, cries 
Allworthy, if Lam u little ſurprited; after what [_ 
have heard from Mr Weſtern... I hops the oobappy. | 


+ young man hath done nothing to forſeit your ge 


opinion; if he had ever the honour to enjoy it. 


Perhaps he may have been miſrepreſented to ou, 
as he was to me. The ſame villainy may have in- 


jured him every where. lle is no murderer 1 


7 aſſure you, as he hath been called.“ Mr Allwor- 


* thy,” anſwered Sophia, I have told you my reſos 
8 Md F wonder net at what my father hath told 


you; but whatever his apprehenſions or fears. have 

been, if I An my heart, I have given no occaſion. | 
for them; ſince it hath always been a fixed principle 
* with me, never to have married without his conſent. 


This is, E think, the duty ef a child to a parent; 
and this, I hope, nothing could ever have prevailed: 
vith me to ſwerve from. I do not indeed conceive, 
* that the authority of any parent can oblige us to 
© marry in direct oppoſmion to our iaclinatiuns. To. 


avoid ee of this kind, which 1 had reaſon tb 
ſuſpect, I left my father's houſe,” and ſought pro- 


tection elſewhere. This is the truth of my ſtory: 


and if the world, or my-father; carry my intentions 


any fariher, my own conſcience will acquit met 
«. «1 hear you, Miſs Weſter 


> admiration, 


baden eras had thrown: her: 41 G 
« with you joy, Sir, of a diicovery in which. you ſeem” 
to have ſuch ſatisſaction. I doubt not but you wilt 
have all the comfort you can promiſe yburſelf from: 


Ha cries. Allworthy, with 
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2 n I admire the juſtneſs of your ſemiments; 


but ſurely there is more in this. I am-conſeious- of | 


offending you, young lady: but am to look on ail 
which 1 have hitherto heard or ſeen, as a dream 


* only ? And have you ſuffered ſo much cruelty from 


your father on the account of a man to whom yo. 


7 have been always ablolotely indifferent?“ beg. 
Mr allworthy, anſwered Sophia, you will not 
inſiſt on my reaſons;— Ves, I have ſuffered indeed: 
will not. Mr Allworthy, conceal—I will be very 
4 fincere with you I own I had a great opinion of 
e Jones. I believe I knew I have ſuffered for 
my opinion I have been treated eruelly by my 


„ aunt, as well as by my father; but that is now paſt: 


2 beg I may not be further preſſed; for whatever 


F hath been, my reſolution is now fixed... Vour ne- 
phew, Sir, hath many virtues—he hath great vir“ 
5 * rues, Mr Allworthy. 1 queſtion not but he will do 
4 vou honour in the : world, and make you happy.“ 
2 wish 1 could make him ſo, Madam,“ replied 
Allvorthy; but that I am convinced is only in 
your power. lt is that conviction Which hath. _— 


© me ſo earneſt a ſolicitor in his favour.” 4. 


are deceived, indeed, Sir, you are deceiued, 


Sophia I bope not by him It is ſufficient - 


2 have deceived me. Mr Allworthy, I muſt, infift 


on being preſſed no farther on this jubje ct. I ſhould 
«be forry———Nay,. I will not injure him in your fa- 


4 < your. I wh Mr Jones very well. J ſincerely wiſh 


him well; and I repeat it again to you, whatever 


demerit he may have to me, I am certain he hath 
many good qualities. I do not diſown my former 


thoughts; but nothing can ever reca} them. At 


ö 4 preſent there is not a man upon earth whom l would 


« more - reſolutely; reje& than Mr Jones; nor world 


4 the addreſſes of Mr Blifil ail 1 W eee s 


. bad been Jing * for the event of | 


this conference, and was juſt now arrived at the door 
to liſten; when having heard the laſt ſentiments of 


A ix daoghter 8 BR * loſt all ente ann | 
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2 is a d n' d lie. It is all owing to that d- nd raſ- 


cal Jones; and if ſhe con'd get at un, ſhe d ha un 


* any hour of the day.“ Here Allworthy interpoſed, 
and addreſſing himſclf to the ſquire with ſome anger 
in his look, he ſaid, Mr Weſtern, you have not kept 


your word with me. You promiſed to abſtain from 
all violence.“ Why fo I did,” cries Weſtern, as 
long as it was poſſible; but to hear a wench meg 
© ſuch confounded. lies. Zounds? doth ſhe think 


© ſhe can make vools of other volk, ſhe can make one 
of me: No, no, I know her better than thee doſt.* 
I am ſorry to tell yon, Sir,“ anſwered Allworthy, 


it doth not appear by your behaviour to this young 
lady, that you know her at all. I aſk, pardon for 
what I ſay; but I think our intimacy, your own 
deſires, and the: occaſton, juſtify me. She is your 
daughter, Mr Weſtern, and 1 think ſhe doth ho- 
© nonr to your name. If I was capable of envy, I 


= 


«+ ſhould ſooner envy you on this account, than any 


other man whatever. — Od- rabbit it,” cries the 
ſquire, I with the was thine with all my heart —— 


vVvouldſt ſoon be glad to be rid of the trouble o her. 


Indeed, my good friend, anſwered. Allworthy, 


Aa 


you will be the happieſt father on earth. ——“ I 
confidence in her l' cries the ſquire,---— Sblood ! 
what confidence can I place in her, when ſhe wont 
do as I wou'd ha her? Let her gi but her conſent 
to marry as I wou'd ha her, and I'll place as much 
confidence in her as wouldſt ha me.“ You bave 
no right, neighbour,” anſwered Allworthy, © tO in- 
fiſt on any ſuch conſent. A negative voice your 
daughter aliows you, and God and nature have 
thought proper to allow you no more.“ A nega- 
ti ve voice ?* : cries the ſquire, Ay, ay, I'll. ſbew 
you what a negative voice I ha Go along, go in- 
to your chamber, go, you ſtubborn' 


you yourſelf are the cauſe of all the trouble you ; 
complain of. Place that confidence in the young 
lady which ſhe ſo well deſerves, and I am certain 


Indeed, 


"000 weer ae a6 * ee eee, 10deed you aa | 
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you muſt behave to her in a kinder manner. She 
4 deſerves the beſt of treatment.“ © Yes, yes, faid = | 
jy mg know what ſhe deſerves: mow ſhe's 
' ſhew you what ſhe deſerves - See here, Sir, — 
is a letter from my couſin, my lady Bellaſton, in 
which the is ſo kind to gi me to underſtand, that the 
_ © fellow is got out of priſon again; and here 'the 
© adviſes me to take all the care I can o' the wench: 
< Odzookers ! neighbour: Allworthy, a tarts ward 
© what it is to govern a daughter 
Phe ſquire ended his ſpeech with ſome 33 
to his own ſagacity; and æxhen Allworthy, after a for- 
mal preface, acquainted him with the whole diſcovery 
which he had made concerning Jones, with: his an- 
bee to- Bhkl, and with every particular which * 
n Uiſcloled to. 175 reader in che . 
T'A Men dveniviclenr 5 cheir difpolitions; are; hes ah 
moſt part, as changeable in them. No fooner then 
was Weſtern informed of Mr Allworthy” s intention 
to make Jones his heir, than he jorned heartily with 
the uncle in every commendation of the nephew, and 
became as eager” for her marriage with Jones, as: he 
Had beforeibeen to couple her to Blifil,* 1 
Here Mr Allworthy was again forced to ne 
and to relate what paſſed between him and Wer 
at which he teſtiſied great ſurpriſe. | 
The ſquire was ſilent a moment, and looked wild 
with attoni{hment at this account. At lait he cried 
our, © Why, what can be the meaning of this, neigh» 


© boar Allworthy ? Vond o' un the way: that P'li be 


* fworn to. Odzookers, I have hit ot. As ſure 28 4 
4 Sun I have hit o' the very right o't. It's afl along 
* zilter. Ihe girl hath got a hankering after this 
* fon of a whore of a lord. I vdund em together at 
my couſin, my lady Bellaſton's. He hath turned the 
© head o' her, that's certain — but dn me if he 
| „ ſthall ha ee have no lords nor courtiers in 
mm my vamily.” a1 0755 460 
- Allworthy 4637 nn w g ae in which'be [25] 
35 . his reſolution to avoid all violent meaſures, 
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and very earneſtly recommended gentle aaa to 
Mr Weſtern, as thoſe by which he might be affured 
of ſucceeding beſt with his daughter. He then took 

his leave, and returned back to Mrs Miller, but was 
forced to comply with the earneſt entreaties of the 
Squire, in promiſing to bring Mr Jones to viſit him 
that afternoon, that he might, as he ſaid, Make 
all matters up with the young gentleman,” At Mr. 
Allworthy's departure, Weſtern promifed to follow 
his advice in his behaviour to Sophia, ſaying, © I 
£ don't know how *tis, but d—n me, Allworthy, if 
you don't make meg do always jult as you pleaſe; 
and yet I have as good an eſteate as you, and 
am in the commiſſion of the pones as well as your- 


. : 


a > 


* 
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Wherein the hiſtory begins to draw towards 4 a concluſion, 
2 HEN Allworthy returned-to his lodgings, he 

W heard Mr Jones was juſt arrived. before him. 
He hurried therefore inſtantly into an empty cham- 
ber, whither-he ordered Mr Jones to be brought to 
bim alone. 

It is impoſſible to conceive a more tender or moving | 
ſcene, than the meeting between the uncle and ne- 
phew, (for Mrs Waters, as the reader may well 
ſuppoſe, had at her laſt viſit diſcovered to him the 
| ſecret of his birth.) The firſt agonies of joy which 
were felt on both ſides, are indeed beyond my power 
to deſcribe : I ſhall not therefore attempt it. After 
Allworthy had raiſed Jones from his feet, where he 

Had proſtrated himſelf, and received him into bis 
arms, O my child,” he cried, © how have I been to 
« blame ! how have I injured you? What awends 
can I ever make you for thoſe unkind, thoſe unjuſt 
© ſuſpicions which 1 have entertained, and for all the 
« ſufferings they have occaſioned to you?? Am 1 
not now made amends?” cries Jones: Would not 

my ſufferings, if they had been ten times greater, 
_ © have been now richly repaid? O my dear uncle! 


* this goodneſs, this tenderneſs, OVerPoWers,. unmans, 
You. i R « deſtroys. 


* 4 ” — 
*. — 
— 


© deſtroys me. I cannot bear the tranſports which 
flow ſo faſt upon me. To be again reſtored to 
* your preſence, to your favour; to be once more 
„thus kindly received by my great, my noble, my 
| — generous bene factor. Indeed, child,” cries All- 
=_ worthy, I have uſed you cruelly.” He then ex- 
© Plained to him all the treachery of Blifil, and agaia 
repeated expreflions of the utmoſt concern, for ha- 
ving been induced by that treachery to uſe him ſo ill. 
O talk not ſo,” anſwered Jones; © indeed, Sir, you 
have uſed me nobly. ' The wiſelt man might be 
* deceived as you were, and under ſuch a deception, 
the beſt muſt have acted juſt as you did. Tour 
goodneſs - diſplayed itſelf in the midſt of your an- 
ger, juſt as it then ſeemed. I owe every thing to 
that goodneſs of which J have been moſt unwor- 
thy. Do not put me on ſelf-accufation, by carry- 
ing your generous ſentiments too far. Alas, Sir, I 
have not been puniſhed more than | have deſerved; 
and it ſhall be the whole buſineſs of my future life 
to deferve that happineſs you now beſtow on me; 
for believe me, my dear uncle, my puniſhment 
hath not. been thrown away upon me: though I 
have been a great, I am not x hardened finner; I 
thank Heaven I have had time to reflect on my paſt 
life, where though I cannot charge myſelf with 
any groſs villainy, yet I can diſcern follies and vices 
more than enough to repent and to be aſhamed of ; 
follies which have been attended with dreadful con- 
fequences to myſelf, and have brought me to the 
"brink of deſtruction.“ I am rejoiced, my dear 
child, anſwered Allworthy, to hear you talk 
thus ſenſibly; for as I am convinced -hypocriſy 
(good Heaven, how I have been impoſed on by it 
f in others!) was never among your faults; fo I 
1 can readily believe all you ſay. You now ſee, 
Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone may 
© ſubje& virtue (for virtue, I am now convinced, 
s you love in a great. degree.) Prudence is indeed 
the duty which we owe to ourſelves; and if we 
1 will be ſo much our own enemies as to neglect it, 
© we are not to wonder if the world is deficient in 
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« diſcharging. their duty to us; for when a man lays 
the foundation of his own ruin, others will, I am 


afraid, be too apt to build upon it. You ſay, how- 


ever, you have ſeen your errors, and will reform 
them. I firmly believe you, my dear child; and 
therefore, from this moment, you ſhall never more 
be reminded of them by me. Remember them on- 
ly yourſelf ſo far, as for the future to teach you 
the better to avoid them; but ſtill remember, for 
your comfort, that there is this great difference 
between thoſe faults which candor may conſtrue 
into imprudence, and thoſe which can be deduced 
from villainy only. The former, perhaps, are 
even more apt to ſubject a man to ruin; but if he 


© reform, his character will, at length, be totally re- 


trieved; the world, though not immediately, will 
in time be reconciled to him; and he may refle&, 
not without ſome mixture of pleaſure, on the dan- 


gers he hath eſcaped : but villainy, my boy, when 
once diſcovered, is irretrievable; the ſtains which 
this leaves behind, no time will waſh away. The 


cenſures of mankind will purſue the wretch, their 
ſcorn will abaſh him in public; and if ſhame 


drives him into retirement, he will go to it with 


all thoſe terrors with which a weary child, who is 
afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from company to 
go to bed alone. Here his murdered- conſcience 
will haunt him. Repoſe, like a falſe friend, will 

fly from him. Where-ever he turns his eyes, hor- 


© ror preſents itſelf; if he looks backward, unavail- 


able repentance. treads on his heels; if forward, 
incurable deſpair ſtares him in the face; till, lk 
a condemned priſoner confined in a dungeon, he 


deteſts his preſent condition, and yet dreads the 


conſequence of that hour which is to relieve him 


from it. Comfort yourſelf, I ſay, my child, that 


this is not your caſe; and rejoice; with thankful» 
neſs to him who hath ſuffered you to ſee your er- 
rors, before they have brought on you that deſiruc- 


tion, to which a perſiſtance in even thoſe. errors 


muſt have led you. You have deſerted them, 
2 the ** now We * is ſuch, chat hap 


2 | pine 
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'© pineſs ſon in your own power. At theſe words 
Jones fetched a deep ſigh; upon which, when All. 
worthy remonſtrated, he ſaid, Sir, 1 will conceal 
* nothing from you; I fear there is one conſequence 
of my vices | ſhall never be able to retrieve. - O my 
dear uncle, I have loſt a treaſure? © You need 
ſay no more, anſwered Allwortby; © I will be ex- 
plicit with you; I know what you lament; I have 
feen the young lady, and have diſcourſed with her 
concerning you. This I mnſt inſiſt on, as an ear- 
neſt of your fincerity in all you have faid, and of 
the ſtedfaſtneſs of your reſolution, that you obey 
me in one inſtance. To abide entirely by the de- 
termination of the young lady, whether it ſhall be 
in your favour or no, She hath already ſuffered. 
enough from {ſolicitations which I hate to think of; 
ſhe - ſhall owe no further conſtraint to my family: 
I know her father will be as ready to torment her 
now on your account, as he hath formerly been on 
another's; but I am determined ſhe, ſhall ſuffer no 
more confinement, no more violence, no more un- 
* eaſy hours. O my dear uncle, anſwered Jones, 
© lay, I beſeech you, ſome command on me, in which 
I fhall have ſome merit in obedience. Believe me; 
Sir, the only inſtance in which I could diſobey 
you, would be to give an uneaſy moment to my 
Sophia. No, Sir, if T am ſo miſerable to have in- 
_ © curred her diſpleaſure beyond all hope of forgive- 
© nels, that alone, with the, dreadful reflection of 
6 cauſing her miſery, will be ſufficient to overpower 
* me. To call Sophia mine is the greateſt, and now 
the only additional bleſſing which Heaven can be- 
© ftow; but it is a bleſſing which I muit owe to her 
c alone, I will not flatter you, child, cries: All- 
worthy; I fear your caſe is deſperate : I never ſaw 
_* ſtronger marks of an unalterable reſolution in any 
4 perſon, than appeared in her vehement declarations 
« againft receiving your addreſſes; for which, perhaps; 
you can account better than myſelf. '— Oh, Sr! 1 
© can account too well, anſwered Jones; © I have 
£ + finned againſt her beyond all hope of pardon; and 
4 gullty as 1 n. my Ou unfortunately e to | 
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her in ten times blacker than the real colours. O, 


my dear uncle, I find my follies are irretrievable; 


and all your goodneſs cannot fave me from perdition. 
A ſervant now acquainted them, that Mr Weſtern 
was below (iairs; for his eagerneſs to ſee Jones could 


not wait till the afternoon. Upon which Jones, 
whoſe eyes were full of tears, begged his uncle to 


entertain Weſtern a few minutes, till he a little re- 
covered himſelf: to which the good man conſented, 
and having ordered Mr Weſtern to be ſhewn into a 
parlour, went down to him. | 

Mrs Miller no ſooner heard that Jones was along) 
(for the had not yet ſeen him fince his reieaſe from 
_ priſon) than ſhe came eagerly into the room, and 


advancing towards Jones, wiſhed him heartily joy of 
his new-found uncle, and his happy reconciliationg . * 


adding. I wiſh I could give you joy on another ac- 
count, my dear child; but any thing ſo inexorable 
I never ſaw, 


Jones with ſome appearance of ſurprize, aſked her 


what ſhe meant. Why then,” ſays ſhe, I have 
been with your young lady, and have explained 
© all matters to her, as they were told me by my fon 


ſhe pleaſed, that it was all her. own invention, and 
the letter of his inditing. I told her the very rea- 
ſon of ſending the letter ought to recommend you 
to her the .more, as it was all upon her account, 
and a plain proof, that you was reſolved to quit 
your profligacy for the future; that you had ne- 
ver been guilty of a ſingle inſtance of infidelity to 


went too far there; but Heaven forgive me; I hope 
your future behaviour will be my juſtification. 1 
am ſure I have faid all I can; but all to no pur- 
poſe. She remains inflexible. She fays, the had 


preſſed ſuch deteſtation of the character of a liber- 


V "7 
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| wr. coals to excuſe you; but the jullneſs of her ac- 
: Fo K 3 | , cuſation 
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Nightingale. She can have no longer any doubt 
about the letter, of that I am certain; for I told her 
my fon Nightingale was ready to take his oath, if 


her fince your ſeeing her in town; [ am afraid 1 


forgiven many faults on account of youth; but ex- 


tine, that ſhe abſolutely Glenced me I often at- 
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. euſation flew i in my face. Upon my honour, ſhe is 
a lovely woman, and one of the ſweeteſt and moſt _ 
« ſenſible creatures I ever ſaw. I could have almoſt 
4 kifſed her for one expreſſion ſhe made uſe of. It 
© wasa ſentiment worthy of Seneca, or of a biſhop. 
«© ] once fancied, Madam, ſaid the, I had diſco- 
% vexed great goodneſs of heart in Mr Jones; and 
« for that I own I had a ſincere eſteem; but an en- 
tire profligacy of manners will corrupt the beſt 
heart in the world; and all which a good-natured 
„ libertine can expect, is, that we ſhould mix ſome 
« grains of pity with our contempt and abhorrence.” | 
© She is an angelic creature, that's the truth on't.— 
0 Mrs Miller, anſwered Jones, can I bear o 
£ think I have loſt ſuch an angel!* © Loſt! no, cries 
= I Miller; I hope you have not Joſt her yet. 
' © Reſolve to leave ſuch vicious courſes, and you may 
yet have hopes: nay, if ſhe ſhould remain inexor- 
able, there 1s another young lady, a ſweet pretty 
young lady, and a ſwinging fortune, who is abfo- 
lutely dying for love of you. I heard of it this very 
morning, and I told it to Miſs Weſtern ; nay, I went 
'a,little beyond the truth again; for 1 told ber you 
had refuſed her; but indeed | knew you would re- 
| fuſe her. And here I muſt give you a little 
comfort: when 1 mentioned the young lady's name, 
who is no other -than the pretty widow Hunt, F 
thought ſhe turned pale: but when I ſaid you had 
refuſed her, I will be ſworn her face was all over 
ſcarlet in an inſtant; and theſe were her very words, 
I will not deny but that I believe he has ſome af- 
« fection for me.” 
Here the converſation was intiorypted by the ar- 
rival of Weſtern, who could no longer be kept out 
of the room even by the authority of Allworthy him- 
ſelf; though this, as we "Ow eſtes ſeen, had a won 
derful power over him. | 
Weſtern immediately went up to Joes, Sn 
out, My old friend Tom, I am glad to ſee thee 
with all my heart, All paſt muſt be forgotten. 
could not intend any affront to thee, becauſe, as 
+ 4 ® ern rand here knows, Day's doſt know i Roe 
13 1 © Itook 
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I took thee for another vents and where a body | 
means no harm, what ſignifies a haſty word or two? 
One Chriſtian muſt. forget and forgive another 
I hope, Sir, faid Jones, I ſhall never forget the 


many obligations I have had to you; but as for any r 


«© offence towards me, I declare I am an utter ſtranger. 
——* A*t*? ſays Weſtern, then give me thy fiſt ; a't 
as hearty an honeſt cock, as any in the kingdom. i 
Come along with me; I'll carry thee to thy miſtreſs 
4 this moment.“ Here Allworthy interpoſed; and 
the ſquire being unable to prevail either with the 
uncle or nephew, was, after ſome litigation, obliged 
to conſent to delay introducing Jones to Sophia till 
the afternoon; at which time Allworthy, as well in 
compaſſion to Jones, as in comphance with the eager. 
deſires of Weſtern, was prevailed upon to "prone to 
attend at the tea-table.  — 
Phe converſation' which; now exifoet3 was pleaſant 7 
enough; and with which, had it happened earlier in 
our hiſtory, we would have entertained our reader; 
but as we have now leiſure only to attend to what is 
very material, it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, that matters being 
entirely adjuſted as to the enen en, Mr Wel⸗ 
tern 822 returned home. | | 


e H A . * 


* — — 


The hiſtory draws 1 nearer to 4 concluft on. 


THEN Mr Weſtern was coated; jn bernd 
to inform Mr Allworthy and Mrs Miller, 
that his liberty had been procured by two noble lords, 

who together with two ſurgeons, and a friend of Mi 
Nightingale's, had attended the magiſtrate by whom 

he had been committed, and by whom, on the ſur- 

geon's oath, that the wounded perſon was out of 
all manner of 5 55 from his wound, he was on 
charged. 

One Aar of theſe en he ſaid, he had ever een | 

before, and that no more than once; but the othe 

had greatly ſurprized him, by aſking his pardon for an 
offence he had been guilty of towards him, occaſioned; 

he ſaid, entirely by his * who he was. 1 

Nox 
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Nov the reality of the caſe, with which Jones was 


not acquainted till afterwards, was this. The lieu- 
tenant whom lord Fellamar bad employed; according 


to the advice of lady Bellaſton, to preſs Jones, as a 


vagabond, into the ſea-ſervice, when he came to re- 


port to his lordſhip the event which we have before 


ſeen, ſpoke very favourably of the behaviour of Mr 


Jones on all accounts, and ſtrongly aſſured that lord, 


that he muſt have miſtaken the perſon; for that Jones 
was certainly a gentleman: inſomuch that his lord» 
ſhip, who was ſtrictly a man of honour, and would 


by no means have been guilty of an action which the 
world in general would: hvve condemned, began to 


be mach concerned for the advice which he had ta- _ 


. | 


Within a day or two after this, lord Fellamar hap- 
pened to dine with the lriſh peer, who, in a conver- 
ſation upon the duel, acquainted. his company with 
the character of Fitzpatrick ;' to which indeed he did 
not do ſtrict juſtice, eſpecially in what related to his 


. lady. He ſaid, ſhe was the moſt innocent, and moſt 
- Injured woman alive, and that from compaſſion alone 
- he had undertaken her cauſe. He then declared an 


intention of going the next morning to Fitzpatrick's 
lodgings, in order to prevail with him, if poſſible, to 
conſent to a ſeparation from his wife, who, the peer 
faid, was in apprehenſions for her life, if ſhe ſhould 


ever return to be under the power of her huſband. 


Lord Fellamar agreed to go with him, that he might 
fatisfy himſelf more concerning Jones, and the cir- 


_ cumſtances of the duel; for he was by no means eaſy 


concerning the part he had ated. The moment his 
lordſhip gave a hint of his readineſs to affiſt in the 
delivery of the lady, it was eagerly embraced by the 
other nobleman, who depended much on the autho- 
rity of lord Fellamar, as he thought it would greatly 


contribute to awe Fitzpatrick into compliance; and 


perhaps he was in the right: for the poor Iriſhman 
no ſooner ſaw theſe noble peers had undertaken the 
cauſe of his wife than he ſubmitted, and articles of 


> 


' ſeparation were ſoon, drawn up, and ſigned between 


"Fitzpatrick 
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oF itzpatrick had been ſo well ſatisfied by Mrs Was 
ters concerning the innocence of his wife with Jones 

at Upton; or perhaps from ſome other reaſons, was 
_ now become ſo indifferent to that matter, that he 
ſpoke highly in favour of Jones to lord Fellamar, 
took all the blame upon himielf, and ſaid the other 
had behaved very much like a gentleman, and a man 
of honour; and upon that Jord's further enquiry 
concerning Mr Jones, Fitzpatrick told him he was 
nephew to a gentleman of very great faſhion and for- 
tune, which was the account he had juſt received 
from Mrs Waters, after her interview with Dowling.” | 
Lord Fellamar now thought it behoved him to do 
every thing in his power to make ſatisfaction to a gen- 
tleman whom be had ſo grofsly injured, and without 
any conſidera: ion of rivalſhip, (for he had now given 
over all thoughts of Sophia) determined to procure - 
Mr Jones's liberty, being ſatisfied as well from Fitz» 


patrick as ms ſurgeon, that the wound was not mor- 


tal. He therefore prevailed with the Iriſh peer to 
accompany him to the place where Jones was con- 


_ _ ned, to whom he behaved as we hay indy re- 


lated, 


When Allworthy derum to [his lodgings, he im- 
OW ane carried Jones into his room, and then ac- 
quainted bien with the whole matter, as well what he 
had heard from Mrs Waters, as what he had difcos 
vered from Mr Dowling. 

Jones expreſſed grrat aſtoniſhment, and no leſs | 
concern at this account; but without making any, 
comment or obſervation upon it. And now a meſ- 
ſage was brought from Mr Blifil, defiring to know if 
his uncle Fas at leiſure, that he might wait upon hin. 
Allworthy , ſtarted and turned pale, and then, in a 
more paſſionate tone than I believe he had ever uſed 
before, bid the ſervant tell Blifil, he knew him nob. 
* Conſider, dear Sir,” cries Jones in a trembling 
Voice. I have conſidered,” anſwered Allworthy, 
and you Jourſelf ſhall carry my meſſage to the vil- 
lain. No one can carry him the -ientence of 
H his own ruin 1 properly, as the man whoſe 2 | 
3 ? e 
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« the hath ſo villainouſly contrived! ——+< Pardon me, 7 


dear Sir, ſaid Jones; a moment's reflection will, 
© I am ſure, convince you of the contrary. What 
might perbaps be but juſtice from another tongue, 
would from mine be inſult ; and to whom? My 
own brorher, and your nephew. 
uſe me ſo barbarouſly. Indeed that would 3 
been more inexcuſeable than any thing he hath do 

Fortune may tempt men of no very bad diſpoſixĩio 


„ „ W „ „ a „ 


excuſe them. Let me beſeech you, Sir, to do 
nothing by him in the preſent height of your anger. 


Conſider, my dear uncle, I was not myſelf con- 
* demned unheard? - Allworthy ſtood filent a moment, 
and then embracing Jones, he faid, with tears guſhing 
from his eyes, U my child, to what goodneſs have 1 


been ſo long blind!“ 


Mrs Miller entering the room at that moment, 


he a gentle rap, which was not perceived, and 
_ ſeeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor wo- 
man, in an agony of joy, fell upon, her knees, and 


burſt forth into the moſt eeſtatic thankſgivings| to 


Heaven, for what had happened. - 


-— Then running 


to Jones, ſhe embraced him eagerly, crying, My © 


« deareſt friend, I wiſh you joy a thouſand and a 
£ thouſand times of this bleſt day; and next Mr 


Allworthy himſelf received the ſame congratulations. 
To which he anſwered, © indeed, indeed, Mrs Miller, 


I am beyond expreſſion happy. Lame few more 
raptures having paſſed on all fides, Mrs Miller de- 
fired them both to walk down to dinner in the par- 
Jour, where ſhe ſaid there was a very happy ſet of peo- 


ple aſſembled ; being indeed no other than Mr Nigh- 


tingale and his bride, and his couſin Harris with her 
1 | 

Allworthy excuſed himſelf from Sh with the 
company, ſaying he had ordered ſome little thing for 


him and his nephew in his own apartment; for that 
they had much private buſineſs to diſcourſe of, but 
could not reſiſt N che {good woman, ac LE 


. 


to injuſtice; but inſults proceed only from black | 
and rancorous minds, and have no temptations to 
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both he and Jones would make part of her fociety at 
ſupper. 


Mrs Miller then aſked what was to be done with ; 


Blifil ; for indeed, ſays ſhe, © I cannot be eaſy while 
« ſuch a villain is in my houſe.'—Allworthy anſwered, 
| © he was as uncaſy as herſelf on the ſame account.“ 
s O! cries ſhe, if that be the caſe, leave the matter 
to me; I'll ſoon ſhew him the outſide of my doors, 
I warrant you. Here are two or three luſty fellows 
© below ſtairs.” * There will be no need of any vio- 
© lence,” cries Allworthy ; if you will carry him a 
6 meſſage from me, he will, I am convinced, depart 
* of his own accord.“ Will I? ſaid Mrs Miller, 
© I never did any thing in my life with a better will. 
Here Jones interfered, and ſaid, He had conſidered 
the matter better, and would, if Mr Allworthy - 
« pleaſed, be himſelf the meſſenger. I know, ſays 
he, already enough of your pleaſure, Sir, and I beg 
leave to acquaint him with it by my own words. 
© Let me beſeech you, Sir, added he, to reflect on 
the dreadful conſequences of driving him to violent 
and ſudden deſpair. How unkit, alas ! is this 
man toi die in his preſent ſituation! This ſuggeſtion 
had not the Jeaſt effect on Mrs Miller. She left the 
room, crying, © You are too good, Mr Jones, infi- 
© nitely too good to live in this world.“ But it made 


a deeper impreſſion on Allworthy. * My good child,“ 


ſaid he, I am equally aſtoniſhed at the goodneſs of 
your heart, and the quickneſs of your underſtand - 
ing. Heaven indeed forbid that this wretch ſhould. 
| © be deprived of any means or time for repentance! _ 
| © That would be a ſhocking conſideration indeed. 
© Go to him therefore, and uſe your own diſcretion; 
yet do not flatter him with any hopes of my ſor- 

giveneſs; for I ſhall never forgive villainy farther 
than my religion obliges me, and that extends not 
either to our bounty or our converſation.” 

Jones went up to Blifil's room, whom he found: f in 
a ſituation which moved his pity, though it would 
have raiſed a leſs amiable paſſion in many beholdere. 
He caſt himſelf on his hed, where he lay abandoning 


himſelf to deſpair, 2 drowned in tears; not in ſuch 
Vw 
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tears as flow from contrition, and waſh away guilt 
from minds which have been ſeduced or ſurpriſed 


into it unawares, againſt the bent of their natural, diſ- 
poſitions, as will ſometimes. happen from human 
Frailty, even to the no, thele tears were ſuch 
as the frighted thiet ſheds in his cart, and are indeed 


the effects of that concern. which the moſt lavage na- | 


bus are ſeldom deficient in feeling for themſelves. 
It would be unpleaſant and tedions to paint this 
— at full length. Let it ſuffice to fay, that the 


behaviour of Jones was kind to exceſs. He omitted 
nothing which his invention could ſupply, to raiſe | 


and comfert the drooping ſpirits of -Blifil, before be 


communicated to him the reſolution of his uncle, that 
he muſt quit the houſe that evening. He offered to 
furniſh him with any money he wanted, affured him 


of his hearty forgiveneſs of all he had done againſt 


him, that be would endeavour. to live with him here- 


after as a brother, and would leave nothing unattempt- 
ed to effectuate a reconciliation with his uncle. 
Blifil was at firſt ſullen and filent, balancing in his 


mind whether he thould yet deny all; but finding at 


laſt the evidence too ſtrong againſt him, he hetgok 
Himſelf at laſt to confeſſion. He then aſked pardon of 


his brother in the molt vehement manner, proſtrated 


himſelf on the ground, and kiſſed his feet: in ſhort, 
He was now as remarkably mean, as he had been nach 
fore remarkably wicked. 

Jones caͤuld not fo far check his diſdain, but chat it 


A little di ſcovered itſelf in his countenance at this ex- 


treme ſervility. He raiſed his brother the moment 
he could from the ground, and advited him to bear 
his afflictions more like a man; ; repeating at the ſame 
time his promiſes, that he wonld do all in his power 


to leſſen them: for which Blifil making many pro- 
feſſions of his un worthineſs, ponred forth a profuſion 
of thanks: and then he having declared he would 


immediately depart to another lodging, Jones return- 


ed to his uncle. 


Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted 


Jones with the diſcovery which he made concerning 


. bank- notes. I * faid he, already 5 
3 HO Ns conſulted 
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* titude of this fellow toward you, 1 think a bighway= Wm 111 
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c conſulted: 2 lawyer, who urs FOR my great: 3 . | 7% 


* niſhment, that there is no puniſhment fon a fraud % ** 


© this kind. Indeed, when I conſider the black ingra- 


man, compared to him, is an innocent perſon. 268 1 
'* Good Heaven l' ſays Jones, is it pollible.}? =. e 
* I am ſhocked beyond meaſure at this news. 2 4 HATE Sh 
thought there was not an honeſter fellow in the 
« world. The temptation of ſuch a ſum was tog | 
great for him to withſtand; for ſmaller matters have 
come ſafe. to me through p 258 hand. Indeed. | 
dear uncle, you muſt ſuffer me to- call it weakne 
rather than ingratitude ; for | am convinced the _ 
poor fellow loves me, and hath done me ſome kinds IE] mo 
neſſes, which I can never forget; nay, I believe, „ mw 
| hath repented of this very act: for it is not above _} 1 
a day or-two ago, when my affairs ſeemed in 2 
moſt : deſperate ſituation, that he viſited me in mx 
confinement, and offered me any money I wanted, 235208 
Conſider, Sir, what a temptation to a man who _ 10 45, 
| hath taſted ſuch bitter diſtreſs, it muſt be to have a £ 1 
ſum in his ꝓoſſeſſion, which muſt put him and hi 
family beyond any tuture ee of ſuffering: waa Fi 13 12 
ieee 3 
© Child, cries Allworthy,* you carry this forgiy l 
ing temper too far. Such miſtaken mercy. is. not | 
nly weakneſs, but borders on injuſtiee, and is very | _ © ©; 
pernicious to ſociety, as it encourages vice. Ihle 
diſhoneſty of this fellow I might perhaps have pac- 1 
doned, but never his ingratitude, And give me 4 | 
leave to ſay, when we ſuffer any temptation to atone . 
for diſhoneſty itſelf, we are as candid and merciful | 
as we ought to be: and ſo far I confeſs I have 
gone; for I have often. pitied the fate of a bigh- | | 
wayman, when I have been cn the grand jury.; and 
have more than once applied to the judge on the 
behalf of fuch as have had any mitigating circum- 
ſtances in their caſe ; but when diſhoneſty is attended 
with any blacker crime, ſuch as cruclty, Wusd ert 
ingratitude, or the like, compeſſion and ſorgieen ess 
then become faults. 1 am convinced the fellow is 
„ 0 a villain, 
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: villain, and he ſhall be puniſhed ; at leaſt as far 
as Jean pumiſſi him.“ 

| . -»Dhis was ſpoke with fo ſtern a voice, that Janes | 
did not think proper to make any reply: beſides, the 
hour appointed 'by Mr Weſtern now drew ſo near, 
that he had barely time left to dreſs himſelf. Here 
therefore ended the preſent dialogue, and Jones re- 
red to another room, where Partridge attended, ace 
wording to order, with his cloaths. 

Partridge had ſcarce ſeen his maſter fince the TER 
diſcovery. The poor fellow was unable either to 
contain or expreſs his tranſports. He behaved like 
one frantic, and made almoſt as many miſtakes while 


he was drefling Jones, as [ have ſeen made oy Har- = 


— 7 in dreſſing himſelf on the ſtage. 7 
Hi memory, however, was not in the leaſt de- 
| Keient: He recollected now many omens and preſages 

of this happy event, ſome of which he had Ayer ap 


at the time, but many more he now remembered; 


nor did he omit the dreams he had dreamt the even. | 

ing before his meeting with Jones; and concluded 

with ſaying, © I always told. your honour ſomerhing 

_ *® boded in my mind, that you would one time or 

Jones aſfured him that this boding ſhould as certain- 

4 - Iy be verified with regard to him, as all the other 
- . omens had been to himſelf ; which did not a little 
add to all the raptures which the poor fellow _ als 


Ty * cERCewved on account of his maſter. 


CHAP. XII. 


"SY Appreaching fill nearer 10 the end. 


. ONES being now compleatly dreſſed, Acts 
his uncle to Mr Weſtern's. He was indeed one 
of the fineſt figures ever beheld, and his perſon alone 


_ but we hope it bath already appeared in this hiſtory, 
that nature, when ſhe formed him, did not m_ f 
rely, as the ſometimes doth, on this merit only. to 
3 recommend her work. 


ES e Sophia 


other have it ia your power to make my fortune.” 


would have charmed the greater part of womankind; 


. - AFOUNDLING.! wy 


Sophia who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe fob 
| forth to the beſt advantage, for which I leave my fe. 
male readers to account, appeared fo extremely beau- 

tifal that even Allworthy, when he ſaw her, could not 
forbear whiſpering Weſtern, that he believed ſhe was 
the fineſt creature in the world. To which Weſtern 

anſwered, in a whiſper overheard by all preſent, 80 
much the better for Tom: for d---n me if he 
ſhan't ha the touſſing her.” Sephia was all over 
ſcarlet at theſe words, while Tom's countenance” was 
altogether a8 pale, and he was almoſt ready: to fink. 
from his chair. 

The tea-table was 3 PLANE 7 WF Wellern 
lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him, he 
had buſineſs of conſequence to impart, and muſt ſpeak 

to him that inflant in private before he forgot it. 

The lovers were now alone, and it will, I queſtion, | 
not, appear ſtrange to many readers, that thoſe who. 

| Had ſo much to {ay to one another when danger and 
difficulty attended their ebnverſation; and who ſeemed 
fo eager to ruſb into each others arms, when ſo'many 
bars lay in their way; now that with ſafety they were 
at liberty to ſay or do whatever they pleaſed; ſhould 
both remain for ſome time ſent and motionleſs; inſo-- 
much that a ſtranger of moderate ſagacity might have 
well concluded, they were mutually indifferent; but 
fo it was, however ſtrange it may ſeem; both ſat With 
their eyes caſt downwards on the ground, ye foms 
minutes continued in perfect filence. - 

Mr Jones, during this interval, ep once: or 

twice to ſpeak, but was ab/olucely incapable, mutter 
ing only, or rather ſighing out, ſome broken words; | 
when Sophia at length, partly out of pity to him, and 2 
partly to turn the diſcourſe from the ſubject which the 
* = well enough b ils endeayvuring to 8 
ö id 0 : Aan | 
4 # Sure, Sir, you. 3 3 fortunate man in the 
_ © world in this diſeovery.” _ And can you really, 
Madam, think me ſo fortunate,” ſaid Jones, fighing, 
* while I have incurred your diſpleaſure '?*——* Naxy, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, as to that, you beſt know whether - 
« you have deſerved it. 1 Indeed, Madam, ROE 
£3818 * 1 2 5 ü { "TE 
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hs, yon yourſelf are as well apprized of all my de- 


merits. Mrs Miller hath acquainted you with the 
*:whole truth. O]! my Sophia, am I never to hope 
for forgiveneſs ??*------+* I think, Mr Jones, ſaid ſhe, 
may 9 depend on your own jnſtice, and leave 
t to yourſelf to paſs ſentence on your own conduct 


Alas! Madam,” anfwered he, it is mercy, and 
dingt juſtice, which I implore at your hands. Juſtice 


I know muſt condemn me. Vet not for the let- 
ter I ſent to lady Bellaſton. Of that I moſt ſolemn- 
© ly declare, yon have had a true acebunt. He 


then inſiſted much on the ſecurity given him by 


Nightingale, of a fair pretence for breaking off, if, 
Js rh to their expectations, her ladyſhip ſhould : 
have: accepted his offer; but confeſſed, puke he had 
been guilty of a great indiſeretion, to put ſuch a 

etter as that into her power, which,“ ſaid he, « [ 

have dearly paid for, in the effect it has upon you. 
I do not, I cannot, ſays ſhe, believe otherwiſe of 


| © that letter than you would dan AE My conduct, 
I chink, ſhews you clearly I do not believe there 


is much in that. And yet, Mr Jones, have I not 
T enough to reſent ? After what paſſed at Upton, ſo 


© nx to engage in a new amour with another Wo- 


nan, while i: fancied, and you pretended, your 
heart was | bleeding for me- . Indeed you have 


©; acted ſtrangely. Can I believe the paſſion you 


have ꝓrofeſſed to me to be ſincere? Or, if F can, 


what happineſs can I aſſure myſelf of with a man 
Þ ©; capable! of ſo much inconſtancy.?* O my Sophia, 


eries he, do not doubt the lincerity of the pureſt 
« paſſion. that ever inflamed a human breaſt. Think, 
moſt; adorable creature, of my unhappy ſituation, 


| of m deſpair ————---Could. I, my Sophia, have 


« flattered myſelf. with the moſt diſtant hopes of 
6 'being ever permitted to throw myſelf at your feer, 
© in the manner I do now, it would not have been in 
the power of any other woman to have inſpired a 
thought which the ſevereſt chaſtĩity could have con- 
demned. Inconſtancy to yon O Sophia! if you 


- ©. can have goodneſs enough to pardon what is paſſed,” 
do not let ** eruel n 5 ſhut you 


1 
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© mercy. againſt me. No repentance” was ever 
more ſincere. O let it reconcile me to my — 
in this dear boſom;' Sincere repentance, Mr 
Jones,“ anſwered ſue, wilt obtain the pardoa of a 
ſinner, but it is from one who is a perfect judge of 
* that ſineerity. A human mĩiud may be impoſed on x * 
nor is there any infallible method to prevent it. Jou 
muſt expect, however, that if I can. de prevailed on 
by your repentance to pardon. you, I will at leaſt 
inſiſt on the ſtrongeſt proof of its. ſincerity. 
Name any proof in my power,“ anſwered: Jones | 
eagerly. 6 Time,” replied ſhe; Time alone, Mr- 
Jones, can convince me that you are a true penitent,- 
and have reſolved to abandon thoſe: vicious courſess. 
* which I ſhould deteſt you for, if I imagined: you 
6 capable of perſevering in them. Do not imagine 
it, cries Jones. On my knees I intreat, I implore 
your confidence, a confidence which it ſhall be the 
9 alina of my life to deſerve.” * Let it then, faid- 
ſhe, be the buſineſs of ſome part of: your life to- 
7 ſhew me you deſerve it. | think I have been explicit 


enough in aſſuring you, that when I ſee: you merit 5 


my confidence, you will obtain it. After What is 
paſt, Sir, can you expect I. hole: take e 
your word? 
He replied, 4 Don't believe: me open my mk 1 5 
* have a better Wee ogy a pledge for my 8 : 
* which it is impoſſible to ſee-and to doube.? 5 | | 
© is that?” ſaid Sophia; a+ little. ſurpriſed;.. .* Tas 7 watk 
| © thew you, my charming angel,” cried Jones, ſeizing. 
her hand, and. carrying her to the glais.. |* Theres, 
_ © behold. it there in that lovely figure, in that face, 
that ſhape, thoſe eyes; that mind- whieh ſhinęs- 
3 2233 theſe 87 can the man who ſhall be in 
of theſe. be ineonſtant? Iinpoſſible! my 
2 Sophia: they would fix a Derimant, a lord Ro- 
*- cheſter. You could not doubt it, if Jou, could lee: 
_ «- yourſelf with any eyes- but your own.” Sophia: | 
bluſhed, and half ſmiled; but forcing again her brow”. 
into a frown, If I am to judge, iaid ſhe, of the: 


future by the paſt, my image will no more remain» 


Din * when I am out ING _ n ie 
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„nl in this 


glaſs when am out of the n 1 5 | 
Heaven, by all that is facred,” ſaid Jones, it never 
„Has out of, my heart he delicacy of your ſex 


eannot conceive the groſſneſs of ours, nor how little 


ont ſort of amour bas to do with the heart I 
„ Will never marry a man, replied Sophia, very 
- gravely; * who ſhall not learn refinement enough to 
be as incapable as | am myſelt ot making ſuch a 
diltinction“ I will learn it, faid Jones. I have 
©fearnt it already. The firſt moment of hope that 


my Sophia might be my wife, taught it me at once; 


© and all the reſt of her ſex from that moment be- 
came as little the objects of deſire to my ſenſe, as 


© 'of paſſion to my heart. Well,” faid Sophia, * * > 
proof of this mult be from time. Your; ſituation,” 


© Mr Jones, is now altered, and I affure you 1 bare 


| great ſatisfaction in the alteration. Lou will now 


ant no opportunity of being near me, and con- 


} 


* vincing me that your mind is altered too. © Of 
my angel,” cries Jones, how ſhalt 1 thank thy 


< goodneis? And are you ſo good to own, that you 
have à | ſatisfaction in my proſpetity ? ? 
25 me, believe me, Madam, it is you alone have given 
a xeliſh to that proſperity, fince l owe it to the dear 


. hop 0 my Sophia, let it not be a diſtant 


4 3 I vin de ali obedience to your commands. 
2 will not dare to preſs. any thing further than you 

eftnit me. Vet let me entreat you to appoint a 
Alte trial. O! tell me, when may expect vo 
© wilt be convinced of What is moſt ſolemniy true.“ 
Wen I have gone voluntarily thus far, Mr Jones, 


Aid the, © I expect not to be preſſed. Nay, I wilt 
ict — O don't look unkindly thus, my Sophia,“ | 


eries he. I do not, I dare not preſs you. Let per- 


x mit me at leaſt once more to beg you would fix the 


period. O0 confider the impatience of love. 
2 1 twelvemonth, perhaps, ſaid the. © O my So- 
„ phia,” cries he, you have named an eternity. — 


Perhaps it way be ſomething ſooner,” ſays ſhez * 1 
© will not be teazed. If your paſſion for me be what | 


Would have it, I think you may now be eaſy.— 


+ Eaty, _—_— call not _ FE happineſs | 


000” | 4 25 


Believe 


is. A TOUNDEING® = aw 
* 1 8 * * * 
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| © as mine by ſo cold a name. 0. tranſportin 
thought! am I not aſſured that the bleſſed day wilt 
come, when 1 ſhall call yon mine; when fears ſhalt 


de no more; when ] thall have that dear, that vaſt; 
'_ _ mar exquiſite, ecltatic delight of making my Sophia 


© happy? Indeed, Sir, faid the, that day is in 
& your own. power.” . O, my dear, my divine an- 
« gel,” cried he; * theſe: words have made me mad with 
joy. But Il muſt, T will thank thoſe dear” lips“ 
which have fo ſweetly pronounced my bliis, He 


then caught her in his arms, and kiſſed her with: us 8 


ardour he had never ventured before. 
At this inſtant, Wettern, who had Kb ſome time 
 liftening, burſt into the room, and with his hunting 


voice and phraſe, eried out, To her boy, to. her, go 5 


to. her. — That's it, little boneys, O "that's its 
Well, what, is all over? Hath ſhe appointed. the day, 
boy? What, ſhall it be to-morrow or next day!? It 
* than't be put off a minute longer than next day, 


I am reſolved.” -* Let me beſcech you, Sir, ſays . 


* Befoecly 


Jones, © don't let me be the occalion”- 


© mine a——), cries Weſtern, * | thought thou hadit 
© been a lad. of higher mettle, than to give way to a 


5. parcel of maidenith tricks. — 1 tell thee tis alt 


* flimflam- Zoodikers! the'd bave the wedding tos * 


night with all her heart. Wouldſt not, Sophy? 
Come, confeſs, and be an honeſt girl for onee. 
© What, art dumb? Why doſt not ſpeak? © Why 
4 ſhould I confeſs, Sir, ſays Sophia, * fince it ſeems 

©. you are ſo well acquainted with my thoughis? --— 
„ That's a good girl,” cries he; and doſt conſent 


6. then??? No indeed, Sir, ſays Sophia, | have 
And wunt not ha un 
then to-morrow, nor next day ? ?? ſays Weſter. 


given no ſuch eadſour,” 


Indeed, Sir,” lays ſhe, ' 1 have no ſuch intention.“ 
But ] can tell thee,” replied he, why haſt nut; 


only becauſe thou doſt love to be diſobedient, and 
* to plague and vex thy father.“ Pray, Sir, ſaid 


Jones, interferin I tell thee, thou art a puppy, 


cried he. When I forbid her, then it was all no- 


thing but ſighing, and whining, and languiſhing, 


* n ts now 1 am vor — ſhe is againſt 


_ * thee 
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© thee. All the ſpirit of contrary, that's. all. She | 


© is above being guided and governed by her father,. 
1 that is the whole truth on't - It is only to diſo- 
; © blige and centradict-me.* * What would my papa 
- © have me do?” cries Sophia. What would 1 ha 
__ © thee do?” ſays he, © why gi. un thy hand this mo- 
© ment.'——* Well, Sir,“ ſaid Sophia, + ] will obey 


© you. There is my hand, Mr Jones. Well, and 


will you conſent to ha un to-morrow morning?“ 


ſays Weſtern.—— 1 will be obedient to you, Sir, 


erĩes ſhe.——* Why then to-morrow morning be the: 
day,“ cries he. Why then to-morrow morning 


' © ſhall be the day, papa, fince you will have it ſo,” 


fays. Sophia. Jones then fell. upon his knees, and 
kiſſed her hand in an agony of joy, while Weſtern. i 
began to . and dance about the room, preſentiyx 


erying out, Where the devil is Allworthy? He is 
without now, a talking with that dd lawyer 


c Dowling, when. he ſhould be minding other matters. 


He then ſallied out in queſt of him, and very oppor- | 


tunely left the lovers to enjoy a n minutes 


* alone. 


But he ſoon returned with Away ſaying; x TH 


. vou wont believe, you may alk. her yourſelf. Haſt 
nut gin thy conſent, Sophy, to be married to- mor- 
row? Such are your commands, Sir,“ cries So- 


phia, and | dare not be guilty of diſobedience.— 


« 1 hope, Madam, cries Allworthy, my nephew will: 


merit ſo much goodneſs, and will be always as ſen- 
« fible as myſelf of the great honour you have done 


1; <a my family. An alliance with ſo charming and ſo- 


* excellent a young: lady would indeed be 'an honour. 


to the greateſt in England.“ Tes, cries Weltern,. 


© but, if I had . ber to ſtand ſhill I: ſhall 1,. - 
*. dilly dally, you might not have had that honour 
yet a while; I was forced to uſe a little fatherly. 


authority to bring her to.“ I hope not, Sir, eries 


Allworthy. I hope chere i not the leaſt conſtraint 


Why chere, cries Weſtern, * vou may bid her un. 


„ ſay all again, if you will. Doſt repent heartily. 


| 1-44 of ther promile, doit not, Sophy? Indeed, papa,” 
| _ 10 not repent, nor 40 1 believe erer 


* 


Ihen, nephew, cries Allworthy,. '© F felicitate you 
© moſt heartily; for I think yon are the happieſt of 

men. And, Madam, you will give me leave to con- 
_ © gratulate you on this joyful occafion; indeed I am 
convinced you have beitowed yourſelf on one 'wha. 
will be ſenſible of your great merit, and who will 
at leaſt uſe his beſt ae to de ſerve it. His 
beſt endeavours !* cries Weſtern, that be will, I 


Warrant un. —Harkee, Allworthy, Pl bet thee Gve 


© pound to a crown we have a boy to-morrow nine 


months: But prithee tell me what wat ha } Wut ha 


_ © Burgundy, Champaigue, or what? for pleaſe Ju- 


< piter, we'll make a night on't.” Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid _ 
Allworthy, « you- muſt excuſe me; both my nephew _ 


and I were engaged before L ſuſpedted the near ap- 
4 proach of bis happineſs. Engaged! * quoth the 
fquire, never tell me. I won't part with these to- 
night upon any occaſion. Shalt ſop here, pleaſe the 
lord Harry.” «© You mnſt pardon me, my dear 
« neighbour,” anſwered Allworthy ; I have given a 


« ſolemn promiſe, and that you know I never break? 
__. © Why, prithee, who art engaged to?“ cries the {quires 

- Allworthy then informed: him; as likewiſe of the 
| company.. Odzookers ! anſwered the ſquire, 1 | 
Will go with thee, and ſo ſhall. Sophy; for I wont 


part with thee to-night; and it would be barbarous 


to part Tom and the girl.” This offer was pre- 


ſently embraced by Allworthy; and Sophia conſented; 


having firſt obtained a private promiſe! from her f- 0 


. ther, that he e not ae a CY een 
eee, . 1 
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kb appointment, to wait on his father, who received 
him much more kindly than he expected. There like- 


wiſe he met his uncle, who. was returned to town in 
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Was her friendihip to Jones, that it added not a few 
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This marriage was the luckieſt zarident which could 
** ene to the young gentleman; for theſe 
brothers lived in a conſtant ſtate of contention about 
the government of their children, both beartily de- 
ſpiſing the method which each other took, Each of 


them therefore now endeavoured as much as he could 
_ to/ palliate the offence which his own child had com- 


mitted, and to aggravate the match of the other. 
This defire of triumphing over his brother, added to 
the many arguments which Allworthy had uſed, ſo 
ſtrongly operated on the old gentleman, that he met 
his ſon with a ſmiling countenance, and actually 
Dog to. top with him that mani at Mrs Mil- 

r's. 

As for the other, ha really loved his. 6 
with the moſt immoderate affection, there was little 
difficulty in inclining him to a reconciliation, | He 
was no ſooner informed by his nephew, where his 
daughter and her huſband were, than he declared he 


would inſtantly go to her. And when he arrived 


there, he ſcarce ſuffercd her to fall upon her knees, 


bY before! he took her up, and embraced. her with a ten- 


_ dernefs which affeteds all who ſaw him; and i in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour was as well reconciled ' to 


both her paw aa as if he had himſelf joined 


theiy hands.. - 
In this Grvation were 4 1 Mr Allworthy 
tad his company arrived to complete the happineſs. 


of Mrs Miller, who no ſooner, faw Sophia, than ſhe 


— every thing that bad happened; and ſo great 


tranſports to thole ſhe felt on the a + man of her own. 
daughter. 

There have not, I believe, bean many i bs 
aà number of people met together, where every one- 


uus ſo perfectly happy as in this company, Amongſt 


whom the father of young Nightingale enjoyed the 
teaſt perfect content: for notwichſtanding his affec- 
tion for his ſon; notwithſtanding the authority and 
the arguments of Allworthy, together with the other 


motive mentioned before, he could not ſo entirely be 


in his * * and perhaps the dae | 
c 
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ſence of Sophia herfelf tended a little to aggravate 
and heighten his concern, as a thought now and then 


| ſoggeſted itſelf, that his ſon might have had that lady 


or ſome ſuch other. Not that any of the charms 
whe adorned either the perſon or mind of Sophia, 


created the uneaſineſs: it was the contents of her ” 
father's coffers which ſet his heart a longing. Theſe 


were the charms which he could not bear to think his 
ſon had ſacrificed to the daughter of Mrs Miller. 
|. The brides were both very pretty women; but ſo 
totally were they eclipſed by the beauty of 'Sophia; 
chat had they not beeh two of the beſt-tempered girls 
in the world, it would have raiſed ſome envy in their 
brealts,; for neither of their huſbands could long keep 
his eyes from Sophia, who ſat at the table like a queen 
receiving homage, or rather like a ſuperior being re- 
ceiving adoration from all around her. But it was 


an adoration which they gave, not which ſhe exacted 2 
for ſhe was as mech diſtinguiſhed by her Wee and 3 


1 as by all her other perfections. 
The evening was ſpent in much true mirth. Al 


were happy, but thoſe the moſt, who had been moſt 


n defore. Their former ſufferings and fears 
ave ſuch a reliſh to their felicity, as even love and 
rune in their fulleſt flow could not have given with» 
out the advantage of ſuch a compariſon. Yet as great 
joy, eſpecially after a ſudden change and revolution 


of circumſtances, is apt to be filent, and dwells rather 


in the heart than on the tongue, Jones and Sophia ap- 
peared the leaſt merry of the whole company. Which 
Weſtern obſer ved with great impatience, often cry ing 

out to them, Why do'ſt not talk, boy! Why do'ſt 


look fo grave! Haſt loſt thy tongue, girl] Drink 
another glaſs of wine, ſha't drink another glass.“ 
And the more to enliven her, he would fometimes ling 


a merry ſong, which bore ſome relation to matrimo- 


ny, and the lois of a maidgnhead. . Nay, he would have 


proceeded ſo far on that topic, as to have driven her 
out of the room, if Mr Allworthy had not checked 


him ſometimes by looks, and once or twice by a Fie! 


Mr Weſtern. He began indeed once to debate the 


matter, — 42 WE aac own daugh- 
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ter as he thought fit; bat as bed ſe 30 


| r was ſoon reduced to order. 
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n ded: him, 


' Notwithſtanding this little retralne; 1 he was 450 ode 
Goh ch the cheartulneſs and good humour of the com- 


pan, that he inſiſted on their meeting the next day at 


his lodgings. They all:did ſo; and the lovely Sophia, 
who was now in private become a bride too, officiated 


as the miſtreſs of the ceremonies, or, in the polite 


phraſe, did the honours of. the table... She had that 
morning given her hand to Jones, in the chapel at 


_ _ DPottors-Commons, where Mr Allworthy, Mr Weſ 
„ and Mrs Miller, were the only perſons preſent: 


Sophia had earneſtly deſired her father, that ne 
others of the company, who were that day to dine 


with him, ſhould be acquainted with her marriage. 
The ſame tecrecy was enjoined to Mrs Miller, and 
Jones undertook for Allworthy. This ſomewhat re- 

cConciled the delicacy of Sophia to the public entertain- 
mene, which, in compliance with her father's will, 


ſhe was obliged to go to, greatly againſt her own in- 
clinations. In confidence of this feerecy, the went 
through the day pretty well, till the ſquire, who was 
now advanced, into the ſecond bottle, could contain his 


joy no longer, but, filling out a bumper, drank a health _ 
to the bride. The health was immediately pledged by 


all preſent, to the great confuſion of our poor bluſhing 


Sophia, and the great concern of Jones upon her ac- - 
count. Jo ſay truth, there was not a perſon preſent 


made wiſer by this diſcovery ; for Mrs Miller had whiſ- 


pered it to her daughter, ber daughter to her huſbandg - 
| Her kuſband to his ſiſter, and ſhe to all the reſt. 


Sophia now took the firſt opportunity of withdraw 


ing with the ladies, and the ſquire ſat in to his eups, 


in which he was, by degrees, deſerted by all the com- 
pany, except che uncle of yonng Nightingale, who 


loved his bottle as well as Weſtern himſelf. Theſe 
two, therefore, fat ſtoutiy to it, during the whole 


evening, and long after that happy hour which bad 


ſucrendered the an Dane to 290+ aten 


Ree her enraptured Jones. 1 5 
Thus, reader; we have at babe oaghr 0 our bil. 
005 i a conaluſion, in windy to our great pleaſure, 
„„ enen 
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though contrary perhaps to thy. expe@ation, Mr Jones | 


appears to be the happieſt of all human kind: for + 


what happineſs this world affords equal to the poſſeſ- 
Hon of ſuch a woman as Sophia, I ſincerely own L 
have never as yet diſcovered. 
As to the other perſons who hb made any W ; 
derable figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may deſire to 
know a little more concerning them, we will proceed, 
in as few words as poſſible, to ſatisfy their curioſity. 
Allworthy hath never yet been prevailed upon. to 
| ſee Blifil, 150 he hath yielded to the importunity of 
Jones, backed by Sophia, to ſettle 200 J. a year upon 
him; to which Jones bath privately added a third. 
Upon this income he lives in one of the northern 
counties, about 200 miles diſtant from London, and 
lays up 200 J. a year out of it, in order to purchaſe a 
feat in che next parliament from a neighbouring bo- 


rough, which he has bargained for with an attorney 


there. He is alſo lately turned methodiſt, in hopes of 
marrying a very rich widow of that ſect, whoſe eſtate . 
lies in that part of the kingdom. 
Square died ſoon after he writ the before — | 
letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues at his vi- 
carage. He hath made many fruitleſs: attempts to 
regain the conſidence of Allworthy, or to ingratiate 
himſelf with Jones, both of whom he flatters to their 
faces, and abuſes behind their backs. But in his 


ſtead, Mr Allworthy hath lately taken Mr Abraham © 


Adams into his houſe, of whom Sophia is grown im- 
moderately fond, and declares he thall have. the tui 8 
tion of her children. 5 
Mrs Fitzpatrick is ſeparated from her haſband, | 
4 retains the little remains of her fortune. She lives 
in reputation at the polite end of the town, and is ſo 
good an œconomiſt, that ſhe ſpends three times the in- 
come of her fortune, without running in debt. She 
maintains a perfect intimacy with the lady of the Iriſn 
peer; and in acts of friendſhip to 590 . 294g . _ 6M 
obligations ſhe owes to her huſband. 


Mrs Weſtern was ſoon reconciled to her niece 8⸗ TS 


| phia, and -hath ſpent two months together with her 
in the country. Lady Bellaſton made the latter a for- 
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mal viſit at her return to town, here ſhe behaved to 


Jones as to a perfect ſtranger, and with rom —_ 
withed him joy on his marria 


Mr Nightingale hath parchaſodh an eſtate for his 
ſon in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the your 


_ gentleman, his lady, Mrs Miller, and her little daugh- | 
ter refide, and the moſt agreeable. intercourſe ſublilts 
between the two families. | 


As to thoſe of lower account, Mrs 5 e 


into the country, had a penſion of 604. a year ſettled 


upon her by Mr Allworthy, and is married to parſon 


 Supple, on whom, at the inſtance of Sophia, Weſtern 15 


hath beſtowed a conſiderable living. 


:.! therifeirengrthng hind dais 
made, run away, and was never ſince heard of; and 


| Jones beſtowed the money on his family, but not in equal 


proportions, for Molly had much the greateſt ſhare... 
As for Partridge, Jones hath ſettled 50. Fear on 


bim; and he ha again ſet up a ſchool, in which he 
meets with much better encouragement than formerly: 


and there is now a treaty of 1 on foot between 


dim and Miſs Molly Seagrim "Pip e the me- 
diation of Sophia is likely 4o to rs rags "ng : $2434) 
Me now return: to take leave of Mr Jones and So- 
| phia, who, within two days after their marriage, at- 
tended Mr Weſtern and Mr Allworthy into the coun- 
try. | Weſtern hath reſigned his family-ſeat, and the 


greater part of bis eſtate to his ſon-in-law, and hath 


© retired to a leſſer houſe of his, in another part of the 


country, which is better for hunting. Indeed he is 


; often as a viſitant with Mr Jones, who, as well as his 


ter, hath an infinite delight in doing every thing 


. in their power to pleaſe him. And this deſire of theirs 
is attended with ſuch ſucceſs; that the old gentleman de- oy 
clares be was never happy in his life till now. He bath — | 


here a parlour and antichamber to himſelf, where he 
ts drunk with whom he pleaſes; and his daughter 


A till as ready as formerly to play to him whenever he 
Jieſires it. Jones hath aſſured her that as next to pleaſ- 
ing her, one of his higheſt ſatisfadiions is to contribute 
o the happineſs of the old man; ſo the great duty 
* the paint . to her father e 4 | 
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her almoſt equally dear to him, with: the love which 
ſhe beſtows on himſelf. | : | 
Sophia hath already produced him two fine children, 
a boy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman is ſo 
fond, that he ſpends much of his time in the nurſery, . 
where he declares the tattling of his little grand-daugh- 
ter, who is above a- year and a half old, is ſweeter 
muſic than the fineſt cry of dogs in England. 
Allworthy was likewiſe greatly liberal to Jones os 
the marriage, and hath omitted no inſtance of ſhew- 
ing his affection to him and his lady, who love him as 
a father. Whatever in the nature of Jones had a ten- 
deney to vice, has been corrected by continual conver- 
| ſation with this good man, and by his union with the 
lovely and virtuous Sophia. He hath alſo, by reflec- 
tion on his paſt follies, acquired a diſcretion and pru- 
dence very uncommon in one of his lively parts. 
Jo conclude, as there are not to be found a wor- 
| thier man and woman, than this fond couple, ſo nei- 
ther ean any be imagined more happy. They preſerve 
the pureſt and tendereſt affection for each other, an 
affection daily encreaſed and confirmed by mutual en- 
dearments and mutual eſteem. Nor is their conduct 
towards their relations and friends leſs amiable, than 
towards one another. And ſuch is their condeſcen- 
ſion, their indulgence, and their beneficence to [thoſe 
below them, that there is not a neighbour, a tenant, 
or a ſervant, who doth not moſt gratefully bleſs the 
day when Mr Jones was married to his Sophia. 
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everal Papers relating to the Terreſtrial CHRTST- 
PUs, GoLDENn-FooT, or GUINEA, an Inſect, 
or Vegetable, which has this ſurpriſing Property, 
that being cut into ſeveral pieces, each piece lives, 


and in a ſhort time becomes as perfect an Inſet, or © 


Vegetable, as that of which it was originally anly 
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| Abſtract of PaxT of a Letter from the H EER 


RoTTENSCRACH in Germany, communi- 
cating Obſervations on the CHrYsIPUsS. 


SIR, 
C OM Ft time * died here f old age, one Petrus 


Gualterus, a man well known in the learned world, 


end famous for nothing ſo much as fer an extraordinary 


collection which he had made of the Chrylipi, an ani- 
mal or vegetable; of which I doubt not but there are 


frill: ſome to be found in England: honuever, if. that 


Should be difficult, it may be eaſy to ſend Jome over: to 

you ; as they are at preſent very plentiful in theſe parts. 
I can anſaver for the truth of the fads contained in the, 
paper 1 ſend you, as there is not one of them but what | 
T have ſeen repeated above twenty times ; and I wiſh 
others may be encouraged to try the experiments over 


again, and ſatisfy themſelues of the truth by their own 


eyes. The accounts of the Chryſipi, as well as the col- 


lection itſelf,” were found in the cabinet. of the abovey 


mentioned Petrus, after his death : for be could never 


be prevailed on to communicate a fight of either - alte 
aliue. # a 7s « 
SIR, &, 
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Obhervations and experiments upon the TERRESTRT- 


— 


. 


AL CHRYSIPUS, or GUINEA, by Mynheer Pe- 
1 trus Gualterus. e wy Ons ml? 


\ 4 ; » * G 17 2 >% 3 ”0 
- 


Tranfeted from the Farxcn, hy P. H. 1. 2. c Fe 8. 


table or inſect, of which mention is made in 
the Philoſophical tranſactions for ſeveral years, 

as may be ſeen in Nꝰ ooo. Art. e000. and N“ oo. 
Art. 002. and No Art. 18. 

I mhis animal or vegetable is of a rotund, biene | 
or raund form, as repreſented in the figure annexed. 
an which A. denotes the ruffle. B. the hand. E. the 

thumb of that hand. D. the finger. E. the part 
of that __ to which the Cuxxsiros ſticks. /. 
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T HE animal in queſtion is a terreſtrial yege-, 
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1 f. RP four tubes, "repreſenting the mio *, or man's 
Aas, mentioned by Galen in his Treatiſe de Uſu 


Partium; and by Ariſtotle, in that little book called 


| his ap KGN Or Maſter- piece. The 7, b, Or 


 ewoman's pipe, an oblong perforated ſubſtance, to 


which the ſaid mn: directly tend, is repreſented by the 


letter C. The mouth of the Chryfipus is in this. ante- 


terior middle, it opens into the ſtomach, which takes up 
the whole lengtb of the body. The whole body forms 
but one pipe, a fort of gut which can be opened but 
at one end, i. 4. at letter C. os 

The ſize of the body of the Chryſipus varies accord- 


ing to its different ſpecies. 


- T know two ſpecies only, differing in extent almoſt 
one half; which, for diſtinction ſake, I call the whole 


"Chryſipus, and the hemi-Chry/ipus. The latter of theſe 
is by no means ſo valuable as the former. The length 


of the nis differ likewiſe in proportion to the different | 


ſize or extenſion of theſe two. 


The IIe of thoſe of a modern growth 1 10 8 


perfect and inviſible to the naked eye, that it is 


much to be feared the ſpecies will ſoon be entirely 


# 


loſt among us: and indeed in England, they are ob- 
ſerved of late to be much rarer than formerly, eſpe- 
cially in the country, where at preſent. there are very 
few of tkem to be found: but at the ſame time it is 
remarked that in ſome places of the continent, particu 


_ larly in a certain part of Germany, they are much 
plentier; being to be found in great numbers, where 


formerly there were ſcarce any to be met wit n. 


I have not, after the minuteſt obſervation, been 


able to ſettle, with any degree of certainty, whether - 


this be really an animal or vegetable, or whether it 
be not ſtrictly neither, or rather bota. For as I have 
by the help of my microſcope diſcovered ſome of its 


parts to reſemble thoſe of a lion; I have at other 


dee Philoſ. Tran ſafl. concerning the arber vite, anno 2732. 
8 i | | ; not 


times taken notice of ſomething not unlike © the 


Flauer· de· luce. Not to repeat thoſe parts above - men- 


tioned, which bear great analogy to the -A of 


the human body, On their extremities (if they are 


| Particularly as he adds, 


applicable to the Chry/ipus. 


„ when communicated to them, to place themſelves 
do conveniently, ſo as to catch their prey. They are 
4 yoracious animals; their ne are ſo many ſnares 


. which they ſet for-numbors of ſmall inſets. As 
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not very old) may be ſeen certain letters forming the 
names of ſeveral of our kings; whence I have been 
almoſt inclined to conclude, that theſe are the flowers 


mentioned by Virgil, and which TR to have Tp 


beg mens 6k ſcarce 1 in his time. 


Di⸗ quibas in terris daher, nomina 22 
ce eget At. 


, Phyllida A babetss 


+ 
me" i 
33: $25. 


*# of which we ſhall take notice cs when we: 


come to ſpeak of its properties. What hath princ> 
pally diſſuaded me from an opinion of its being an 
animal, is, that I could never obſerve any ſymptoms 
of voluntary motion: but indeed the ſame may be 
ſaid of an oyſter, which I think is not yet ſettled — 


| the learned to be abſolutely a . e - 


But though it hath not, or ſeems not to have any: - 
progreſſive motion of its own, yet it is very eaſy to 
communicate a motion to it. Indeed ſome-perfons have 
made them fly all over the town with,great velocity. 
What is faid of the Polypus, in a late excellent pa- 
per communicated to the Royal Society, is likewiſe: 


« They make ule of their progreſſive motion, 


„% ſoon as any of them touches one of the Tleß, it is 
„ caught.“ 3 1 
But then it differs am this Polypur in the conſe- 
es: for inſtead of making the inſect its prey, it 
becomes itſelf a prey to it; and inſtead of convey- 
ing an inſect twice as large as its own mouth into it, 
in imitation of the Polypus; the poor Chryfpus is it- 
elf conveyed into the Loculus or pouch of an inſet? 
a thouſand times as large as itſelf. Notwithſtanding 
"which, m= ne _—_—_ 4 285 0 1 _— we me 


* * * * ac — - a 
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be allowed to call it) is ſo eager after its prey, that 
if the inſect (which ſeldom happens) makes any re- 
ſiſtance, it ſummons other Chrſipi to its aid, which 
in the end hardly ever fail of ning it, and Setting 
into its pouch. | | 
The learned Gealterns goes on in theſe words: A. 
40 Chryfipus, by the ſimple contact of my own finger, 
, has ſo cloſely attached itſelf to my hand, that by 
the joint and-indefatigable labour of ſeveral of my 
friends, it could by no means be , or mage 
to quit its hold.” 
As to the generation of the Cn it differs 
from all other animals or vegetables whatever: for 
though it ſeems the beſt ſupplied for this natural 
function, nature having provided each female part 
wu four male ones, which one would think ſuffici-* 
ent; yet it may be ſaid, as of the Pol/ypus, they have 
u 0 Wy Cant ae place by which they bring forth i | 
young. | 
1 ee judiciouſly eee «1 have (irs! ne) 
4 ſome of them, that have greatly multiplied under 
+ my eyes, and of which I might almoſt ſay, that 
they have produced young ones from all the exteri- 
or parts of their body: 12 
„ have learned by a r attention to the 
two ſpecies of them, that all the individuals of 
i theſe ſpecies produce young ones. 3 
l have for fixty years had under my eye 1 
* ſands of them; and though I have oBsERvED? , 
4 TEM CONSTANTLY, and with ATTENTION, ſo as 


t to watch them night and day, I never obſerved oe 


thing like the common animal copulation.” 25 
„AI tried at firſt two of them; but theſe [ Dad : 
would not produce a compleat. Chryſipus ; at leaſt 
had reaſon to think the operation would be ſa. 
„ flow, that I muſt have waited ſome years for its 
„completion. Upon this, I tried a hundred bf 
* them together; by whoſe marvellous union (whe-, 
ther it be, that they mix total, like thoſe hea- 
N venly ſpirits mentioned by Ani or by any 


. Vid. Remarks on the Polpas g. 6565s * keg 
ET: 7 Other 


3 92 ; % 


"4 * proceſs x not a0 to human wit) they 
„ were found in the year's end to produce three, 
% four, and: ſometimes five complete Chryſpi. I 

have indeed often made them in that ſpace produce 

* ten or twenty; but this hath been by ſome held a 
dangerous experiment, not only to the parent 
« Chry/epi themſelves, which have by theſe means been 
v utterly loft and deſtroyed, but even to the philoſo- 
„ pher who hath attempted it: for as ſome curious 
< perſons have, by hermetic experiments, endanger- 
« ed the loſs of their teeth, ſo we, by a too intenſe 
« application to this Chry/pran philoſophy, have been 
<< ſometimes found to mn 41 our cars. He then 

proceeds thus: 85 

-.x*: ©; Another fad, Which 1 faire: 8 has 

KLE proved to me, that they have the faculty of mul- 
<< tiplying, before they are ſevered from theiF parent. 
have ſeen a Chryfpus, ſtill adhering, bring forth 
young ones: and thoſe young ones themſelves 

4 have alſo brought forth others. Upon ſuppoſition, 

„ that perhaps there was ſome cepulation between the 

parent and young ones, whilſt they were yet united; 

or between .the young ones coming from the body 
< of the ſame parent; I made divers experiments to 
be ſure of the fact; but not one of thoſe experiments 

i ever led me to any "ug that could: give the idea of 

* a copulation.” + 

I now proceed to the ſingularities reſulting from 
the operation I have tried upon them. 

A Chryſidus of the larger kind may be divided in- 
to one · and- twenty ſubſtances (whether animal or 
vegetable we determine not) every ſubſtance being at 

leaſt as large as the original Chryſpus. Theſe may 
again be ſubdivided, each of them into twenty-four ; 
and what is very remarkable, every one of theſe parts 
is heavier, and rather larger than the firſt Chryſipus. 

The only difference in this change, is that of the 

colaur; for the firſt ſort are yellow, the ſecond 
white, and the third reſemble the complexion ang mow 
ſlance of many human faces. . te 


14 
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Thele ſubdivided parts are by ſome obſerved to 


doſe in a great degree their adhereſeent quality; not- 
ene bas which, Gualterus writes, that, from the 
minuteſt obſervations upon his own experience, they 


* adhered with equal tenacity to his own fingers. 


rages: manner of dividing a Ghry/pus differs, howe - 
greatly from that of the Polypus ; for whereas 

- — are tanght in hs excellent * above men- 5 
_ tioned, that 

* If the body of 4 n e two parte | 


4 tranſverſely, each of thoſe parts becomes a com- 
4c plete 'Palypus ; on the very day of the operation, 
66. the firſt part, or anterior end of the Polypus, that 


8 <<, is, the head, the mouth and the arms, this on | 


7 1 lay, lengthens itſelf, it erceps, and eats.” - 


The ſecond part, which bas no bead, gets one; 2 


<6 mouth forms itſelf at the anterior end; and mak 
* forth arms. This re-produGion comes about more 
5+, or leſs quickly, according as the weather is more 
cc or leſs warm. In ſummer, L have ſeen arms begin 
* to ſprout out 24 hours after the operation, and the 


te neu head perfected in every reſpect in a few days,” 
Each of thoſe parts thus become a perfect Poly- 
* 3c Pine performs abſolutely all its functions. It creeps, 


“it eats, it grows, and it multiplies; and all that, 
<« as much as a Polypus which never had been cut.“ 
Ain whatever place the body of a Polypus is cut, 
-< whether in the middle, or more or leſs near the 


< head, or the poſterior part, the neee has 


-66 always the ſame ſucceſs.” 
f a Polypas is cut e at the ſame mo- 
< ment, into three or four parts, they Kill equally 
e become ſo many complete ones. 

«© The animal is too ſmall to be cut at the ſams. 


time into a great number of parts; I therefore did 
il ſucceſſively. I firſt cut a Polypus into four parts, 


and let them grow; next, I cut thoſe quarters 
again; and at this rate I proceeded, tili I had made 
Fo out of one ſingle one: and here I ſtopp'd, for 


« Thou would have been no end of the experiment. 


„e 8, 9, 10. 1 5 
vor. . ä l . 


24. 


1 6 r ir we 1 1071 parts of de 


* ſame Polypus. cut into pieces above a year ago; 
* ſince which time, Rays e an a great 


number of young ones. | 
A Polypas may alſo be cut in Oy a FT Be- 


5 ęinning by the head, one firſt ſplits the ſaid bead, and 


** .afterevards the omnes: the Polypus being in the 


* form of a pipe, each half of what is thus cut length- 
ways forms a half pipe, the anterior extremity of 


e which is terminated by the half of the head, the half 
„of the mouth, and part of the arms. It is not lon 
* before the two edges of thoſe half-pipes cloſe after 


6 


2 the operation: they generally begin at the poſterior 


part, and cloſe up by degrees to the anterior part. 
Then, each half-pipe becomes a whole one, complete; 
aà ſtomach is formed, in which nothing 1 is wanting; 


* and out of each half mouth a whole one is formed alſo.” 
„ I have ſeen all this done in leſs than an hour; 


and that the Halypus produced from each of thoſe 

halves, at the end of that time did not differ from 
, the whole ones, except that it had fewer arms; 
but in a few days more grew out.“ 


- ** I have cut a Polypus lengthways, e een 4 


# and eight in the morning; and between two and 


three in the afternoon, each of the Parti bas 12 | 


able to eat a'worm as long as itſelf,” 


If a Polypus is cut lengthways, beginning at the 


| a head, and the ſection is not carried quite through; 

1 the reſult i is, a Polypus with two bodies, two heads, 
* and one tail. Some of thoſe bodies and heads may 

again be cut lengthways ſoon after, In this manner 


4% I have produced a Polypus that had. ſeveral bodies, 


. 46. as many heads, and one tail. I afterwards, at once 
cut off the ſeven heads of this new Hydra: ſeven 


«© others grew again: and the heads that were cut of, 
became each a complete Poly pus. | 


„I cut a Polypus, tranſverſely into two parts: 1 | 
Put theſe two parts cloſe to each other again, and 
« they. re-united where+they had been cut. The Po- 


4 [ypus, thus re- united, ate the day after it had un- 


« dergone this operation : it is 22 e n, and bas 75 


* aultiplied,” 


; x . ** 
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f  prmL.080P ICAL 1 
4 T took the ofa part of one mae * * "Io 


% anterior of another, and I have brought them to re- 


& unite in the ſame manner as the Joregoing. Next day 
« the Polypus that reſulted, ate: it has continued well 


i theſe two months ſince the operation: it is grown, 
% and has put forth young ones, from each of the 


« parts of which it was formed. The two foregoing 


& « experiments do not- always ſucceed; it often hap- 


« pens, that the two parts will not join. again.” 
* In order to comprehend the experiment I am 
% now going to ſpeak; of, one ſhould recollect, that | 
% the. whole body 50: a Polypus forms. only: one Pipe, 
« a ſort of gut, or pouch.“ 5 
46 ] have been able to tur that pouch, that body 7 


« the. Polypus, INSIDB- OUTWARDS :\ AS on MAY 


«© TURN A STOCKING: 7211 


„I have ſeveral by me, that have alma ener? : 


„ in this manner; FTREIA ISs IDE is BE Con E TRHEIR 
„% QuTSIvE, AND THEIR OUTSIDE TEIA InSIDE:. 


% they cat, they grow, and they mukiply, mh if the I | 


„ had never been turned.” 


Now in the diviſion and ſabdivitien: of e ; 
we are forced to proceed in quite a different manner; 
namely, by the metabolic or mutative, not by the 
fchyſtic or divifive. © Some have indeed attempted this 
latter method; but, like that great philoſophen the 


elder Pliny, they have periſnhed in their diſquiſitions, "IN 
as he did, by Hfocation.” Indeed there is a method 


called che Kleptiſtic, which hath. been preferred to the 


metabolic: but this is toe dangerous; the ingenious 
Gualterus never carried it farther than the metabolie, 


contenting himſelf ſometimes to divide the original 


Chryſibus into twenty-two parts, and again to ſubdivide : 


theſe into twenty-five ; but this requires great art. 

It can't be doubted but that Mr Trembley will, 
in the work he is pleaſed to promiſe us, give ſome 
account of the longevity of the e As to the 


| of of the Chryſipus, it differs extremely; ſome being 


equal duration with the life of man, and ſome of 


ſcarce a moment's exiſtence. The beſt method of pre- 
ſerving them is, I believe, in bags, or cheſts, in large 


RO ; for Tom! ſeldom Us Ads when * are al ay 
he © 


* 
5 —_— p 2 
ö k 1 2 


The great \Gualterus ſays, he 
put 1 of them together. If you carryt — your* | 
ngly, or in pairs, as ſome do,. will laſt a 
very little while, and in ſome pockets not day. 4 
We are told of ſthe Palypus, That they are to 
de looked for in ſuch ditches whoſe water is ſtocked 
« with ſmall inſets. Pieces of wood; leaves, aquatic. | 
. plants, in ſhort, every thing is to be taken out of 
t the water, that is met with at the bottom, or on the 
fſurface of the water, on the edges, and in the mid- 
- <4. Ale of the ditehes. What is thus taken out, muſt be 
"4 * put into a glaſs of clear water, and theſe inſects, if 


4 there are any, will ſoon diſcover themſelves; eſpe- 


" cially if the glaſs is let Rand a little without moving. 
«< jt: for thus the inſets, which contract themfelves 
% when they are firſt taken out, will again extend 
e themſelves when they are at reſt, and become there- | 
by fo much the more remarkable,” | 
The Chryſpus is to be looked for in ſerntores; and 
behind wainſcots in old houfes. In ſearching for them, 
particular regard is to be had to the perſons who in- 
it, or have inhabited in the ſame houſes, by obſer- 
5 ving which rule you may often prevent throwing away 
your labour. They love rather to be with old than 
young. perfons, and dereſt finery fo much, that they 
are ſeldom to be found in the pockets of laced clothes, 
and hardly ever in gilded palaces. They are ſometimes 
very difficult to be met with, even though you know 
where they are, by reaſon of pieces of wood, iron, &c. 
which muſt be removed away before you can come at 
them, There are, however, ſeveral ſore methods'of 


procuring them, which are all aſcertained in a treatiſe 


on that ſubje@, compoſed by Petrus Se Wen 
no he is dead, will ſhortly ſee the light. 
I come now, in the laſt place, to ſpeak of che virthes. 
of the Chryſpus - in theſe it exceeds not only the Poly- 
pus, of which not one fingle virtue is recorded, but alt 
bother animals and vegetables whatever. Indeed I in- 
tend here only to ſet down fome of its chief qualities; 
for 90 orgy 69 all, et WS A —_ rr pere br 
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Firſt, then, A fingle Chry/ipus tuck on to the finger, 


| will make a man talk for a full hour, nay, will make 
- him ſay whatever the perſon who ſticks it on defires ; 


and again, if you defire ſilence, it will as effectually 


ſtop the moſt loquacious tongue. Sometimes, indeed, 
one or two, or even twenty, are not ſufficient; but if 


you apply the proper number, they ſeldom or never 


fail of ſucceſs. It will likewife make men blind or 
deaf, as you think proper; and all this without doing 


the leaſt injury to the ſeveral organs. 1 
Secondly, It hath a moſt miraculous quality of turn- 


ing black into white, or white into black. Indeed it 
hath the powers of the priſmatic glaſs, and can, from 


any object, reflect what colour it pleaſes. |, 


that few of them care to viſit a patient without ſwal- 


| L © Thirdly, It is the ſtrongeſt love-powder in the world, 


and hath ſuch efficacy on the female ſex, that it hath 


often produced love in the fineſt women to the moit 


worthleſs and ugly, old and decrepit of our ſex. 


To give the ſtrongeſt idea, in one inſtance, of the 


ſalubrious quality of the Chry/ipas + it is a medicine 
which the phyſicians are ſo fond of taking themſelves, 


Jowing a doſe of it. - 


To conclude, facts like theſe I hare related, to ks | - 


admitted, require the moit convincing proofs. I ven- 


ture te fay, I am able to produce ſuch proofs. In the 


mean time, I refer my curious reader to the treatiſe 
I, have above-mentioned, which is not yet publiſhed, 
and perhaps never may. i 9 2 


. r οο n, 
Since I compoſed the above treatiſe, I have been 


informed, that theſe animals ſwarm in England all 


over the country, like the locuſts, once in sRVYEN 


years ; and like them too, they generally cauſe much 
michicf, and greatly ruin the country in which they 


— 


have ſwarmed. 
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The ARGUMENT: 


8 was a . "Gm city of Thrace, on „ the 
_ confines of Macedonia. By certain alluring offers 
Philip had tempted them into an alliance with bim, 


| the terms of which were a joint war againſt the: © 
Athenians, and if a peace, a foint peace. The Olyns 

_ thians, ſome time after, becoming jealous of bis: growing 15 

power, detach themſelves from his alliance, and mate 


A ſeparate peace: with the Athenians, Philip, ex- 
claiming againſt this, as a breach of their former 
. treaty, and glad of an opportunity which he bad long 
| been ſeeking, immediately declares war againſt them. 
ad2 nd beſfeget their city. Upon this, they idee am 
. embaſſy to Athens for ſuccour. The ſubject 'of this 
embaſſy coming to be debated among the Athenians, 


pre e the Fora - 


| eration. 


* is moſt advanta to be done for this city, 


in the affair now before yon. And ſince it is of ſo- 


* a nature, the ftricteſt attention ſhould be 
* 


* 


0 3 O eee can, 1 am confident? : 
be ſo defirable in your eyes, as to diſcover | 
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given 'to all thoſe who are willing to Aer cheir 
opinions: for not only the ſalutary counſels which 
any one may have premeditated, are to be heard and 
bl. received; but I conſider it as peculiar to your for- 
| | | tune and good genius, that many things, highly ex- 
pedient, may ſuggeſt themfel ves to the ſpeakers, even 
1 extemporarily, and without premeditation; and then 
you may eaſily, from the whole, collect the molt uſe- 
1 ful reſolutions The preſent occaſion wants only a 
tongue to declare, that the poſture of theſe affairs 
requires your immediate application, if you have any 
regard for your preſervation. I know not what diſ- 
poſition we all entertain; but my own opinion is, 
that we vote a ſupply of men to the Olynthians, and- 
that we ſend them immediately; ; and thus by len- 
ing them our aſſiſtance now, we ſhall prevent tire 
accidents which we have formerly felt from falling 
: Again on us. Let an embaſſy be diſpatched, not on- 
Iy to declare theſe our intentions, but to ſee them 
| executed. For my greateſt apprehenſion is, that the 
| artful Philip, who well knows to improve every op- 
| portunity, by conceſſions, where they are moſt con- 
venient, and by threats, which we may believe him 
capable of fulfilling, at the ſame time objecting our 
abſence to our allies, may draw from the "whole * 
ſome conſiderable advantage to himſelf. This, how- 
ever, O Athenians, will give ſome comfort, that the — - 
very particular circumſtance which adds the greateſt | 
ſtrength to Philip, is likewiſe. favourable to us. In 
his on perſon he unites the ſeveral powers of gene- 
ral, of king and of treaſurer; he preſides abſolute- 
y in all councils, and is conſtantly at the head of 
His army. This indeed will contribute greatly to his 
ſucceſſes in the field, but will have a contrary effect 
with regard to that truce which he is ſo deſirous to 
© . make — the Olynthians; who will find their con- 
ttention not to be for glory, nor for the enlargement 
| of dominion: the ſubverſion or ſlavery of their coun- 
try is what they fight againſt. They have ſeen in 
what manner he hath treated thoſe Amphipolitans, 
who ſurrendered. their city to him; and. thoſe Pyd=,, 
E wants hg. e 1 50 theirs, and indeed, 
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euiverfalty; a kingly ſtate is, in my opinion, a thing 
in which 3 will never truſt; and, above al 
if their territories border upon each other. Theſe 
things, therefore, O Athenians, being well known 
to you, when you enter on this debate, your reſolu- 
tions muſt be for war, and to profecute it with as 
much vigour as you have formerly thewn on any oc- 
caſion. You mutt reſolve to raiſe ſupplies with the 
utmoſt alacrityz to muſter yourſelves ; to omit no- 
== for no longer can a reaſon be alligned, or ex- 
cuſe alledged, why you ſhould dechne what the pre- 
ent exigency requires. For the Olynthians, whom 
with ſuch univerſal clamours you have formerly in- 
ſiſted on our fomenting againſt Philip, are now em- 
broiled with him by mere accident; and this moſt 
advantageouſly for you; fince had they undertaken 
the war at your requeſt, their alliance might have 
been lefs ſtable, and only to ſerve a preſent turn; 
but ſince their animoſity ariſes from injuries offered 
to themſelves, their hoſtility will be firm; as well on 
account of their fears, as of their reſentment. The 
opportunity which now offers, is not, O Athenians, 
to be loſt, nor ſhould you ſuffer what you have al- 
ready often ſuffered. For had we, when we return 
ed from ſuccouring the Eubæans, when Hierat and 
Stratrocles from the Amphipolitans, in this very place, 
beſought you to fail to their aſſiſtance, and to receive 
their city into your protection; had we then conſult- 
ed our own intereſt with the ſame zeal with which 
we provided for the ſafety of the Eubæans, we had 
then poſſeſſed ourſelves of Amphipolis, and eſcaped 
the troubles which have ſince perplexed us. Again, 
when we were firſt acquainted with the fieges of 
Pydna,: Potidea, Methone, Pagaſæ, and others, (ſor 
I will not waſte time in enumerating all) had we 
then aſſiſted only one of theſe with proper vigour, 
we ſhould have found Philip much humbler, and ea- 
fier to be dealt with; whereas, now, by conſtantly 
pretermitting the opportunities when they preſented 


themſelves, and truſting in fortune for the good ſue- 


| 8 of future events, we have increaſed the power, 
- D Athenians, of Philip ourſclves, and have raiſed - 
EE, 08 "3 him 


. = 
: 9 * * 
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| iea. higher chan any king of Macedonia ever was, 

Now then an opportunity is come. What is it? why 
this which the Olyathians have of their own. accord 
offered to this city; nor is it inferior to any of thoſe 
we have formerly loſt. To me, © Athenians, it ap- 
pears, that if we ſettle a juſt account with the gods, 
notwithſtanding all things are not as they ought to 
be, they are entitled to our liberal thankſgivings. 
| For as to our loſſes in war, they are juſtly to be ſet 
down to our on neglect: but that we formerly ſuf- 
' fered not theſe misfortunes,” and that an alliance now 
3 to balance theſe evils, if We will but accept 
: this, in my opinion, muſt be referred to the be- 
ks — of the gods But it happens as in the af- 
fair of riches, of which, I think, it is proverbially 
ſaid, that if a man preſerves the wealth he atrains, 
he is greatly thankful to fortune; but if he inſenſi- 
- bly conſumes i it, Dis 8 atitude to fortune i is conſumed” 
at the ſame time-; in public affairs: if we make 
not a right ng of opportunities, we forget 
the good offered us by the gods: for from the final 
event we generally form our judgments of all that 
preceded. It is therefore Wel neceſſary, O Athe- 
nians, to take effectual care, that by making a right 
uſe of the occaſion now offered us, we wipe off the 
ſtains contracted by our former conduct; for ſhould 
we, O Athenians, deſert thoſe people likewiſe, and 
Philip be enabled to deſtroy Olynthus, will any man 
tell me what afterwards hall ſtop his future FA; | 

wherever he deſires to extend it? But conſider, O 
Athenians, and ſee, by what means this Philip, once 
ſo inconſiderable, is now become ſo great. He firſt 
became maſter of Amphipolis, ſecondly | of | Pydna, 
next of Potidea, and then of Methone. After theſe 

conqueſts, he turned his arms towards Theſſaly, where 
having reduced Phera, Pagaſæ, Magneſia, he march- - 
ed on to Thrace. Here, after he had dethroned ſome 
kings, and given erowns to others, he fell fick. On 
a ſmall amendment of health, inſtead of refreſhing 


© bimofelf with repoſe, he fell preſently on the Olyn- 


Alans. His rt Want the | eto Pang 
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Pzonians againſt Arymba, and who can recount all 
the other nations I omit ? But ſhould any man ſay, 
why therefore du you commemorate theſe things to 
us now? my anfwer is, that you may know, O Athe- 
nians, and ſenſibly perceive theſe two things. Firſt, 
how pernicious it is to neglect the lealt article of 
| what ought to be done; and, ſecondly, that you may _ 
diſcern the reſtleſs diſpoſtion of Philip to undertake, 
and his alacrity to execute: whence we may cunclude, 
he will never think he hath done enough, nor indulge 
himſelf in eaſe. If then his diſpoſition be to aim ſtill 
| at greater and greater conqueſts, and ours to negle& 
every brave meaſure for our defence; conſider in 
what event we can hope theſe things ſhould terminate! 
Good gods! is there any of you ſo; infatuated, that 
he can be ignorant that the war will come home to us, 
if we neglect it? and if this ſhould happen, I fear, 
O Athenians, that we ſhall imitate thoſe who borrow _ 
money at great uſury, who, for a ſhort affluence f 
preſent wealth, are afterwards turned out of their 
original patrimony. So we ſhall be found to pax 
dearly for our floth, and by giving our minds entirely 
up to pleaſure, ſhall bring on ourſelves many and 
grievous calamities,” againſt our will ſhall be at laſt 
reduced to a neceſſity of action, and to contend even” 
for our own country. Perhaps ſome one may object, 
that to find fault is eaſy, and within any mair's ca - 
pacity; but to adviſe proper meaſures to be taken in 
the preſent exigency, is the part of a counſellor. I 
am not ignorant, O Athenians, that not thoſe who 
have been the firſt cauſes of the misfortune, but thoſe 
who have afterwards delivered their opinions concern- 
ang it, fall often under your ſevere diſpleaſure, when 
the ſucceſs doth not anſwet their expectations. Be 
that as it will, I do not ſo tender my own fafety, that, 
from any regard to that, I ſhould conceal what I ma- 
Sine may conduce to your welfare. e 
The meaſures. you are to take are, in my opinion, 
two. Firſt, to preſerve the Olynthian cities by ſend- 
ing a ſupply of men to their aſſiſtance; ſecondly, to 
ravage the country of the enemy; and this by attack- 
ing it both by ſea and land. If either of theſe be 
. D. ,  on__ 
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neglected, I much fear the ſucceſs of your expedition 
for ſhould he, while you are waſting his territories, 
dy ſubmitting to ſuffer this, take Olynthus; he will 
tbe eaſily able to return home, and defend his own. 
On the other hand, if you only ſend ſuccours to the 

Olynthians; when Philip perceives himſelf ſafe at 
Howe, he will ſet down before Olynthus, and employ- 
ang every artifice againſt the town, will at length 
maſter it. We muit therefore aſſiſt the Olynthians 

with numerous forces, and in two ſeveral places. 
This is my advice concerning the manner of our 
aſſiſting them. As for the ſupply of money to be 
raiſed-; you have a treaſury, O Athenians, you have 
Aa treaſury fuller of money, fet apart for military uſes, 
than any other city of Greece; this fund you may 
apply according to your pleaſure, on this occaſiona 
af the army 'be- ſupplied this way, you will want. no 
tax: if not, you will hardly find any tax ſufficient. 
What? ſays ſome one, do you move to have this 
fund applied to the army? Not I, truly; I only ſug- 

eſt that an army ſhould be levied; that this fund 
Toni be applied to it; that thoſe who do their duty 
to the public, ſhould receive their reward from it; 
| Whereas in celebrating the public feſtivals, much is 
Seerived by thoſe who do nothing for it. | 
As to the reſt, I think all ſhould contribute, urg. 
y if much wanted, leſs if little. Money is wanted, 
and, without it, nothing which is neceffary to be done 
Lan be performed. thers propoſe other means of 
raiſing it; of which do you fix on that which ſeems 
molt advantageous, and apply yourſelves to Jour 
Preſervation, while you have an opportunity: for 
you ought to conſider and weigh well the poſture in 

- which Philip's affairs now ſtand: for it appears to 

me, that no man, even though he had not examined 
chem with much accuracy, can imagine them to be 
in the faireſt ſituation. He would never have entered 
into this war, had he thought it would have been 
| protracted. He hoped, at his very entrance, to have 
carried all things before him, which expectation hat 
 KGeceived him. This, therefore, by falling out con- 


n to his opinion, hath katy him the firſt gf ww 
an 
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. and much dejected him. Then the commotions in 

1 Theſſaly: for theſe are by nature the molt perfidious. 

1 of mortals, and have always proved ſo; as ſuch he- 

7 | hath now ſufficiently experienced them They have 

2 decreed-to demand Pagaſæ of him, and to forbid the 

t fortifying Magneſia. I have moreover: heard it ſaĩd. 

. that the Theſſalians will no longer open their ports 

E to him, nor ſuffer his fleets to, be victualed in their” 

. markets; for that theſe ſhould go to the ſupport of 

1 the republics. of Theffaly, and not to the uſe of Phi- 

0 Hp. But ſhould he be. deprived of theſe, he will find 

- himſelf reduced to great ſtreights to provide for his 

> auxiliaries. And further: can we ſuppoſe cat Pzo- 

5 nia and Illyria, and all the other cities, will chuſe 

y rather to be ſlaves than free, and their own maſters ? 

5 They are not inured to bondage, and the man«<is; as 

5 they ſay, prone to inſolence; which is- indeed very 

t. eredible; for unmerited ſuceeſs entirely perverts the 

b underſtanding in weaker, minds; whenee it is often 

a more difficult to retain-advantages than.it:was-to gain 

4 them. It is our parts then, O A Lenians, to take ad- 

= vantage of this diſtreſs of Philip, to undertake the buſi- 

4 neſs with the utmolt expedition; not only to diſpatch 

8 the neceſſary embaſſies, but to follow them with am. 

5 army, and to ſtir up all his other enemies againit 

" him; for we may be aſſured of this, that had | Philips 

1. the ſame opportunity, and the war was near our” 

4 borders, he would be: abundantly ready to invade us. 

* Are you not then alhamed through fear to omi 

0s | bringing that on. him, when you have an opportuni- 8 
* - ty, which he, had he that opportunity, would ſurelx | 
1 bring on you? Beſides, let none of you be ignorant 

* that you have now your option, whether you. ſhould +. 
8 attack. him abroad, or be attacked by him at home = | 
2 for if the Olynthians, by your aſſiſtance, are pre- k 
5 ſerved, the kingdom of Philip will be by your forces- | 
4 invaded, and you may then retain. your own domi- 

7 nions, your own city in ſafety; but ſhould Philip- 

v6 once maſter the Olynthians, who would oppoſe his- 

k march hither? The Thebans ? let me not be thought: - 
TY too bitter, if | ſay,. they would be ready to afliſt him 
K. againſt us. The Phocians? they are not able to ſave- 


= | R themſelves, 
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inte unleſs you, or ſome one elſe, wilt afliſt 
them. But my friend, ſays one, Philip will have no 
deſire to invade us.——1 anſwer, it would ſurely be 
moſt abſurd; if what he imprudently now threatens 
us with, he would not, when he conveniently could, 
rform. As to the difference, whether the war be 
2 or there: there is, I think, no need of argument: 
for if it was neceſſary for you to be thirty days in the 
field within your own territories, and to ſuſtain your 
army with your on product, ſuppoſing no enem 
there at the ſame time; I ſay the loſſes of your huf- 
bandmen, who ſupply thoſe proviſions, would be 
greater than the whole expence of the preceding war. 
But if an actual war ſhould come to our doors, what 
lofſes muſt we then expect? Add to this, the inſults of 
the enemy, and that which to generous minds is not 
inferior to any loſs, the diſgrace of ſuch an incident. 
It becomes us all, therefore, when we conſider all theſe 
things, to apply our utmoſt endeavours to expel this 
war from our borders: the rich, that for the many 
things they poſſeſs, parting with a little, they may ſe- 
eure the quiet poſſeſſion of the reſt: the young men, 
that having learnt experience in the art of war, at Phi- 
- lip's expence, in his country, they may become formi- 
dable defenders of their own : the orators, that they 
may be judicially vindicated in the advice they have 
given to the republic; ſinde according to the ſucceſs 
of the meaſures taken in conſequence of their opinions, 
ſo you will judge of the adviſers themſelves. May 
E EMO be bappF, for the ſake of ory one. 1 
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| diſcovered for the ſeveral diſeaſes of the human 
body, the mind ſhould be left without any affiſtance 


to alleviate and repel the diſorders which befal it. 


The contrary of this he aſſerts to be true, and pre- 
feribes philoſophy to us, as a certain and mfallible 
method to aſſwage and remove all thoſe perturbations 


Of the ſame opinion were all thoſe wiſe and illuſ- 
trious antients, whoſe writings and ſayings on this 
fubject have been tranſmitted to us. And when 
Seneca tells us, that virtue is ſufficient to ſubdue alt 


our paſſions, he means no other (as he explains it in 


many -parts of his works) than that exalted divine 
philoſophy, which conſiſted not in vain pomp, or uſe- 


leis curioſity, nor even in the ſearcWof more profitable 


knowledge, but in acquiring folid laſting habits of 
virtue, and ingrafting them into our character. It 


was not the bare knowing the right way, but the con- 


T wank be a { confederation (aich Cicero 
I that while ſo many excellent remedies have been 


which are liable to affect this nobler part of man. - 
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ſtant and Ready walking i in it, which thoſe glorious: 
writers recommended and dignified by the auguſt 
names of ph;loſophy and virtue; which two words, if 
they did not always uſe in. a ſynonimous ſenſe, yet 
they all agreed in this, that virtue was the conſum- 
mation of true philoſophy. | 
No that this ſupreme philoſophy, this- Kabir of 
virtue, which ſtrengthened the mind of a-Socrates, or 
2 Brutus, is really ſuperior to every evil which can. 
attack us, I make no doubt; but in truth, this is to- 
have a ſound, not a ſickly eonſtitution. With all 
proper deſerence therefure to ſuch great authorities, 
they ſeem to me to aſſert no more, than chat health 
ia remedy againſt diſeaſe; for a ſoul once poſfeſſed- 
of that degree of virtue, Which can without emotion 
look on poverty, pain, diſgrace, and death, as things | 
indifferent: afoul, as Horace ama it, 


Totuſteres atgue rotundus "ip 


or, according to Seneca, which 1 1 ita comfort 


from wiruix net from wirnour: which can look 
dowm on all the ruffling billows of fortune, as. from 
a rock on ſhore. we ſurvey a tempeſtuous ſea, with 
unconcern.; ſuch a-ſout is ſurely in a ſtate of health. | 
which no vigour of bodily conſtitution can reſemble... 
And as this, health of mind exceeds. that of the 
body in degree, ſo doth. it in conſtaney or duration. 
In the latter, the tranſition from perfect health to 
fickneſs is eaſy, and often ſudden; whereas the for- 
mer being once firmly eſtabliſhed- in the robuſt, ſtate 
above deſeribed, is never afterwards liable to be 
ſhocked by any accident, or impulſe of fortune. 
It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that thoſe great maſters- 
have pointed. out the way to this philoſophy, and have 
endeavoured. to. allure and. perſuade others into it 
but as it is certain, that few of their diſciples have 
been able to, arrive at its. perfection; nay, as ſeverab 
of the maſters... tHillggſclves have done little. honour to 
their precepts, by their examples, there ſeems ſtilk 
great. occaſion fog, a mental. Phyſician, who. ſhould 
copier the. human mind (as is often the caſe be 
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body) in too weak and depraved a fituation to be re- 


| ſtored to firm vigour and ſanity, and ſhould propoſe 


rather to palliate and leſſen its diſorders, than abſo- 
lutely' to cure them. 
To conſider the whole chat gue/ of difeaſes to 


| which our minds are liable, and to preſcribe proper 
_ remedies for them all, would require a much longer 


treatiſe than what I new intend ; I ſhall confine my- 


felf therefore to one only, and to 2 particular ſpecies 


of that one, vi. to affliction for the death of our friends. 
This is a malady to which the beſt and worthieſt 
75 men are chiefly liable. It is, like a fever, the 


diſtemper of a rich and generous conſtitution. In- 
deed we may ſay of thoſe baſe tempers, which are 
totally incapable of being affected with it, what a 
witty phyſician of the laſt age ſaid of a ſhattered. and 
rotten carcaſe, that they are not worth preſerving, 


For this reaſon the calm demeanor of Stilpo the 


: een who, when he had loſt his children at 
the taking Megara by Demetrius, concluded; he had 


laſt nothing, for that he carried all auhich was his own 
about him, hath no charms for me. I am more-apt to 
impute ſach ſudden tranquillity, at ſo great a loſs, 
to oſtentation or obduracy, than to eonſummate vir- 


tue. It is rather wanting the afſection, than con- 


quering it. To overcome the afffiction ariſing from 


the lots of our friends, is great and praiſe - v orthy; 
but it requires ſome reaſon and time. This ſudden 
unruffled compoſure is owing to mere inſenſibility; to 


a depravity of the heart, not deri of the under- 


ſtanding. | 


Bat in a mind: of a ene caſt, in one ſuſceptible | 


of a tender affection, fortune can make no other ra- 


vage equal to ſuch a loſs. It is tearing the heart, 
the ſoul-from the body; not by a momentary opera- 
tion, like that by which the moſt eruel tormentors of 
the body ſoon deſtroy the ſubje& of their cruelty ; 


but by a continued, tedious, though violent agitation ;' 


the ſoul having this double unfortunate ſuperiority to 
the body; that its agonies, as ey are more agi 
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If however-this:calamity be not in a more humane 
diſpoſition to be preſently or totally removed, an at- 
tempt to leſſen it is, however, worth our attention. 
He who could reduce the torments of the gout to one 
half or a third of the pain, would, I apprehend, be 
a phyſician in much vogue and requeſt; and 88 
| ſome palliative remedies are as much worth our ſeek». 
ing in the mental diſorder; eſpecially if this latter 
+ ſhould (as appears to me who have felt both) exceed 
the former in its anguiſh a hundred fold. 

I ill proceed therefore, without further apology, 

to preſent my. reader with the: beit preſcriptions I. 
am capable of furniſhing; many of Which have this 
uncommon recommendation, — I have tried them 
upon myſelf with ſome ſucceſs. And if Montaigne 
be right in his choice of a phyſician, who had himſelf” 
bad the diſeaſe which he undertook to cure, I ſhall 
at leaſt have that pretenſion to. ſome. confidence: and. 

regard. 

And firſt, — way of preparative : : while. we. yet ene 
Joy. our friends, and no immediate danger. threatens; 
us of loſing them, nothing can be wholeſomer than 
frequent reflections on the certainty of this loſs, how- 
ever diſtant it may then appear to us: for if it be- 
worth our while to prepare the body for diſeaſes which 
may poſſibly (or at moſt probably). attack us; ho-] 

much more neceſſary muſt it ſeem tu furniſh the mind 
with every afſiſtance to encounter a calamity,, which 
our, own death only, or the previous determination 
2 of our friendſhip, can prevent from happening to us. 
It hath been mentioned as one of the firſt ingredi- 

ents of a /e man, that nothing befalls him entirely 
vuffforeſeen, and unexpected. And this is furely the 
principal means of taking his happineſs or miſery out 


of the hands of fortune... Pleaſure or pain, which 


ſeize us unprepared, and by ſurprize, have a double 
force, and are both more capable of ſubduing the 
mind, than when they come upon us looking for 

them, and prepared to receive them. That pleaſure 
is heighten'd by long expectation, appears to me a 
great though vulgar error. The mind, by conſtant 
| enen on ther, leſſens the Freetneſs of the 
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Wil; and te of the other. It hath been well 


aid of lovers, who for a long time procraſtinãte and 


delay their happineſs, that they have loved themſelves 
out before they come to the actual enjoyment: this 
is as true in the more ungrateful article of affliction. 


ks objects of our paſſions, as well as of our appetites, 


may be in great meaſure devoured by imagination; 
and grief, like hunger, may be fo palled and abated bx 
expectation, that · it may retain no be ere when its. 
food is ſet before it. a 
The thoughts which are to — Obr. conſider- 
ation on this head, are too various, and many of them 
too obvious to be enumerated: the principal are ſurely, 
Firſt,” the eertainty of the diffolution of this jalliance, 


however ſweet it be to us, or however cloſely the knot 


be tied. | Secondly, the extreme ſhortneſs of its dura- 
tion, even at the beſt. And, Thirdly, the many acci- 
dents by which it is daily and hourly liable 1 being 


1 to an end. 


Had not the wiſe man frequently scenes on theſe 
ſubjects, he would not have coolly anſwered the per- 


ſon who acquainted him with the death of his ſon 


IXXEWI bad begot à mortal, Whereas, by the 
behaviour of ſome on theſe occafions, we might be 
almoſt induced to ſuſpe& they were diſappointed in 


their hopes of their friend's immortality :- that ſome- 


thing uncommon, and beyond the general fate of men, 
had happened to them. In a word, that they had 
flattered their fondneſs for their children and friends 
as entholulticutly as an _ have 1 works, 


| Which 


nec Jovis ira nec igni r. 
Nee poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuffas.” 1 


Nor is there any diſſuaſive from ſuch courtnylas 


tion: it is no breach of friendſhip, nor violence of 


aternal fondneſs; for the event we dread and deteſt, 
is not by thefe means forwarded, as ſimple perſons | 
think their own death would be by making a will. 
On the contrary, the-ſweeteſt and moſt rapturous en- 
Joyments are thus promoted and encouraged :: hat 
8 
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what can be a more delightful thought than to 48 
dourſelves, after ſuch refleQions, - that the evil we ap- 


prehend, and which might fo probably have happen- 
ed, hath been 150 fortunately eſcaped. If it be true 


that the loſs of a bleſſing teaches us its true value, 
will not theſe ruminations on the certainty of loſing 
our friends, and the uncertainty of our enjoyment of 


them, add a reliſh to the preſent poſſeſſion ? Shall we 


not, in a word, return to their converſation, after ſuch 
reflections, with the ſame eagerneſs and extaſy, with 
' which we receive thoſe we love into our arms, when 
we firſt wake from a dream which hath terrified us 
with their deaths? _ * 
Thus then we have a double incentive to thefrand- 
ditations; as they ſerve as well to heighten our pre- 
ſent enjoyment, as to leſſen our future Joſs, and to for- 
tify us againſt it. I thall now proceed to give my 
reader ſome inſtructions for his conduct, when this 
| dreadful cataſtrophe hath actually befallen him. 
And here I addreſs myſelf to common men, and 
{I mho partake of the more amiable, weakneſſes of human 
nature; not to thoſe elevated ſouls whom the con- 
| ſummation of virtue and philoſophy hath h raiſed to a 
divine pitch of excellence, and placed beyond the 
reach of human calamity; for which reaſon I do not 
expect this loſs ſhall be received with the compoſure of 
Stilpo. Nay, I ſhall not regard tears, lamentations, 
or any other indulgence to the firſt agonies of our 
ief on ſo dreadful an occaſion, as marks of effemi- 
Bacy; but ſhall rather eſteem them as the ſymptoms 
of a Jaudable tenderneſs, than of a contemptible 3 im- 
becility of heart. 
However, though I act the firſt emotions of our 
grief to be ſo far irreſiſtible, that they are not to be 
imſtantiy and abſolutely overcome, yet we are not, on 
the other fide, totally to abandon ourſelves to them. 
Wiſdom. is our ſhield againſt all calamity, and this we 
are not cowardly to throw away, though ſome of the 
| ſharper darts of fortune may have pierced us through 
it. The mind of a wiſe man may be ruffled and dil- 
ordered, but cannot t be ſubdued : in the b it dif- 
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| from the abject condition of a food. 6 

With whatever violence our paſſions at feſt attack 
us, they will in time ſubſide. it is then that reaſon is 


to be called to our aſſiſtance, and we ſhould uſe every 
ſuggeliion which ic can tend to our relief; our utmoſt 
force 3 to be exerted to repel and ſubdue an enemy 
when he begins to retreat: this indeed, one would 
imagine, ſhould want little or no perſuaſion to recom- 


mend it; inaſmuch as we all naturally een e 3 


neſs and avoid miſerr. 57 
There are, ee two cauſes of our eee 


walk to hearken to the voice of reaſon on this occaſion, 


The firſt i is, a fooliſh opinion, that friendſhip requires 
an exorbitant affliction of us; that we are thus diſ- 


charging our duty to the dead, and offering (accord - 


ing to the ſuperſlition of the ancients) an agreeable © 


ſacrifice to their manes. The other, and perhaps the 


commoner motive, is the immediate ſatisfaction we 
_ ourſelves feel in this indulgence; which though at- 
tended with very dreadful conſequences, gives the ſame 


prefent relief to a tender diſpoſition, N air or wates 
brings to one in a high fever... | 

Now what can poſſibly, on the eaſt examinations 
appear more abſurd than the former of theſe? When 
the grave, beyond which we can enter into no en- 
gagement with one another, hath diflolved all bonds 
of friendſhip between us, and removed the object of 
our affection far from the reach of any of our offices 


can any 1 be more vain and ridiculous, than to 


nourith an affliction to our on miſery, by which we 


can convey neither profit nor pleaſure to our friend! 
But I ſhall not dwell on an abſurdity ſo monſtrous in 
itſelf, that the bare firſt mention throws it in a lighr, 


which no illuſtration nor argument can heighten. } 
And as to the ſecond; it is, as L have ſaid, like thoſe 


indulgencies, which however pleaſant they may be to 


the diſtemper, ſerve only to increaſe it, and for which 


we are ſure to pay the bittereſt agonies in the end. 
Nothing can indeed betray a weaker or more childiſn 
temper of mind than this conduct: by which, like 
| infamns, we reject x remedy, f ic be de lei diefe 
Vor. IX. | fulz 
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We contribute to the diſeaſe... 
| Without ſtaying therefore langer to argue with 


ſuch, | ſhall firſt recommend to my diſciple or patient, 
of another completion, carefully to avoid all circum- 
ftances which may revive the memory of the deceaſed, 


whom it is now his bulineſs to forget us faſt, and as 


much as poſſible; whereas, ſuch is the perverſeneſs of 
our natures, we are conſtantly endeavouring, at every 
opportunity, to recal to our remembrance the words, 
looks, geſtures, and other particularities of a friend. 
One carries about with him the picture; a ſecond the 


©. hair : and others, ſome little gift or token of the dead, 


as a memorial of their loſs. What is all this leſs than 
being ſelf-tormentors, and playing with affliction ? In- 
deed time is the trueſt and beſt phyſician on theſe oc- 
caſions; and our wiſeſt part is to lend him the utmoſt 
| affiltance we can: whereas by purſuing the methods I 
have here objected to, we withſtand with all bur might 
che aid and comſort which that great reliever of hu- 
man miſery ſo kindly offers us. 85 
+ Diverſions of the lighteſt kind. have 3 * 1 
mended as à remedy for afflition : but for my part, 
 Fronceive they will rather increaſe than diminiſh it ;: 
eſpecially where muſic is to make up any part of the 
entertainment: for the nature of this is to ſooth or 
inflame, not to alter our. paſſions. Indeed I ſhould 
rather propoſe ſuch diverſions by way of trial than of 
cure: for when they can be purſued with any good | 
effect, our alliction 1 . 1 eee oy little ous: - 
or dangerous. 
To ſay the b the phy ie for chis, as wdl as 
every other mental diſorder, is to be diſpenſed: to us 
by philoſophy and religion. The former of theſe . 
words (however unhappily it hath contracted the con - 
tempt of the pretty gentlemen and fine ladies) doth. 
ſurely convey to thoſe who underſtand it, no very 


7 ridiculous idea. Philoſophy, in its purer and ſtricter 


ſenſe, means no more chan the love of wiſdom : but 
in its common and vulgar acceptation it ſignifies, the 
* after wiſdom; or 1 55 wiſdom itielf: for to 
diſtinguiſh 
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_ diſtinguiſh between wiſdom and pc (Gays 2 
- great writer) is n matter of wine r 
of real utility. 4 
Now from . e bel! it bak 3 of: hs 
names we pleaſe) may hes drawn the Jollowiag . 
fiderations. 
- Firſt, the injuſtice of our complaint, who have been 
only obliged to fulfi{ the condition on which we firſt 
received the good, whoſe loſs we deplore, wiz. that of 
parting with it again. We are tenants at will to for · 
tune, and as we have advanced no conſideration on 
our fide, can have no right to accuſe her caprice in 
determining our eſtate. However-ſhort-lived our paſ- 
ſeſſion hath been, it was ſtill more than -ſhe promiſed; 
or we could demand. We are already obliged to her 
for more than we can pay; but like ungrateful per- 
fons, with whom one deniat effaces the remembrancs 
of an hundred benefits, we forget what we have already _ 
received; and rail at her becauſe ſhe is not pleaſed to 
continue thoſe favours, which of her own nn be 
hath ſo long beſtowed on uus. 
Again, as we might have been . on as fulkt | 
| the condition of our tenure long before, ſo, ſooner: or 
later, of 'neceffity we mult have done it. The longeſt 
term we could. hope for is extremely ſhort, and com- 
pared by Solomon himſelf to the length of a ſpans 
Of what duration is this life of man-computed? A 
fcrivener who ſells his annvity at fourteen years and 
a half, rejoices in his cunning, and thinks he hath out- 
witted you, at leaſt half a year in the bargain. | 
But who will inſure theſe fourteen: years ? No- mans 
On the contrary, how great is the A apnea for inſup- 
ing you ane and grebe he nnn. it ĩs 
often a loſer. | 
, I ſhall not go into the sie pe e 
g the numberleſs avenues to death: a road almoſt as 
much beaten by writers, as thoſe avenues to death are 
| by mankind : "Tabullds mg them 11 in N e 


—.. mill repente vie.” 
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- Surely no ecident can befal our friend which 

- ſhould ſo little: ſurprize us: fer there is no other 
which he may not eſcape. In poverty, pain, or other. 
_ inſtances, his lot may be harder than his 8 
In this, the happieſt and moſt miſerable, the teſt 


and loweſt, richeſt and nn of mankind all 


— : 

It in not . it b irſelf (whhichd is 
part of liſe) chat we lament ſhould happen to our 
friend, but it is the time of his dying. We deſire not 


a pardon, we- deſire a reprieve only. A reprieve, for 


how long? Sine die. But if he could eſcape this. 
fever, this ſmall pox, this inflammation of the bowels, 
he may live twenty years. He may ſo: but it is more 
a- he will not live ten; it is very poſſible not 
But ret he ſhould Ama twenty, nay, thirty 

3 to come. In proſpect, it is true, the term ſeems 
dase ſome duration but eaſt your eyes backwards, 
and how contemptible the ſpan appears! for it happens 
in life (however pleaſant- the journey may be) as to a 
weary traveller; the plain he is yet to paſs. extends 
itſelf much larger to his eye rn that wbich be os 
already conquered. I | 
- And — — ſhould 15 fo generous to in- 
dulge us in the poſſeſſion of our wiſh, and give us this 
twenty years longer poſſeſſion of our friend, ſbould we - 
de then contented to reſign? Or fhall we not, in imi- | 
tation of a child who defires its mamma to ſtay five 
minutes, and it will take the potion, be ſtill as unwilling 
as ever? I am afraid the latter will be the caſe; — 
that neither our calamity, nor the child 8 phyſic, be- 
comes Jeſs nauſeous by the delay. 

But admitting this condition to be be 2 
Till not philoſophy ſhew us the folly of immoderate 
affliction ? Can all our ſorrow mend our caſe? Can we 


| "od back our friend with our tears, or waft him back 


with our ſighs and lamentations? It is a fooliſh-mean= 
| ſpiritedneſs in a criminal, to blubber to his judge when 
he knows he ſhall not prevail by it; and it is natural 
to admire thoſe more ho meet their fate with a 
decent conſtancy and reſigi _ Were the ſentences 
of fate pan of remiſſion; could our ſorrows or 
„„ — 
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&ferings veſtore our friends to us, I would commend 


| him we out did the. fabled Niobe in weeping: but 


ſince no ſuch event is to be expected, ſince. ſrom that 
bourne: no traveller returns, ſurely it is the part of a. 
wiſe man, to bring himſelf to be content in a ſituation 
which no wit or wildom,. e or n trouble 5 | 
pain, can alter. | 
And let us ſeriouſſy examine our ke” Yea Shakes: 


it is for. the/Take of our friends, or ourſelves, that: 


we grieve. I am ready to agree with a celebrated: 
French writer; that e lamentation expreſed or ther 


| toſs of our Are friends, is often, in reality, for our 
ſelves; that wwe are concerned. at. being leſs happy, 7 
eaſy, and ef leſs: conſequence than we. were before; and. 


thus the dead enjoy the. honour of thoſe tears which are 


truly ſhed on: account of the liring: concluding—that- 


in theſe afflitions men impoſe. on themſelves. No if on- 


the enquiry. this ſhould be found to be our caſe, I thallt 


leave the patient to ſeek: his. remedy elſewherez. ha— 
ving firſt, recommended to him, an afſembly, a ball, 


an opera, 2 play, an amour, or, if he pleaſe, all of | 
them, which will very ſpeedily produce. his cure. 
But, on the contrary,.if, after the ſtricteſt examina» 


tian, it ſhould appear (as I make no doubt is-ſometimes- 
the caſe) that our ſorrow ariſes from that pure and: 
diſintereſted affection which many minds are fo far from: 
being capable of entertaining, that they. can have no- 
idea of it: in a word, if it be manifeſt that our tears 


are juſtly to be imputed to our friend's account, it: 
may be then worth our while. to confider- the nature 
and degree of this misfortune which bath. happened! 


to him: and if, on duly conſidering. it, we ſhould be- 


able to demonſtrate to ourſelves, that this ſuppoſed? | 


dreadful calamity. ſhould, exiſt only in opinion, and all 


its horrors. vaniſh, on being clolely and nearly exa- * 
mined; then, I apprehend, the very. foundation of: 
our grief will be removed, and it muſt, of neceſſary; 
conſequence, immediately ceaſe... _ 


I thall not attempt to make. an ve Fa of bomans- 


life, which to do in the moit. conciſe manner, would- 
fill more pages than I can here allow it; nor will ic: 
be DOES tor me, ſince- Sg there. Was more 


- | realt 
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phers, ſpeaks of death as o 
who had taſted all the, ſweets of life, eondemns the 
| whole as vanity and vexation: and Cicero (to name 


frankly er him is renew his infancy, and liv, 
over again, he would ſlrenuouſly refuſe it. 


I I a END 9 
* 5 N . 
— 


real happineſs i in life then the wiſeſt men fie A 
as the weakeſt and ſimpleſt will be ready to confeſs, 
that there is much evil in it likewiſe; and as I con- 
ceive every impartial man will, on caſting up the 
-whole, acknowledge that the latter is mere than a 
balance for the former, I apprehend it will appear 


ſufficiently for my purpoſe, that Death is not that | 


* 


Eing of terrors he is repreſented to be. — | 


Death is nothing more than the negation. of life. 
If therefore life be no general good, death is no ge- 
neral evil. Now, if this be a point in judgment, who 
thall decide it? Shall we prefer the judgment of wo- 
men and children, or of * men? If of the latter, 


ſhall I not have all their ſuffrages with me? Thales, 
the chief of all the ſages, held life and death as things. 


indifferent. . Socrates, the been of all the philoſo- 


a deliverance. Solomon, 


no more) whoſe life had been a very fortunate one, 
aſſures us in his old age, that if any of the gods would 
bes li ife 


to- fly in the face 


But if we will be hardy enough 


; 5 theſe and numberleſs other ſuch authorities; if 


we will ſtill maintain that the pleaſures of life have 
in them ſomething truly ſolid, and worthy our re- 
gard and delire; we thall not, however, be bold 
enough to ſay, that theſe pleaſures are Jaſting, cer- 
tain, er the portion of many among us, We ſhall 


not, I apprehend, inſure the poſſeſſion of them to 


our friend, nor ſecure him from all thoſe evils, which, 
as I have before ſaid, none have- ever denied the real 


_ = exiſtence of: nor ſhall we ſurely contend, that he may 


not more likely have eſcaped the op ant than have 
been deprived of the former. - 

I remember the moſt excellent of women, and ten- 
av of mothers, when, after a painful and dange- 
Tous delivery, ſhe was told ſhe had a daughter, an- 
ſwering; ; Good God! have I produced a creature who 
ii to ee wits : bave fen! 4 Sah 995 — as, 
| wal 


; Pave - + Ty 
” Eq 


hg. 
Fa * 
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wards, I beard the ſame woman, on, the death of that 
very child, then one of the lovelieſt creatures ever ſeen, - 


_ comforting: herſelf with reflecting, that her child could: 


never know. what it was to feel ps a 4255 as ſhe hex. 
lamented. 5 

In nialliy,: the was Hoh in both nin ada: 
however inſtinct, youth, a flow of ſpirits, violent at- 
tachments, and, above all, folly may blind us, the 
day of death is (to moſt people at leaſt) a day of more 
happineſs than that of our birth, as it puts an end to- 
all thoſe evils which the other gave a beginning to. 


So juſt is that ſentiment of Solon, which Crœſus after 


wards experienced the om 0 d which | is couches: 
in theſe lines: 


— a Tits | 
E uhecanda' dies homini, 8 e - 
Ante abitum nemo, poftremague. A unera debet: 


If therefore death be no evil, chere is certainly no- 


reaſon why we ſhould lament its having happened to- 


our friend: but if there be any whom neither his 
own obſervation, nor what Plato hath advanced in. 


bis apology for Socrates, in his Crito, and his Phæ- 


don; or Cicero, in the ficſt and third books of his- 
Tuſculan queſtions ; or Montaigne, (if he hath a con- 


tempt for the ancients) can convince,- that death is- 


not an evil worthy our lamentation, let ſuch a man 
comfort himſelf, that the evil which his friend hath 


ſuffered, he ſhall himſelf ſhortly have his ſhare in, 
As nothing can be a greater conſolation to a delicate 
' friendſhip than this, ſo there is nothing we may ſo- 
ſurely depend on. A few days may, and a few years 


moſt infallibly will bring this about, and we ſhall then 
reap one benefit from the cauſe of our preſent afflic- 


tion, that we are not then to be torn, from the pen 


we love. : 

+ 'Theſe are, I think, his chief comforts whick the 
voice of human philoſophy can adminiſter to us on 
this occaſion. Religion goes much farther, and gives 
us a molt delightful . aſſurance, that our friend is not 
barely's no ia bat a by his diffolution ; on 
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I thoſe virtues and good qualities which were the objeQs. 
of our affection on earth, are now become the founda 
tion of his happineſs and reward in a better world. 


Laſtly; It gives a hope, the ſweeteſt, moſt endear- 
ing, and 1 which can enter into a mind cas. 
pable of, and inflamed with friendſhip; the hope of 


again meeting the beloved perſon, of rene wing and 


cementing the dear union in bliſs everlaſting. This is 


_ a rapture which leaves.the warmeſt imagination at a 
diſtance. Who can conceive:(ſays Sherlock, in his diſ- 
courſe on death) the ' melting: careſfes- of two ſouls in 

© paradiſe? What are all the traſh and trifles, the hub- 


bles, bawbles, and. gew gaws of this life, to ſuch a meet- 
ing? This is a hope which no reaſoning ſhall ever argue 


me out of, nor millions of ſuch worlds as this ſhould+ 


gurchaſe: nor can any man ſhew me its abſolute im- 
poſſibility, 'till he can demonſtrate that it is not in the: 
power of che Almighty to beſtow. it on me. 
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D I AL OG e 


BETWEEN 1 q 
I 


ALEXAND ER THE GREAT, 


15 1 »- 
3  DIOGENES THE CY NIC. 
5 Ry e 
| 5 
3 2 3 . 
; a 

92 | A 


HAT fellow art thou, who dare ons to by at 
| - + thy caſe in our preſence, when all others, as 
x; thou ſeelt, Yiſe to do us homage? doſt thou not know | 
us? | „ „ . 
Diockusz. : 

1 cannot fag 1 40 but by the nombes of 4 at- 
tendants, by the ſplendor of thy habit, but, above all, 
by the vanity of thy appearance, and the arrogance 
of thy ſpeech, I conceive oo _ We the 
ſon of Philip. : 


|  ALrxanDeR 
| And who can more juttiy challenge thy reſpeck than 
Alexander, at the head of that victorious army, Who 
| hath performed ſuch wonderful exploits *, and under 
__ conduc hath N che world? 5 > 
ES 5 Dig | 


» This is an anachroniſm; for Diogenes was of Sinope, and 
he meeting between him and Alexander fell out while the lat - 
| = ter 


o 


| Ws; to a er ann . | 
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5 


 DroGtnEs. © 
| Who? * the . who made m me 4. old 3 den 
, Ansa * 
Thon: art an odd fellow, and [ 1 1 a carol to 
know thy e.. 
Denn 


I am not aſhamed of itz I am called 8 a 
name compoſed of as . as well- pits. Þ ſfl- 


| Lables as Ae eher. 


. 


5 Fe 3 
ee 1 at this encounter. 1 have heard 


; of thy name, and been long deſirous of ſeeing thee ; 


2 


in which wiſh, fince Fortune hath accidentally favour- 


ed me, I ſhall be glad of thy converſation a-while: | 
and that thou dul may ſt be pleaſed with our 


meeting, 50 me ſome favoue; and as thou knoweſt 


n 


thee. 


— 


„ | 5 


Why hes. 3 the Great, I defire, this _ 


| Nand from between me and the fon; whote- beams 


thou haſt with-held from me ſome time; a bleſſing 


Which it is not in 2 thy: . to n the oſs 
. of. 


* 


Thou haſt a very ſhallow. opinion of my power in- 


deed; and if it was a juſt one, I ſbẽuld have travelled 


ſo far, undergone ſo much, and conquered ſo N 
Bion. 1 1 
That! is not A fault. b 


An ND E K. | 


— Dot thou not know that I am ae to give thee a 
kingdom? 0 


der was confederating he Grecian he's in 9 5 rake be- 
fore his Afiatic expedition: but that ſeaſon would not have 


* 


furniſhed ſufficient matter for this dialogue; we have thereiore. 
Bxed the time of it at the congueror's return from India. 


15S 


* | | DIe 


— 


4 el Ae dd 


„ =» Wh, of vows 


P 


and Diogenes the Cynic. | 


: D1oGunes. 
know thon art able, if I had one, to take it from 
me, and TI ſhall never place any value on that which 
ſuch as thou art can deprive me of. 


. ALEXANDER. | 

Thou doſt Werd vainly in contempt of a power 
which no other man ever yet arrived at. Hath the 
Granicus yet recovered the bloody colour with which 
I contaminated its waves? are not the fields of Iſſus 
and Artela ſtill white with human bones? Will Suſa 
ſhew no monuments of my victory? Are Darius and 
Porus names unknown to thee ? Have not the groans 
of thoſe millions reached thy ears, who but for the 
valour of this heart, and the ſtrength of this arm, 


had ſtill enjoyed life and tranquillity, Hath then this 


ſon of Jupiter, this conqueror of the world, adored 
Þy his followers, dreaded by his foes, and worihip- 
ped by all, lived to hear his power contemned, and 
the offer of his favour Mlighted, by a poor philoſo- 


Pher, a wretched Cynic, whoſe cloak Appears to be his 


* mY agar 


e | Piockxrs. | 1 
I retort "ie charge of vanity on chyſelf, proud 
Alexander; for how vainly doſt thou endeavour to 
raiſe thyſelf on the monuments of thy diſgrace; [ 
acknowledge, indeed, all the exploits thou haſt re- 
counted, and' the millions thou haſt to thy eternal 
| ſhame deftroyed. Bat is it hence thou wouldſt claim 


Jupiter for thy father? Hath not then every plague 


or peltilental vapour the ſame title? If thou art the 
dread of wretches to whom death appears the greateſt 
of evils, is not every mortal diſeaſe the ſame? And 
if thou haſt the adoration of thy ſervile followers, do 
they offer thee more than they are 1 to pay to 
every tinſel ornament, or empty title? Is then the 
fear or worſhip of ſlaves of fo great honour, when at 
the ſame time thou art the contempt of every brave 
honeſt man, though, like 8 an old cloak ſhould be 
his only poſſeſſion F< 
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—— 


— ALEXANDER. . 
Thou ſeemeſt, to my apprehenſion, to be ignorant, 


that in profefling this diſregard for the glory I have 


ſo painfully atchieved, thou art undermining the 
foundation of all that honour, which is the encou- 
ragement to and reward of every thing truly great 


and noble: for in what doth all honour, glory, and 


fame conſiſt, but in the breath of that multitude 
whoſe eſtimation with ſuch ill-grounded ſcorn thou 
doſt affect to deſpiſe ? A reward which hath ever ap- 


peared ſufficient to inflame the ambition of high and 


exalted ſouls; though, from their meanneſs, low 
minds may be incapable of taſting, or rather, for 
which pride, from the deſpair of attaining it, may 


inſpire thee to feign a falſe and counterfeit diſdain, 
What other reward than this have all thoſe heroes 
Propoſed to themſelves, who rejected the enjoyments 


which eaſe, riches, pleaſure, and power, have held 


forth to them in their native country, have deſerted 
their homes, and all thoſe things which to. vulgar 


mortals appear lovely or deſirable, and in defiance of 
difficulty and danger invaded and ſpoiled} the cities 


 and-territories of others; when their anger hath been 
provoked by no injury, nor their hope inſpired by 


the proſpect of any other good than of this very glo- 


ry and honour, this adoration of ſlaves, which thou, 


from having never taſted its ſweets, haſt treated with 
contempt. | * \ 
- -  Driocrns s. 
Thy own words have convinced me, ( 


that contemptible thing which you repreſent it to be 


eſtimated in my opinion: but true honour is of a dif- 


ferent nature; it reſalts from the ſecret ſatisfaction 
of our own minds, and is decreed us by wiſe men 


5 ſtand a little 
more out of the ſun, if you pleaſe) that thou haſt 
not the leaſt idea of true honour. Was it to depend 
on the ſuffrages of ſuch wretches, it would, indeed, be 


— 


and the gods; it is the ſhadow of wiſdom and vir- 


de 


F 


tue, and is inſeparable from them: nor is it either 
in thy power to deſerve, nor in that of thy followers 


fin, fol, of © 


z 5 : : N - 


and Diogenes the nice. 26 


to beſtow. As for ſuch heroes as thou haſt named, 
who, like thyſelf, were born the curſes of mankind, 
1 readily agree they purſue another kind of glory, 
even that which thou haſt mentioned, the applauſe 
of their ſlaves and ſycophants; in this inſtance in- 
deed their maſters, ſince they beſtow on them the re- 
ward, ſuch as it is, of all their labours. 


ALEXANDER. 


However, as you would perſuade me you have ſo 
-clear a notion of my honour, I would be glad to be 
on a par with you, by conceiving ſome idea of yours; 

which ! can never obtain of the, ſhadow, till I have 
ſome clearer knowledge of the ſubſtance, and under- 
ſtand in what your wiſdom and virtue conſiſt. 


|  __ D1oGrxes. 
Not in ravaging countries, burning. cities, plun- 
dering and maſſacring mankind. Fo, ; JM 


ALEXANDER. 
No, rather in biting and ſnarling at them. 


| DiocGrnEs. 


4 


I ſnarl at them becauſe of their vice and folly; 
in a word, becauſe there are among them many ſuch 
as thee and thy followers. _ 


ALEXANDER. 


If thou wouldſt confeſs the truth, envy is the true 
ſource of all thy bitterneſs; it is that which begets 
thy hatred, and from hatred comes thy railing : 
whereas the thirſt of glory only is my motive. I hate 
not thoſe whom I attack, as plainly appears by the 
clemency I ſhew to them when they are conquered. 


PE © Drocenes. | 
'Thy clemency is cruelty. Thou giveſt to one. 
what thou haſt by violence and plunder taken from 
. | SS another : 


— 
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another: : and in fo doing, thou only raiſeſt him 10 | 
be again the mark of fortune's caprice, and to be 


| tumbled down a ſecond time by thyſelf, or. by. ſome 


other like thee. My ſnarling is the effect of my 


love; in order, by my invectives againſt vice, to 


frighten men from it, and drive them into 0 l | 


%. 
* a * 
wy 


of virtue. | 
| 3 . 


"Fw which purpoſe thou haſt forſworn ſociety, and 


art n to preach to trees and ſtones, 


Diocanss, V 


| 1 hs Jeft Society, becauſe I cannot dere -the 
5 evils 1 ſee and Leben in it. 


+ 


Ar EXANDER. | 
e becauſe thou canſt not enjoy the good thou 


_ doft covet in it. For the ſame reaſon 1 have left my 


own country, which nn not bn: food for 
my ambition. | | 


| 5 Diogruns:: 5 | 
But I come not, like thee, abroad to rob und 


_ plunder others. Thy ambition hath deſtroyed a mil- 
hon, whereas I have never ed che death of a 


Angle man 


Ange, 


canals 00 haſt not been able: dad. thou haſt | 


done all within thy. power, by curfing and devoting 
to deſtruction almoſt as many as 1 have conquered. 
Come, come, thou art not the poor-ſpirited fellow 
thou would appear. There is more greatneſs | of 
ſoul in thee than at preſent ſhines forth. Poor cir- 
cumſtances are clouds which often conceal and ob- 
cure the brighteſt minds. Pride will not ſuffer thee 
to confeſs paſſions which fortune hath not put it in 
thy power to gratify. It is therefore that thou denieſt 
ambition: for hadſt thou a ſoul as capacious as mine, 
I ſee no better way which thy humble fortune would 


allow ee of 3 its dy than what thon 


haſt 


a A A +» +4 by ws 
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haſt choſen: hs when alone in this retreat which thou 


haſt choſen, thou may'ſt contemplate thy own great- 


neſs, Here no ſtronger rival will contend with thee; 


nor can the hateful objects of ſuperior power, riches, 
or happineſs, invade thy ſight. But be honeſt an 


confeſs, had fortune-placed thee at the head. of a Ma- | 


codon IR | 


| Dyrocenes. N 8 5 


Had fortune placed me at the head of the world, 

it could not have raiſed me in my own opinion, And 
is this mighty ſou}, which is, it ſeems, ſo much 
more capacious than mine, obliged at laſt to ſupport 
its ſuperiority on the backs of a multitude of armed 
ſlaves? And who in reality have gained theſe con- 
queſts, and gathered all theſe laurels, of which thou 
art ſo vain? Hadſt thou alone paſt into Aſia, the em- 
pire of Darius had till ſtood unſhaken. But though 
Alexander had never been born, who will ſay the 
ſame troops might nat, under ſome other general, 


have done as great, or perhaps greater milchiefs ? 


The honour therefore, ſuch as it is, is by no means 
juſtly thy own. Thou uſurpeſt the whole, when 


thou art, at moſt, entitled to an equal thare only. 


It is not then Alexander, but Alexander and his ar- 
my are ſuperier to Diogenes. And in what are the 


his ſuperiors? In brutal ſtrength — in which they 


would be again excelled by an equal number of lions, 

or wolves, or tygers. An army which would be able 

to do as much more miſchief than themitives, as they 
are than ters: | a a 


ALEXANDER. | 
| There thy Ev broke forth. Thou hateſt us beck 
we can do more miſchief than thyſelf. And in this 
I ſee thou claimeit the precedence over me; that L 


make uſe of others as the inſtruments of my con- 


_ queſts, whereas all thy raillery and curſes againſt 
mankind, proceed only out of thy own mouth. And 
if i alone. am nat able to conquer the world, thou 
aloge art able to curſe it. 

e 7759, 
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46 | Te Diogenes. 


If I defired'to curſe ir effectually, I * 3 | 


more to do, than to with thee long life and TE 
rity. | | 


| ALBXANDER.. 552 75 


N 


GIGS that thww muſt wiſh well to an dete | 


: which i is contrary to thy nature, who hateſt all 5 
Diocents. 


/ : Thou art miſtaken. Long life to ſuch as 3 s 5 
the greateſt of curſes: for to mortify thy pride effec - 
4 3 know there is not in thy whole army, no, nor 


among all thy objects of the triumph, one equally 
miſerable with thyſelf: for if the ſatisfaction of vio- 


lent deſires be happineſs, and a total failure of ſuc- 


ceſs in the moſt eager purfuits, miſery, (which cannot, [ 
apprehend, be doubted) what can be more miſerable, 
than to entertain déſires which we know never can 
be ſatisfied? And this a little reflection will teach 
thee is thy own caſe; for what are thy defires ? not 
. Pleaſures; with that Macedonia would have furniſh- 
ed thee. Not riches; for capacious as thy ſoul is, 
if it had been all filled with avarice, the wealth of 
Darius would have contented it. Not power; for 
then the conqueſt of Porus, and the extending thy 


arms to the fartheſt limits of the world * muſt have 


ſatisfied thy ambition. . Thy deſire conſiſts in nothing 
certain, and therefore with nothing certain can be 
gratified: It is as reſtleſs as fire, which ſtill conſumes 
whatever comes in its way, without determining 
"where to ſtop. How contemptible muſt thy own 
power appear to thee, when it cannot give thee the 
poſſeſſion of thy wiſh? but how much more contemp- 
üble thy underſtanding, which cannot a or: to 
—_—_ pms what that wiſh is? 


' ALEXANDER. | 


| =} can at leaſt comprehend thine, and can grant it. 
| 1 I like thy humour, and will deſerve thy TIER | 


: . * Which was then known tot he Greeks $52 
I know 


their city in flames, ſhale have the triumph of pro- 


though revenge is not what [I profeſs, yet the puniſh- 


— ache. 27t 


5 1 know the Athenians have affronted thee, have con- 
temned thy philoſophy, and ſuſpected thy morals. 
1 will revenge thy cauſe on them. I will lead my 
army back, and puniſh their ill-uſage of thee. Thou 
thyſelf ſhalt accompany us; and when thou beheldeſt 


claiming, that thy jult einen hath e "this 
calamity on them. 


— 


Droczxxs. e 
They do indeed deſerve it at my hands; ao 


ment of ſuch dogs may be of good example. | there- 
fore embrace thy offer : but let us not be particular, 
let Corinth and Lacedzmon ſhare the ſame. fate. 
They are both the neſt of vermin only, and fire alone 
will purify them. Gods! what a delight it will be 
to ſee the raſcals, who have ſo often in deriſion called 
me a ſnarling cur, roalting in their own houſes. 


ALEXANDER. 


Yet on a. ſecond conſideration, would it not be 
wiſer to preſerve the cities, eſpecially Corinth, Which 
is ſo full of wealth, and only maſſacre the a 


e ' Drocenes. 
Di their wealth, I deſpiſe i it. 


| ALEXAN DER, 


Well then, let it be given to the foldiers, x as the 
demolition of it will not encreaſe the puniſhment of 
the Citizens, when we have cut theig throats. 


: ; Diockuzs. 


True Then you may give ſome of it to the 
ſoldiers: but as the dogs have formerly infulted me 
with their riches, I will, if you pleaſe, retain a little 
—perhaps a moiety, or not much more, to my own 
_ uſe. Tt will give me at leaſt an opportunity of. ſhew- 
ing the world, I can defpiſe riches nen 1 Hogs 
them, as much as [ ONE in my poverty. 

* LEX- 


— 


= 27 1 4 Dialogue 3 Alexander and { Diogenes 


Ai unabbban | 


Art not thou a true dog? is this thy contempt of 
wealth ? this thy abhorrence of the vices of mankind ? 
Teo facrifice three of the nobleſt cities of the world 
to thy wrath and revenge? and haſt thou the impu- 
dence to diſpute. any longer the ſuperiority with me, 
who have it in my power to puniſh my enemies with 
death, while thou only canſt n with evil 
wilhes ? . 


— 


* 


DioczNES. 


I have ſtill the ſame ſuperiority over es." which 
thou doſt challenge over thy ſoldiers. I'would have 
made thee the tool of my purpoſe. But] will diſcourſe 
no longer with thee; for | now deſpiſe and curſe thee 
more than I do all the world beſides. And 7 per- 
dition ſeize thee, and all thy followers. | 


Here ſame of the army would have fallen upon 
| bim, but Alexander interpoſed. . 3 


ne ALEXANDER, TW 
Let him alone. I admire his obſtinacy ; nay, I 
almoſt envy it——Farewel, old Cynic: and if it will 


flatter thy pride, be aſſured, | eſteem thee ſo much, 
| that was I not Alexander, / could deſire to be Diogenes. 


Diocrnxes. 


Go to the Gibbet, and take with W a mortifi- 
cation; that war I not Diogenes, 7 could Wool s con- 
leni mel with mo Alexander. | 


AN 


INTERLUDE 


„ e BETWEAN 


JUPITER, JUNO, APOLLO, 


„VF 1 
MERCURY. 


1 Which was orivinally intended as an 
| INTRODUCTION TO A coνb. 


CALLED 


rr 


vorn s! DESCENT oN EARTH. 


— 


; Sy peg 


JUPITER, JUNO, APO LILO. 


AND. 


MERCURY. 5 


SCENE I. 
JUPITER, Ju NO. e of 


JuerTzn. 


RAY be pacified. 

Zune. It is intolerable, inſufferable, We 1 

| never will ſubmit to it. 
 Fup. But, my dear. 1 

Juno. Good Mr Jupiter, leave off that odious 
word : you know I deteſt it. 'Uſe it to the trollop 
| Venus, and the reſt of your ſluts. It ſounds moſt 

agreeable to their ears, but it is n to a goddeſs 
ol ſtrict virtue. | } 

Jup. Madam, I do not doubt your virtue. ©: 

J 04 You don't? That is, I ſuppoſe} humbly in- 
Gnuating that others do: but who are their divini- 
ties? I would be glad to know who they are; they are 
neither Diana nor Minerva, I am well affured'; both 
of whom pity me; for they know your tricks ; they 
can neither of them keep a maid of honour for vou. 
I defire you will treat me with good manners at leaſt 
I ſhould have had that, if I had married a mortal, 
. he bind ſpent wy fortune, and lain with my 

chamber- 


a” 


2's AN INTERLUDE. 


| chamber -maids, as you ſuffer men to do with 1 impu- 
_ ity, highly to your honour be it ſpoken. 

Jup. Faith! Madam, I know but one way to pre- 
vent them, which is by annihilating mankind ; and 
I fancy your friends below, the ladies, would hardly 

thank you for obtaining that favour at my hands. | 
Juno. I defire You would not reflect on my friends 

below; it is very well known [I never ſhewed any 
favour but te thoſe of the pureſt, unſpotted charac- 
ters. And all my acquaintance, when I have been 
on the earth, have been of that kind : for I never re- 
turn a viſit to any other. 5 

Fup. Nay, I have no inclination to find fault with 
the women of the earth; you know I like them 7 
well. | 
June. "IT ae ee the earth; ſuch as Venns 
converſes with. You never-ſhew any civility to my la- 
vourites, nor make the men do it. 

Jup. My dear, give me leave to ſay, your favou- 
Tites are ſuch, that man muit be new made before he 
can be brought to give them | the preference: for 
| when I moulded up the clay of man, I put not one 
Ingredient i in to make him in love with vglineſs, which | 

is one of the moſt glaring qualities in all your fa- 
vourites, whom I have ever ſeen: and you muſt not 
wonder, while you have ſuch Favourites, that the men 
fight them. | 

Funo. The men fight them! Id have you 8558 
Sir, they flight the men; and [ can, at this moment, 
hear not leſs than a thouſand railing at mankind. 

Fup. Ay, as I hear at this inſtant ſeveral grave black 
gent] 2 railing at riches, and enjoying E or 
at leaſt coveting them, at the ſame tim. 

Juno. Very fine ! Very civil ! 1 underſtand your 
compariſon. —— Well, Sir, you may go on giving 
an example of a bad huſband, but Ii will not give the 
example of a tame wife; and if you will not make 
men better, | will go down to the earth and make 
women worſe ; that every houſe may be too hot for 
A huſband, as I will ſhortly make heaven for N 


"5 . V4 


. 


AN INTERLUD E. 7. 


Jup. That I believe you will but if you begin 
vour project of making women worſe, I will take Hy- 
men, and hang him; for I will take ne care york wy 


| WW votarics, as wells yes of yours. | N 
F: Ee SCENE UL. — af org 
T. © 209: wat APOLLO. „ 


pol. Mr Jopine, good-morrow to b i 26) 
Jup. Apollo, how doſt thou?——You are a vie 
deity, Apollo; eo. * hon anſwer me one e 
ſion? © 2 | | 
re To my beſt ability. „ rd Eo 
Jou have been much Aba ip, with the af. 
: fairs - men, what doſt thow an the: Wee —_ 
a man can do ? bed wt» 
Apol. Turn poet. 
_ Fup. That is honeſt 3 as t comes e the 
; | ond of poets: but you have miſſed the mark: for 
5 certainly tHe: ſooliſbeſt- inge a man can do, is to 
marry. » 

Apol. Fie ! hav it then in a a god? who, defies. 
that he ought to be wiſer than man, is tied for ever 
by his immortality, and has not the chance which 
you have given to man, of getting rid of his wife. 

Jup. Apollo, . thy reproof is juſt ; but let us talk 
of ſomething elſe: for when I am out of the hearing of 
my wife, I beg I may never hear of her. 
| Agpol. Have you read any of thoſe books 1 brovghc 

you, juſt ſent me by my votaries upon earth? 
Jup. J have read them all.—— The poem is ex- 
| tremely fine, and the ſimiles moſt eee 
is indeed one little fault in che ſimiles. nog e 
| Apol. What is that?: „ 1% 0 

Jup. There is not the leaſt ref 2mblanc t 

| the things compared together. 

. - Apsl. One half ofthe fimile is good however. 

| Jup. The dedications pleaſe me extremely, and = 
am glad to find there are ſuch excellent men upon 
earth. — There is one whom, I find two or three 
authors agree to be much better than any of us in 
heaven are. This diſcovery, together with my wife's 

Vor. = | Aa V 


Hf 


— ů anna wipes he earth, 
and ſpend ſome time in ſoch W | 

Jo, will you go with me? F 

pol. I would with all bent bus f chall be of 

diſſervice to you; for when I was laſt on earth, though 
1 heard of theſe people, 4 cauld not get admiſſion te 
any of them. You had better take Plutus with you, he | 
43s acquamted with them all. | 

Jup. Hang him, proud raſeal, of all the deities he 
is my averſion; I would have kick d him but of hea- 
ven long ago, but chat I am afraid, if he was to take 
His refidence entirely upon the earth, he would foment 
arebellion againſt me. : 

Apoll. Your fear has too juſt a ena, For the-god 
of riches has more intereſt: — ro than all the other 
gods put together: nay, he has ſupplanted us in all 
our provinces ; he gives wit to men I never heard of, 
and beauty to women Venus never ſaw.—— Nay, he 
ventures to make free with Mars himſelf; and ee 
times, they tell me, puts men at the head of military 
affairs, who never ſaw an enemy, nor of whom an 
enemy ever could ſee any other than the back, 

Jup. Faith ! it is ſurprizing that a god whom 1 
ſient down to earth when I was angry with mankind. 
and who has done them more hurt than all the other 

deities, ſhould 4 Rs himſelf" fo far into their, fa- | 
Vour. 
5 vou may thank tel you wight have . 

7 made man wiſer if you would. 

Fuß. What, to laugh at us? No, Apollo, believe. me, 
man far outdoes- my intention; and when I read in 
thoſe hetle hiſtories called Jekitatious, how excellent 
he is grown, I am eager to be with him, that I may 
make another promotion to the ſtars; and here comes 
| my for-of dan dec g’ R 


a SCENE 1. 


' MERCURY, JUPITER, APOLLO. „ 
[ Meacvar kneels.] 5 5555 


Aber. kee. due Jupiter, be pleaſed x to bleſs 7 _ 


A N IN T ER L- U DE. 279 
. Ju I- do; my boy. What part of heaven, Pray 
have you been ſpending. your time in? 
Merc. With ſome ladies of your acquaintance, 
Apollo. I have. been: at blind man's- buff with the 


nine muſes : but before we to play, we had 
eharming ſport between Miſs: Wali and one of the 


| poets: ſuch a ſcene, of courtſhip. or invocation as you 
call it. Say, O Thalia, cries the bard: and then he 
| ſcratches his head: and then, Say. O Thalia, again: 
and repeated it an hundred times. over; but the devib 
2 word would: ſhe. ſay A 
Apel. She's a — nttle | and if ſhe 
takes it into her head. to hold. her ee not ali the 
ts on earth can open her lips. 
Jubi I with Juno had ſome of ber frolicks, wich | 
all my heart. | 
Mere. No, my mother: in. law is of a humour quite 
contrary r 
Jups Ay; for which reaſon. I intend: to make an 
elopment from her, and pay a. ſhort viſit to our 
n on earth, Son Mercarg. yew ſhall go. along 
with me. | 
. Merc. Sir, L am at your Gilpolat.; but pray ** : 
is the-reaſon of this. viſit Z 
Jup · Partly, my wife's temper, and partly 1 
5 formations: L. have lately received of the prodigious 
virtue of mankind; which if I find as great as repre- 
ſented, I believe I ſhall leave Madam. Juno for ood: 
and- all, and live entirely amongſt men. 
Merce. I ihall be glad to be introduced by-you into 
the. company of theſe virtuous men: for I am quite 
veary of the little rogues you put me at che head af. 
The laſt time I was on the carth, IL believe, 1 
three ſets.. of my acquaintance hang d in one years 


revolution, and not one man of any reputable. cons 


dition among them; there were indeed one or two- 
condemned, but, I don't know how, they were found 


to be honeſt at laſt. And I muſt tell you, Sir, I wilt : | 


be god of rogues no longer, if you ſuffer it to be an 

eflabliſhed. ma im, that no rich man can be a rogue. -- 
Tate Wed talk of "As: hereafter... nen 

; LEE KS  - en 


\ofo. | AN INTERLUDE. 


| on my travelling cloaths,. order . charge, n be 
JR * you in em an neee 023; 


7 


No T 7 8 * 
, — 33 ag, 
jp : 
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© >...» +, APOLLO, MERCURY., w_ 
ve; Do you {ho b*UhE true reaſon of this expe 
Sion ? Fo 4. 


gol. The great virtue of mankind, bs tells us. 
Mere. The little virtue of womankind — 
Ds you know him no better, than to think he would 
| budge a ſtep after human virtue? beſides where 981 
1 ſhould he find it, if be would? - ; 
Aol. You ary not read the late dedications of my | 
votaries. 
"Merc. of my deines, you mean : I hope you will 
not diſpute my title to the dedications, as the god of 
thieves. - You make no diſtinction, I * bo 1 825 | 
e with a piſtol and with a pen. | ; 
Apol. My votaries robbers, Mr Mercury? vo 1 
-» Merc. Ves, Mr Apollo; did not my Lord Chan- 
cellor Midas decree me the lawyers for the ſame rea- 
-fon. Would not he be a rogue . who ſhould: take a 
man's money tor perſuading him he was a lord or a 
baronet, when he knew he was no ſuch thing? Is 
not he equally ſuch, who picks his ket by heaping 
virtues on him which he knows he has no title to? 
Theſe fellows prevent the very uſe of praiſe, -which 
while only the reward of virtue,” will always invite 
men to it; but when it is to be bought, will be de- 
ſpiſed by the true deſerving, equally with a ribbon 
or a feather, which may be dought by ror one in 2 | 
milliner's or a minifter's ſhop. 45 | 
Apol. Very welt! at this rate you wilt rob. me of 
all my panegyrical writers. 
- Merc. Ay, and of your fatiricat writers too, at leaſt 
2 great many of em; for bow, "od fatire is as bad as 
_ uojuſt panegyrick. oh 
> Apol. If it is unjuſt indeed But, Sir, 1 due : 
you have no claim to my writers of plays; poems, 
which —_— nenher fatire x nor 5 in beg - 
„ : ere. 


e 


AN INTERLUDE 2s 
Ie. Ti Sir, to all who are thieves Fey ſteak 


"a one another. - - 


Apel. Methinks, Sir, you ſhould-not reflect chus on 


wits to me, who am the god of wit. 


Merc. Hey-day, Sir, nor you on thieves, to me 
who am the god of thieves. We have no ſuch. reaſon 


to quarrel about our votaries, they are much of the 


fame kind: for as it is a proverb, That all poets are- 


poor: ſo it is a maxim, That all poor men are rogues.- 
Apel. Sir, Sir, I have men of quality that write. 
Merc. Yes, Sir, and I have men of quality that: 

rob; but neither are the one poets, or the- other- 


rogues: for as the one can write without wit, ſo can 
the other rob- without roguery. They call» it privi-- 


lege, I think; Jupiter, I ſuppoſe, gave it them; and: 


Apol. It ĩs in vain-to petition him any ching again. 


mankind at preſent, he is in ſuch good humour with: 
them; if they ſhould: ſour his temper, at his return 


perhaps he may be willing to do us juſtice- 
Mere. It ſhall be my fault if he is not in a worſe: 
humour with- them ; at Naſt L will take care he ſhalF 


| not. be: deceived: and that might happen 3. for men: 


are ſuch. hypocrites, that the greateſt part deceive. 


even themſelves, and are much worſe than they think: 
themſelves to be. 


Apel. And Jupiter, you know; though he is the: 


greateſt, is far from being the wiſelt of the gods. 
Merc. His own honeſty makes him the leſs ſuſpici- 8 
aus of others; for, except in regard of women, he 


is as honeſt a fellow as any. deity. in all- the Elyſian- 


Fields-: but I ſhall make him wait for 3 Mc- 
Apollo, I am your humble ſervant. 


- 


Inſtead of quarreling with -one another, F think it. 

would be wiſer in us to unite in-a petition to my fa - 

| ther that he would revoke it, and put them on a. 
woting with ether votaries. 


Apol. My dear Mercury, a good journey to you: "= 


at your return. I 1125 be glad to drink a nos ofs 
nectar with you. - 


| Merc. 1 hall be pron to kiſs your hands... 
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II x Eco, qui ſuondam.— 


As n rox is the great governor of this world. It 
preſides not only in matters of dreſs and amuſe- 
ment, but in law, phyfic, polities, religion, _ 

all other things of the graveſt kind; indeed the wi 
of men would be puzzled to give any better reaſon, 
vhy particular forms in alt theſe have been, at cer- 
rain times, unfrerſally recerved, and at others univer- 
fally rejected, than that they were in or out of faſhion. 
Men as well as things are in hke manner indebted. 
to the favour of this grand monargue. It is a phraſe 
commonly uſed in the polite world, that ſuch a perſon 
is in faſhion: nay, E myſelf have known an individual 
in faſhion, and then out of faſhion; and then in fa- 
thion again. Shakeſpeare hath ſhared both theſe 
fates in poetry, and ſo hath Mr Handel in muſic; 
fo hath my Lord Coke in law, and in phyfic the 
great Sydenham :- and as to politics and'rehgion, I 
am ſure every man's memory will ſuggeſt to himſelf 
very great maſters in both, even in the preſent age, 
who have been in the higheſt degree, both in and out 
of alles nn 379 nd; 10 M 
It is, therefore, the buſineſs of every man to ae. 
eommodate himſelf to the faſhion of the times; which 
if he neglects, he muſt not be ſurpriſed if th 
Ereateſt parts and abilities are totally diſregarded. "IF 


— 
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Socrates himſelf was to go to court in an antique dreſs, 
be would be neglected, or perhaps ridiculed ; or if 
old Hippocrates was to viſit the college of phyſicians, 
and.there talk the language of. his rr pew he. would 
be deſpiſed; the college, as Moliere lays, n al- 
tered all that at preſent. 
But of all mankind, there are ee whom it fas 
z ſolutely imports to comform to this golden rule as an 
author; by neglecting this, Milton himſelf lay long 
n obſcurity, and the world had nearly loſt: the belt 
poem which perhaps it hath ever ſeen. On the con- 
trary, by adhering, to it, Tom Durfey, whoſe name 
zs almoſt forgot, and many others wire are. quite for - 

5 notahl in cheir reſpective ages, 
And ate and were read very plentifully: by. _ Cc0- 
temporaries.. _ 
In ſtrict . to- this ſovereign power, being 
infor med by m y-bookſeller, a man of great. 
in his buſineſs, ha Eg greſant — — thing: 
but. r diet) „1 have determined to- conform my, 

to the ee talte. The number indeed of theſe 
writers at-ficlt a Httle. ſtaggered us both z.. but upon: 
peruſal of their works, — 1 had di two 
or three little imperfeRions in them all, which ſome : · 
what dininiſhed the force of this objection, and gave 
me hopes that che public will expel ſome * e 
make room for their betters. 5 
The firſt little imperfection 1 vx. is, 
that there is ſcarce a ſyllable of — 
them. If this be 1 to be à fault, it requires 
no. other evidence than themſelxves, and the perpetual 
contradictions which occur not only on comparing one 
with the other, but the pop gt h od as 
different days. 
24% There is no Saen i them; to prove this 
. Lappeal to their works. _ 
: There. is, in reality, Norknine in Thaw. * 
al And this alſo muſt be allowed by their readers, 
* which contain neither wit nor humour, 


3 Tad e, nor the leaſt importance, may be properly 
| 8 contain n: Such are the arrival of 9 
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E Mr who-was never heard of in bis life, &c. &. 


Nor will this appear ſtrange, if we conſider who 
are the authors of ſuch tracts; namely, the journey - 


Miſs——of great beauty and merit, and the death of 3 


men of - bookſellers, of his; I believe, much the 


ſame may be wy predicated, as of. theſe their pee 
dann 22 

But the encouragement with. els theſe fububoasc 
tions are read, may ſeem more ſtrange and more dif- 
ficult to be accounted for. And here { cannot- agree 
with my bookſeller, that their eminent badneſs re- 
commends them. The true reaſon is, I believe, un- . 
ply the ſame which I once heard an œconomiſt aſſign 
for the content and ſatisfaction with which his family 
_ drank water cyder, viz. becauſe they could procure 
no other liquor. Indeed | make no doubt, but that 
the underſtanding as well as the palate, though it 
may out of neceſſity ſwallow, the worls; in ent 
prefers the better. 

In this confidence, I Fas: reſolved. to 3 x | 
| public a-better entertainment than it. hath lately been 


dicted with; and as it is no great aſſurance in an 


Author to "think bimſelf capable of excelling ſuch 


. writings as have been mentioned above, ſo neither 


can he be called too ſanguine in promiſing himſelf 4 
more favourable reception from the ppdRe., ,, 
It is not uſual for us of ſuperior eminence in our 
. to hang out our names on the ſign - poſt; 
owever, to raiſe ſome expectation in the mind 
every reader, as well as to give a flight direction to 
thoſe conjectures which he will be apt to make on this 
occaſion, 1 fhall ſet down ſome few hints, by which 
2 ſagacious gueſſer may arrive at ſufficient e 5 
concerning W * 
And, firſt, 1 faithſully ola biw, that I ao not 8 
live within a mile of Grub- ſtreet; nor am I acquaint» 
ed with a ſingle inhabitant of that place. 
ally, Fam of no party; a word which I hope, by 
theſe my labours, to eradicate out of our conſtitution; 
this belies indeed the true ſource of, all ant evils 
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—— — will reap mauy advantages; for for 


Tama gentleman: à eire 


at che ſame time that he may 


friends, traduced with: ſcurrility, ſo he may expect; 
by means of my intercourſe with people of condition, 
to find here many articles of importance c : 
the affairs and tranſactions of the great world, (whic 


| can never reach the ears of vulgar news- writers) not | 


only in matters of ſtate and politics, but amu{ement, 


All routs, drums, and aſſemblies will fall under my 


immediate inſpection, and the adventures: which hap. 


pen at them, will be inſerted in my paper. v ith due 


regard, however, to the character I bere profeſs, and 


with geriet ene e eee ee nee 


4 


. 


Lernen. 


Laſih, As to my learning; knowledge, and other : 
| qualifications for the office: have. undertaken, 4 ſhall 
de filent, and leave the deciſion to my readerꝰs judgs 


ment; of whom i deſire no more than that he would 


not deſpiſe me before he is acquainted with me 
And to prevent this, as I have: already given 3 | 


account wwhat:1 am, ſo I ſhall proceed to thtow forth 


2 few hints av4o am; a matter commonly of the 
importance towards. che recommendation of | 


all works of literature. 


Fin, then, It is: very probabie banzurd n 


This I collect from my tile in writing, and knows 
ledge in polities. Again, it is as probable that I am 
the B—p of , 7 my -zeal- for the: proteſtant 


_ religion-. When 1 conſiders thefe, together with the 
wit and humour which will diffuſe themſt lues through 


= . it is more than poſſible I may be Lord 
e or at leaſt be may wave: harem. 

2, oi — — or all ef theſe e eee 
likely Mr 12, Mr D .— 2, Mr J. — , Me 


F-—g, 7— , or indeed auy other 2 Who 


bhath ever Mas bimſelf in the republic of 
letters. „„ „ 
This at leaſt i is very unde that Lorne: of: theſe 


gentlemen may contribute a ſhare of their abilities - 


— 


peruſe my „ with- 
out any danger of ſeeing himſelf, or any oft his © 


no wo A wood ww 3aatntn os. 


as” 8 
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1 ever appear in it inconſiſtent with decency, or the | 
1 religion and true civil intereſt of my country, 0 
D perſon, how great ſoever, need be aſhamed of bei 
imagined to have a part; unleſs he (ſhould be 
enough to be aſhamed of writing at all; that is, of 
having more ſenſe chan his neighbours, * com- 
municating it to them. 
| Leome now to e the only remaining ſity 
vi. the price, which ſis one third more than my co- 
ä nee weekly hiſtorians ſet on their labour. 
And here I might, with modeſty» enough, inſiſt, 
mat if Lam either hat or who I pretend to be, I 
hase ſufficient title to this diſtinction It is well 
- = known, that, among mechanics, a much larger ad- 
= 2 is often allowed only for a bn: name. 
genteel perſon would not be ful 
Ip any other than the moſt eminent in his trade, 
though he is -convinced he pays an additional price 
for ſo doing And Ihape the polite world, eſpeciallx 
when they conſider the regard to faſhion which I have 
above profeſſed, will not ſeruple to erer me ths fame : 
Pre-eminence, | 
But, in reality, bie Saran cheapeſt 8 which | 
was ever given to the public, both in quality, of 
which enough has been ſaid already, and in which 
light a ſhilling would, I apprehend, be a: more mo- 
derate priee that the three halfpence which is de- 
manded by ſome others. And, > (which my 
Fro hn chiefly inſiſts on) in quuntity; as I ſhall 
contain, he ſays, full chree times as many letters as 
the above-mentioned papers; and for Which reaſon 
he at firſt adviſed me to demand four pence at leaſt, 
for that one ninth part would be ſtill abated to be 
Public, To be ſerious; would defire my reader ta 
weigh fairly with himſelf, whether he doth not gain 
ſix times the knowledge and amuſement by my paper, 
compared to any other; and then I think he will 
have no difficulty. to determine in my ſavour. 
Indeed, the prudent part of mankind will be con- 
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: will contain every ching which i is worth their knows 
„ all others will become abſolately needleſs :: and 
1 AE: to their determination, whether three-penny- 
worth of truth and fenfe is not more worth their 
| purchaſing, than all the rubbiſh' and nonſenſe of the 
week. which will coſt them twenty times as much, 
In other words, is it not better to give their under- 
ſtanding an entertainment once a-week, than to ſur- 
open it every day with coarſe and homely fare? 
-I ſhall-conclude the whole in the words of the fair 
| and honeſt: tradeſman: Gentlemen, upon my word 
and honour, I can afford it no cheaper; and I be- 
I eve” there i is no 8 800 in town will ee ene F for 


| DAY, Versus, 13. 1745. 
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ſubject of converſation, in this town, dt is no 
wonder that what ſo abſolutely engages our waking 
thoughts ſhould: attend ns to the pillow, and repre- 
ſent to us in dreams or viſions thoſe ideas which fear 
had before ſuggeſted to our minds. 
It is natural, on all occaſions, to have ſome little 
attention to our private welfare, nor do i ever ho- 
nour the patriot leſs (I am ſure I confide in him 
much the mare) whoſe own good is involved in that 
of the public. I am not, therefore, aſhamed to 
give the public the following dream or viſion, though 
my own little affairs, and the private conſequences 
which the fucceſs of this 1 would produce to 
E Om the ee object Ne I N 
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the ſame time, there are few of my readers who will 
not find themſelves intereſted in ſome parts of it. 


Methought 1 was fitting in my Rudy, meditating 


for the good and entertainment of the public, with 


my two little children (as is my ufual courſe to ſuffer 
them) playing near me; when I heard a very hard 
knock at my door, and immediately afterwards ſeve- 
ral ill- looked raſcals burſt in upon me, one of whom 
ſeized me with great violence, ſaying, I was his pri- 
ſoner, and muſt go with him, I aſked him, for what 


offence? Have you the impudeuce to aſk that, ſaid 


he, when the words True Patriot lie now before you? 


I then bid him ſhew me his warrant. He anſwered, ? 


there it is, pointing to ſeveral men wie were in 
Highland dreſſes, with broad ſwords by their ſides. 


My children then ran towards me, and burſting into 


tears, expreſſed their concern for their poor papa. 
Upon which one of the ruffians ſeized my little boy. 
and pulling him from me, daſhed him againſt the 
ground; and all immediately -hurried me away out 
of my room and houſe, before I] could be ſenſible of 
the effects of this barbarity. 87 | 

My concern for my poor children, from whom I 


had been torn in the above manner, prevented me 
from taking much notice of any objects in the ſtreets 
through which I was dragged with many. inſults. 


Houſes burnt down, dead bodies of men, women, and 


children, ſtrewed every where as we paſſed, and great 
numbers of Highlanders, and Popiſh prieſts in their 
ſeveral habits, made, however, too forcible an im- 
preſſion on me to be unobſerved. | 73 


My guard now brought me to Newgate, where 
they were informed that goal was too full to admit a 
ſingle perſon more. 1 was then conducted to a large 
booth in Smuthficld, as | thought, where I was ſhut 
in with a great number of priſoners, amongſt whom 
were many of the moſt confiderabie per ſons in this 
kingdom. Two of theſe were in a very particular 


manner reviled by the Highland guards, (tor all the 


ſoldiers were in that dreſs) and theſe two I preſently 


recollected to be the A-chb- h- p of Y—k, and the 
d—p of Win er. . | 
Vor. IX. I LOR As 
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As there is great inconſiſtency of time and placy | 
in moſt dreams, I now found myſelf, by an unaccount- 
able tranſition, in a court which bore ſome reſemblance 


to the court of King's Bench; only a great croſs was 
erected in the middle; and inſtead of thoſe officers of 
guſtice who uſually attend that court, a number of 


| Juſtice declaring, it was his majeſty? S pleaſure, in all 


* 


Highlanders, with drawn ſwords, ſtood there as centi- 
nels; the judges too were perſons whoſe faces I had 
never ſeen before. I was obliged, I thought, to ſtand 
ſome time at the bar, before iny trial came on, the 


court being buſied in a cauſe where an abbot was 


plaintiff, in determining the boundaries of ſome abbey 
land, which they decided for the plaintiff, the chief 


doubtful cates, that Judgment thould be in favour of 


; the church. 


A charge of high-treaſon was then, I hea 
exhibited againſt me, for having writ in defence of 


his prefent majeſty King Gevrce, and my paper 
of the True Patriot was b mae in evidence againſt 


Me. 


Being called axis to make my defence, Linie | 
entirely on the ſtatute of Henry VII. by w 


ch all per- 


ſons are exempted from incurring the penalties of trea- 


ſon, in defence of the king de ſao. But the chief 


juſtice told me in broken Engliſh, that if I had ne 


bother plea, they ſhovld preſently over- rule that; for 


that his majeſty was reſolved to make an example of 


all who had any way i utes arcane in nn 


pohincnto his cauſe, 


Methdught I then replied, with a refoturion which 


I hope every Englifhman would exert on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, Thar THE LIFE OF NO MAN WAS WORTH 


PRESERVING LONGER THAN iT WAS TO BE DEFEND- 
ED BY THE KNOWN LAWS OF HIS COUNTRY ; and that 


if the king's arbitrary pleaſure was to be that law, 1 
Was indifferent what he determined er m- 


3 


The court having put it to the vote, «for no jury 
I thought, attended). and unanimouſly agreed that 1 


was guilty, ms to paſs * ſentence uſual in 


be . 
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u of high treaſon, bavin: firſt made many elogi- 


ums on the Pope, the Roman catholic religion, and 


the king who. was to ſupport both, and; _be- ſupported 
them. 

by was then A into the hoods of the execu- 

tioner, who Rood ready, and was ordered to allow me 

only three hours to confeſs myſelf and be reconciled 


to the church of Rome. Upon which a prieſt, whoſe 


face I remember to have ſeen at a place called 


an oratory, and who was, for his good ſervices, pre- 
ferred to be the ordinary of Newgate, immediately 
advanced, and began to revile me, ſaying, I was the 
wickedeſt heretick in the kingdom, and had exerted 
myſelf with more impudence againſt his majeſty-and 
his holineſs than any other perſon. whatſoever; but 
he added, as F had the good fortune to make ſowe 
atonement for my impiety by being hanged, if I would 
embrace his religion, confeſs myſelf, and receive abſo- 
lution, I might poſſibly, after ſome en in _ 
gatory, receive a final pardon. 

| was hence conducted into a dungeon, where, by 
a glimmering light, I ſaw many wretches my fellow- 


priſoners, who for various Crines were comets to 


various puniſhments, 

Among theſe appeared one in a very Ge plight, 
whom I very well knew, and who, the laſt time E 
ſaw him, appeared to live in great affluence and 
ſplendor. Upon my enquiring the reaſon of his being 
detained in that region of horror, he very frankly 
told me it was for ſtealing a loaf. He acknowledged 


the fact; but ſaid, he had been obliged to it for the 


relief of his indigent family. -I ſee, continued he, 
your ſurpriſe at this change of my fortune; but, you 
muſt know, my whole eſtate was in the funds, by the 
wiping out of which I was at once reduced to the con- 
dition in which you now ſee me. I roſe in the morn- 
ing with 40,000 1. I had a wife whom I tenderly lo- 


ved, and three blooming daughters. The eldeſt was 
within a week of her marriage, and I was to have 


paid down 10,000 l. with her. At noon I found a 


royal decree had reduced me to downright beggary. 


My FO hath loſt her marriage, and is gone 
| Ya: | diſtracted. 
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diſtracted. My wife is dead of a broken heart; and 
my poor girls have neither clothes to cover them, nos 


-- meat to feed them : ſo that 1 may truly ſay, 


Miſer, O miſer, omnia ademit 
Una dies infeſta mibi tot præmia vit. 


Here, methought, he ſtopt, and a flood of tears. 
guſhed from his eyes. I ſhould perhaps. have been a 
greater ſharer in his, ſorrow, had not the-conſideration 


of his children's ruin repreſented to me the ſunation. . 


of my own. Good. Gods! what were the agonies 1 
then felt, thoygh in a dream? Racks, wheels, gibbets, 


were no longer the objects. of terror. My children 


poſſeſſed my whole mind, and my fearful imagination 
run through every ſcene of horror which villains can 
act on their fellow-creatures. Sometimes I ſaw their 
helpleſs hands ſtruggling for a moment with a barba - 
rous cut-throat. Here | ſaw my poor boy, my whole 
ambition, the hopes and proſpect of my age, ſprawling 
on the floor, and weltering in his blood; there my. 
fancy painted my daughter, the: object of all my ten- 
derneſs, proſtituted even in ber infancy to the brutal 
Juſt of a ruffian, and then ſacrificed to his cruelty. 
Such were my terrors, when I was relieved from them 
by the welcome preſence of the executioner, who ſum- 
moned me immediately forth, telling me, ſince I had 
refuſed the aſſiſtance of the prieit, he could grant me 
no longer indulgence. . „ 3 
The firſt ſight which eccurred to me as I paſſed 
through the ſtreets, (for common. objeds totally eſcape 
the obſervation ofa man in my preſent temper of mind 
was a young lady of quality, and the greateſt beauty 
of this age, in the hands of two Highlanders, who were 
ſtruggling with each other for their booty. The love- 
ly prize, though her hair was diſhevelled and torn, 
her eyes ſwollen with tears, her face all pale, and ſome 
marks of blood, both on that and her breaſt, which 
was all naked and expoſed, retained ſtill ſufficient 
charms to diſcover herſelf to me, who have always 
beheld her with wonder and admiration. . Indeed 
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leis horror; nay, ſuch an eff 
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Ranpbe queſtioned whether perſed beauty loſes or ca- 


quires charms by diſtreſs. This ſight was matter of 


entertainment to my conductors, who, however, hur- 
ried me preſently from it, as I wiſh they had alſo from 
her ſcreams, which reached my ears to a great die 


dance. 


After ſuch a ſpeclacle as this, the dead bodies which 


lay every where in the ſtreets (for there had been, I 
| was told, a maſſacre the night before) ſcarce made 


any impreſſion ; nay, the very fires in which proteſt- 
ants were roaſting, were, in a ſenſe, objects of muck 

had this ſight wrought 
on my mind: which hath been always full of the ut- 


molt beanie for that charming ſex, that for a mo- 


ment it obliterated all concern for my children, from 


whom I was to be hurried for ever, without a farewel, 


or without knowing in what condition I left them; 


or indeed whether they had hitherto ſurvived the 
cruelty which now methought raged every where, 


with all the fury which rage, zeal, luſt, and wanton 
fierceneſs could inſpire into the bloody hearts of po- 
piſh prieſts, bigots, and barbarians. Of ſuch a ſcene 
my learned reader may fee a fine picture drawn by Si- 


livs Italicus, in his ſecond book, where he deſcribes the 


ſacking the brave 8 of San ene by a leſs lavage 


army. 
I then werks a prieſt admoniſh the executioner 


to exert the utmoſt rigour of my ſentence towards me z 


after which the ſame prieſt advancing forwards, and 
OY on a look of compaſſion, adviſed me, for the 

my ſoul, to embrace the holy communion. I 
gave him no anſwer, and he turned his back, thunder- 
ing forth curſes againit me, 

At length I arrived at the fatal place which pro- 
miſed me a ſpeedy end to all my ſufferings. Here, 
methuught, I ſaw a man who by his conntenance and 
actions expreſſed the higheſt degree of deſpair, He' 


ſtamped uich his feet, beat his face, tore his hair, and 


uttered rhe moſt horrid execrations. Upon rr ae, | 


into the circumſtances of this perſon, I was informe 


by one of the byltanders, that he was a nonjuror, who 
Bb 3 
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5 had lent conſiderable aſſiſtanee to the pretender's 4 


cauſe, out of principle; and was now lamenting the 
ecfſcquences which the ſucceſs of it had brought on 
ſuch honeſt gentlemen as myſelf. My informer add. 
ed, with a ſmile, the wiſe man expected his majeſty | 
would keep his word with heretics. 
The executioner then attempted to put the rope 
round my neck, when my little girl entered my bed- 
chamber, and put an end to my dream, by pulkng 
open my. eyes, and telling me that the taylor had 
brought home my cloaths for his majeſty's birth-day. 
The fight of my dear child, added to the name of 
that gracious prince, at once deprived me of every 
private and public fear; and the joy which now began 


to ariſe, being ſoon after heightened by confideration 
of the day, the ſound of bells, and the hurry which 


Prevailed every where from the eagerneſs of all forts 
of people to demonitrate their loyalty at this ſeaſon, 
gave me altogether as delightful a ſenſation as per- 
'haps the heart of man is capable of feeling; of which 
I have the pleaſure to know every reader muſt par- 
take, who hath had good -· nature enough to ſymꝑa- 


| __ with me in the rn part of this viſion. - 


—— 


"Ns 4. TUBSDAY, Novanaen 26, I745. 


sr collegia, pharmacopolæ, 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones ; hoc 2 omne © 


GM & JOE oft. Hox. 


HE Autbor of the Serious Addreſs to "hi Peo- 
ple of great Britain (a pamphlet which ought 


to be in every man's hands at this ſeaſon) hath incon- 


teſtably ſhewn the danger of this rebellion to all who 


have any regard for the proteſtant religion, or the 


We 
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We have further endeavoured, in our laſt paper, to 
ive a lively picture of the utter miſery and deſdlation 


it would introduce, and the inſecurity of our eſtates, 


perties, lives, and families, under the government - 
of an abſolute popiſh prince, (for abſolute he would 


| plainly be) introduced by. the conquering arms of 
France, Spain, and the Highlands. 


So that every good and worthy proteins in this 8 


nation, who is attached to his religion and liberties, 


or who hath any eſtate or property, either in church- 
lands or in the funds, (which includes almoſt every _ 
man who hath either eſtate or property in the king» 
dom) is concerned, in the higheſt Slag to oppolp | 
the preſent rebellion... 
I am however aware, that there yet remains a party 
to be ſpoken to, who are not ſtrictly concerned in point of 


intereſt in any of the preceding lights; I mean thoſe 


gentlemen who have no property, nor any regard ei- 
ther for the religion or liberty of their country. 

Now if I can make it appear, that thoſe perſons 
likewiſe are intereſted in oppoſing the pretender's 
cauſe, I think ve may then jnſtly conclude, he can- 
not have a ſingle partizan in this nation (the moſt 
bigotted Roman catholics excepted) who is jenſible 
enough to know his own good, 

And firſt, the moſt noble party of Py ee 


who have no religion, are molt heartily concerned to 


oppoſe the introduction of popery, which would ob- 


trude one on them, one not only inconſiſtent with 


free-thinking, but indeed with any thinking at all. 
How would a man of fpirit, whoſe principles are too 


elevated to worſhip the great Creator of the univerſe, 


ſubmit to pay his adoration to a rabble of ſaints, 


moſt of whom he would have been juſtly aſhamed to 
have kept company with while alive! 
But beſides the flaviſh doctrines which he muſt bi 


 heve, or, at leaſt, meanly pretend to believe, how 
would a genius, who cannot conform to the little acts 

of decency required by a proteſtant church, ſupport 
the faviſh a of auricular 3 penance, 


— | 


* TR E TRUE! —_— 


ated — the — of Ros Ge | 
3 whereas the faid theowhinhers — long 
rded it as an intolerable grievance, thar a certain 
Corp of men called par/2xs ſhould, for the uſeleſs ſer- 
vices of praying, preaching, catechiſing and inſtruct- 
ing the people, receive a certain fixed ſtipend from 
the public, which the law fooliſhly allows them to call 
their own: how would theſe men brook the reſtora- 
tion of abbey-lands, impropriations, and the number. 
lieſs flowers which the reformation hath lopped off 
from the church, and which the re. eſtabliſnment of 
Pr. would moſt infallibly reſtore to t. 

Again, there are many worthy perſons who, though 
very little concerned for the true liberty of their 
country, have, however, the utmoſt reſpect for what 
is by ſeveral miſtaken for it, I mean licentiouſneſs, or 
a free power of abuſing the king, miniſtry, and ay 
thing great, noble, and ſolemn; 

The impunity with which this liberty hath been of 
late years practiſed, muſt. be acknowledged by every 
man of the leait eandour. Indeed to ſuch a degree, 
that power and government, inſtead of 'being objects 


ol reverence and terror, have been ſet up as the butts 


of ridicule and buffoonry, as if they were only in- 
tended to be laughed at by the people. 
f Now this is a liberty which hath only flouriſhed 
under this royal family. His preſent majeſty, as he 
' hath leſs deſerved: than his predeceſſors to be the ob- 
ject of it, fo he hath ſupported it with more dignity 
and contempt than they have done: but how impa- 
tient the pretender will be under this liberty, and 
how certainly he will aboliſh it, may be concluded, 
not only from the abſolute power which he infallibly 
brings with him ; but from the many ears and noſes 
which his family, without ſuch power, have, hereto- 
fore, ſacrificed on theſe occaſions. - 
And this is a loſs not only to be deplored 05 thoſe 


men of genius, who have exerted and may exert their 


great talents this way. There are many who, without 


capacity of writing, have that of —_— 9 
ave 
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E done at utmoſt to ſupport and encourage ſuch 
authors and their works. Theſe will loſe their fa- 


' yourite amuſement, all thoſe laughs and ſhrugs which 


they have formerly vented at the .. of their aſu- 


riors. 
But if theſe concerns ſhould appear chimerical, I 


come now to pecuniary conſiderations; to a: large 


body of men whoſe whole. trade would be ruined by 


this man's ſucceſs. The reader will be perhaps in 
doubt what trade can be carried on by ſuch perſons 
as | have deſcribed in the beginning of this paper: 
how much more will he be ſurpriſed to hear, that it 


is the principal trade which of late years hath been 
carried on in this kingdom. To keep him therefore 
no longer in ſuſpence, I mean the honeſt method of 
felling ourfelves, which hath flouriſhed ſo notably 


- 


for a long time among us. A buſineſs which I have 


_ ventured to call honeſt, notwithſtanding. the ol c- 
tions raiſed. by weak and ſcrupulous: people againft- 


it. 
I know indeed. many anſwers have been given to 


theſe objections by a late phihſopher of great emi- 


nence, and by the followers of his ſchool; ſuch as, 


that all mankind are raſcals ; that they are only to be 
. governed by corruption, &c. But to lay the truth, there 


is no occaſion of having recourſe to theſe deep and 
obſcure doctrines- for this purpoſe; there is a much 


fuller and plainer anſwer to be given, and which is 


founded on principles the very reverſe of thole which 
were taught in this ſchool, namely, the principles of 
common ſenſe and common honeſty; for if it be grant- 


ed, as ſurely it will be, that we are freemen, we have 


certainly a right to ourſelves; and whatever we have 
a right to, we have alſo a right to ſelk And per- 
haps it was a donbt in that great philoſopher, awhee 
ther wwe were freemen or no, that led him into Wale 
doctrines I have mentioned. 

Now this trade, by which alone ſo many honey 
have got an honeſt livelihood for themſelves and fami- 
lies, muſt be totally ruined ; for if this nation ſhould 


be once cpllared; it would be impoſſible for an honeſt 


man 
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man to carry on this buſineſs any longer. A freeman 


(as hath: been proved). may jultly fell himſelf, but a 


flave cannot. 


T dts 


2s to offer at carrying on this trade in an enſlaved 
country, -contrary to all the rules of | honeſty, and all 


the moſt ſolemn ties of flavery, yet who would buy : 
him? The reaſons againſt ſuch a purchaſe are too 


obvious to be mentioned. Indeed we may ſay in 
neral, that as it is diſhoneſt in a ſſave to ſell, ſo it b 


as fooliſh in a flave to buy; for as the one hath no 


Property to part with, ſo neither ean the other acquire 


any. 
For theſe reaſons, I binde is bi the interest of 


all that part of the nation, to whom I have addreſſed 
. myſelf in the beginning of this paper, to exclude po- 
pery and arbitrary power. 


There is, however, one objection mhinh I foreſee 
may and will be made to this conclufion ; and that 


is, whereas the eſtates of all the lerds aud commons 
of this kingdom will be forfeited, and at the diſpoſal 


of the conqueror, and the perſonal fortunes of all 
others, will, in the confuſion, at leaſt} be liable to 
plunder, that ſuch honeſt gentlemen may have a ſuf . 


| ficient chance abundantly to repair or compenſate all 
their loſſes. 


| own there is ſomething very plauſible in this ar- 
ment, and it might perhaps have great force, if 
the pretender's ſon had landed in England as he did 


in Scotland; and had been pleaſed to place that con- 


fidence in an Engliſh rabble, with which he hath 
vouchſafed rather to honour theſe Highland banditti. 
In this cafe, I grant, no man could juſtly: have been 


blamed who had fixed the eyes of his affection on his 


neighbour's eſtate, - gardens, houſe, purſe, wife, or 


daughter, for joining the young man's cauſe, provid- 


ed the ſucceſs of it had been probable: ſuch a beha- 
viour would then have been highly conſiſtent with all 


the rules taught in that ſchool of philoſophy above- 


mentioned, and none but a muſty moraliſt, for whoſe 


doctrine great men have doubtleſs an adequate con- 
* * have condemned it. 


But 
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But the fact is otherwiſe : : The Highlanders are 
thoſe to whom he muſt owe any ſucceſs he may attain 


Z thele are therefore to be ſerved before you; and 1 


eaſily refer to your own conſideration, Shen Rome, 
and France, and Spain, are repaid their demands, 


when a vaſt army of hungry Highlanders, and a lar- 


ger army of as hungry prieſts, are fatisfied, how miſer- 
able a pittance will remain to your fhare.. Indeed 
ſo ſmall a one muſt this be, that the greateſt adept in 


our philoſo- political ſchool would think it ſcarce worth 


his while to facrifice his conſcience to the certainty of \ 
obtaining It. 

' Theſe latter a 1 earneſtly recommend | 
to the moſt ſerious attention of the (gentlemen tor 


whoſe uſe this paper is calculated; and I am certain | 


that any argument for the pretenderꝰs cauſe, drawn 
from the hopes of plundering their neighbours (witk 
which perhaps ſome honeſt men have too fondly flat- 
tered themſelves) will have very little weight with any 
perſon. Nay, I muſt remind them, that they will not 
be ſuffered to rifle the very churches themſelves, upon 
whoſe ſmall riches moſt probably the ſaid e 
have caſt their eyes. 

It appears then that none will be, or can be gain- 


ers by this rebellion but Popiſh prieſts and Highland- 


ers; and I have too good an opinion of my country to 


apprehend that her religion, liberties and ae a 


can ever be e by ſuch adverſaries. 
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To the TRUE PATRIOT. 


My worthy friend, 
Received your paper, intitled the — Pink 


numbers one and two, inclofed in the franks of 
my great and moſt honoured patron, for which { 
Have the higheſt thanks to you both. I am delighted, 
and that greatly, with many paſſages in theſe papers, 
The moderation which you profeſs towards all par- 
ties, perfectly becomes a Chriftian. Indeed I have al. 
ways thought, that moderation in the ſhepherd was 
the beſt, if not only, way to bring home all the ſtrag- 
gling {ſheep to his flock. I have intimated this at 
the veſtry, and even at viſitation before the archdea- 
Con: 1 a 


Sed Caſſandræ non creditum oft. 


T like your method of placing a motto from the 
claſſics at the head of every paper. It muſt give 
ſome encouragement to your readers, that the author 
underſtands (at leaft) one line of Latin, which is per- 
Haps more than can be ſafely e of every vri- 
ter in this age. 

You deſire me, Sir, to write you ſomething proper 
to be ſeen, et guidem, by the public; as therefore 2 
ſubje& worthy their moſt ſerious attention now offers 

ſtſelf, viz, The enſuing faſt ordained by authority, 
1 have communicated my thoughts to you thereon, 
which you my ſuppreſs or publicate * you think 
meet. 
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— r, 
Having firſt prayed to the gods for ſueceſs.” 

As it is impoſſible for any man to reflect ſerionfly 
on the progreſs of the preſent unnatural rebellion, 
without imputing ſuch unparallePd ſucceſs to ſome 
other cauſe than has yet appeared ſome other ſtrength 
than what any viſible human means hath placed in the 
hands of the rebels; fo will it be extremely difficult 
to aſſign any adequate cauſe whatſoever, without re- 


iot, W curring to one, of whoſe great efficacy we have fre - 
s of quent examples in ſacred hiitory.. I mean the juſt 
h 1 judgment of God againſt an offending people — 
ted, And that this is really fo, we may conclade from 
ders. theſe two conſidlerations: r, From the rapidity of 
par- the rebels progreſs, fo unaccountable from all human 
al. means; for can hiſtory produce an inſtance parallel 
was to this, of ſix or ſeven men landing in a great and 


powerful nation, in oppoſition to the inchnation of 
is at the people, in defiance of a vaſt and mighty army? 
dea - {for though the greater part of this army was not 
cdden in the kingdom, it was fo nearly within call 
that every man of them might, within the compaſs 
of a few days or weeks at fartheit, have been brought 

| Home and landed in any part of it.) if we conſider, 
I fay, this handful of men Janding in'the moſt de- 
Swe folate corner, among a ſet of poor, naked, hungry, 
thor diſarmed flaves, abiding there with ' impunity, till 
Per Bi they had, as it were, in the face of a large body of 
Wr. his majeity's troops, collected a kind of army. or ra- 
ther rabble, together; if we view this army intimi- 
ropet i dating the king's forces from approaching them by 
their ſituation; ſoon afterwards quitting that fi- 
offer tuation, marching directly up to the northern ca- 
ority, pital, and entering it without ſurpriſe or without 
eon, a blow. If we again view this häalf- armed, half- 
think diſciplined mob, without the aflitance of a ſingle 
| piece of artillery, march ap to, attack, and /mite'® - 
N ſuperior number of the king's regular troops, with 
onA. WM £20000 in their front to defend thein, - If we conſider 
«Vot. DC: oo them 
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5 hem returning from this complete victory to the ca. 
pital, which they had before taken; there remaining, 
for near-twelve months, in contempt of twelve millions 
of people, above a hundred thouſand of which have 
arms in their hands, and one half of theſe the beſt 
troops in Europe. If we conſider them afterwards, 
at the approach of a large army, under a general of 
great experience and approved merit, bending their 
courſe, though not in a direct line, towards this ar- 
my: and then, by long and painſul marches, over 
almoſt inacceflible mountains, through the wok. of of 
roads, in the worſt of ſeaſons: by thoſe means, 1 
fay, flipping that army, and leaving it behind chem. 
If we view them next march on towards another ar- 
my ſtill greater, under a young, brave, vigilant, and 
indefatigable prince, who were advancing in cheir 
front to net, i 85: the others were in their rear to 
- purſue them, If we conſider, I ſay, theſe Bandit 
not yet increaſed to full 6060, and above a third of 
theſe old men and boys, not to be depended on, pro- 
ceeding without a check, through a long tra& of 
country, through many towns and cities, which they 
| plundered, at leaſt to a degree, up within a few 
miles of this third army, ſent to oppoſe them; then, 
by the advantage of a dark night, paſſing by this 
army likewiſe, and by a moſt incredible march  get- 
ting between that and the metropolis, into which they 
ſtruck a terror ſcarce to be credited; though, be- 


_ fades the two armies at their heels, then: was ſtill one 
in this very metropolis infinitely ſuperior to theſe 


rebels, not only in arms and diſcipline, but in num- 
bers. Who, I ſay, can conſider ſuch things as theſe, 
and retain the leaſt doubt; whether he ſhall impute 
them to a judgment inflicted on this ſinful nation; 
eſpecially when, in the ſecond place, we muſt allow 
ſuch judgment to be molt undoubtedly our due? 
To run through every ſpecies of crimes with 
5 which our Sodom abounds, would fill your whole 
er. Indeed ſuch monſtrous impieties and iniqui- 
ties have I both ſeen and heard of within theſe three 


* years, during my . in what is called 1 
5 |" 
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world, particularly the laſt winter; while I tarried im 
the great city, that while L verily believe we are 
the fillieft nation under heaven in every other light, 


we are wiſer then Sodom in wickedneſs. If we would 


avoid therefore, that final judgment which was de- 

nounced againſt that city: if we would aveid that 
total deſtruction, with which we are threatened not 
remotely and at a diſtance, but immediately and at 
hand; if we would pacify that ph, mi which 
bath already begun to operate by ſending rebels, 


foreign enemies, peſtilence the forerunner of famine, 


and poverty among us: if we would pacify that ven- 


geance which ſeems already bent to our deſtruction, 


by breathing the breath of folly, as well as perfidy, 


into the nottrils of the great; what have we to do, 
but to ſet about THERE works recommended by the 
wiſe and pioug, though Heathen phfoſopher, in my 


motto? And what is rns work, but a thorough 


amendment of our lives, a perfect alteration of our 
ways? But before we begin this, let us, in obedience 
to the rule of that philoſopher preſcribed. above, firſt 
apply ourſelves by faſting and prayer ts the throne of 
oftended grace. My lords the biſhops have wiſely 
ſet apart a particular day for this ſolemn ſervice. A 
day, which 1 hope will be kept univerſally through 
this kingdom with. all thoſe marks of true piety and 
repentance, which our preſent dreadful ſituation de- 
wands. Indeed the wretch whoſe hard heart is not 
feriouſly im earneſt on this occaſion, deſerves no more 
the appellation of a good Engliſhman, than of a good 
ehurchman, or a true Chriſtian. All ſeber and wiſe 
nations have in times of public danger inſtituted 
eertain ſolemn ſacrifices to their gpds ; now the Chri- 
ſian ſacrifices are thoſe of faſting and prayer; and if 

ever theſe were in a more extraordinary manner ne- 
eeſſary, it is ſurely now, when the leaſt reflection muſt 


convince us that we do in ſo eminent a manner de- 


ſerve the judgment of God, and when we have ſa 
much reaſon to apprehend ig is coming upon us, 1 


| hope therefore, (I repeat it once more) that this day 


will be kept by us. ALL, in the molt ſolemn manner, 
and that not a man will dare refuſe complying with 
| | EL, a on thoſe 


thoſe duties which the ſtate requires of us: but 1 
mult, at the ſame time, recommend to my country. 
men a caution, that they would not miſtake 72 
wort itſelf for what is only the beginning of, or 
preface to it. Let them not vainly imagine, that 
when they have faſted and prayed for a day, nay, 
even for an age, that THE work is done. It is a 
total amendment of life, a total change of manners, 
which can bring THE work to a conclufion, or pro- 
duce any good effects from it. Here again, to give 
particular inſtances would be to enumerate all tboſe 
vices which I have already declined reeounting, and 
would be too prolix. They are known, they are ob- 
vious; and few men who reſolve to amend their lives, 
will, I believe, want any aſſiſtance to diſcover what 
parts of them land in need of amendment. I ſhall, 
however, point out two or three particulars,” which 
I the rather ſingle out, + becauſe 1 have heard, that 
there are ſome who diſpute whether they are really 
vices or no, though every polity as well as the chri- 
ſtian have agreed in condemning them as ſuch. The 
Grit of theſe is lying. The devil himſelf is, in ſcrip- 
ture, ſaid to be the father of lies; and liars are per- 
Haps Tome of the vileſt and wickedeſt children he has. 
Nay, I think the morals of all civilized nations have 
denied even the character of a (gentleman to a har. 
So heinous is this vice, that it has not only ſtigma» 
tized particular perſons, but whole communities with 
infamy. And yet have we not perſons, ay, and very 
great perſons too, ſo famous for it, that their eredit 
is a jeſt, and their words mere wind? I need not 
point them out, for they take ſufficient care to point 
out themſelves. Luxury is a ſecond vice, which is fo 
far from being acknowledged as criminal, that it is 
oltentatiouſly affected. Now this is not only a vice 
jn itſelf, but it is in reality a privation of all virtue. 
For firſt, in lower fortunes it prevents men from being 
boneſt; and, in higher ſituations, it excludes that vir- 
tue withont which no man can be a Chriſtian, namely, 
Charity. For as ſurely as charity covereth a multi- 
tude of ſins, ſo muſt a multitude of diſhes, re ave 
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_ jewels, honſes, horſes, ſervants, &c. cover all cha- 
rity. I remember dining laſt winter at = great man's 
table, where we had among. many others one diſh, 
e expence of which would have provided very li- 
be for a poor family a whole twelvemonth. In 
rt, I never ſaw, during my abode in the great city, 

a fingle man, who gave me reaſon to think that he: 
would have enabled. himſelf. to be charitable, by re- 
trenching the moſt idle ſuperfiuity: of his expence. 
Perhaps the large ſubſcriptions which have prevailed 
all over the kingdom at this ſeaſon, may be urged. 
as an inſtance of charity. To this I, anſwer, in the 
words of a very great and generous friend of mine, 
who diſelaimed all merit from a very liberal. ſubſcrip- - 
tion, ſaying, *© It was rather ſenfe than goodneſs, to 
« ſacrifice a ſmall part for the ſecurity of: the whole.“ 
Now true charity is of another kind, it has no felf- 

intereſted motives, purſues no- immediate return nor 
worldly good, well knowing that it is laymg up 4 
much ſurer and much greater reward for itſelf But, 

indeed, who wonders: that men are ſo backward nt 

_ facrificing any of their wealth to their conſciences; 

who before had ſacrificed their. conſciences to their ac= + 

quiſition of that very: wealth. Can. we expect to find 
charity. in an age, when ſcarce any refuſe to own the- 

_ moſt proſſigate rapaciouſneſs? when no man is a- 

| ſhamed of avowing the purſuit of riches through eve- | 
ry dirty road and track? To ſpeak out, in an age- Y 

when every thing is venal ; and when there is ſcarce- nn 
one among the mighty who would not be equally a- 
ſhamed at being thought not to ſet /ome grice on him- 
ſelf, as he would at being imagined to ſet too low a 
one. This is an aſſertion whoſe truth is too welt 
known. Indeed my four years knowledge of the world 
hath ſcarce furniſhed me with examples of any other: | g 
kind. I believe I have already exceeded my portion | 
of hour glaſs; I ſhall therefore reſerve what I have. | 
farther to ſay on this ſubje& to ſome. other opportu» 
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'T HE following letter came attended wit a ſmall 
preſent of Bologna ſauſages, N aples 7 F lo- 


; 12 8 yl, and a paper of maccaronĩ. l 


. r Stanton Sas, | 


40 Me be inform, dat 2 be de Patrist- d ie to | 
+ fay,. van parſon Who take part vor de muny; 
now, Sar, dat be commodity me did forget to bring 


_ 
«6 
* Over vid me; but ven me ave got one two touſand 
= 
Sc 


| pound me fal ſend you ſum ; me deſire darefor, dat 
you would rite ſumting to recommend de opera, or 


« fool as me did cum, and dey will laff at me for 
«« bring no muny from an — mom _ _ lo 


7" D for ſong. 


e Me be, e „ Og 
TT « Of) your excellence, de moſt humble ſelare, 


4 Gio CanTiLEnA,” 


Thou ough 1 bs no means admit that character of pa- 


triotiſm which the ſignior hath conceived, whether 


in Italy or England I will not determine, yet as 1 


think it one part of integrity to dare oppoſe popular 
clamour, J ſhall, in compliance with my good friend, 
and in return for his kind preſent, offer fuch thoughts 


as occur to me in favour of a diverfion, againſt which 


ſo much diſgult ſeems to prevail at this ſeaſon. 


And in the firſt place, I think it ſhould be con- 


| Hdered, that theſe poor Italians, whofe property is 
their throats, did not come over of their own accord; 


Hut were invited hither, Nor is the rebellion a ſuſb- 


_ cient excuſe to ſend them back unrewarded, fince the 
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and diſtreſs of this nation, even Kita this 
rebellion, - occalioned by debts, wars, and almoſt e- 


very public ealamity, muſt have deterred any perſons 5 
from ſuch an undertaking, who. had not. reſolved to 
| have an opera at any rate, and in any ſituation. 


But perhaps this melancholy ſituation of our affairs 


was a principal reaſon for the introduction of this 


opera. Is any thing more proper to ſoften and com- 
poſe the mind in misfortunes than muſic? Hath it 


not always been found the moſt effectual remedy in 


grief? and was accordingly uſed as ſuch by the great 


Nero, to calm and compoſe the agonies of his mind, 
while his own city was in flames; and Homer informs 


us, that Achilles uſed to aſſuage the wrath and im» 
petuoſity of his temper by the muſic which old Chi- 


ron had taught him. Nay, it hath been preſeribed, 
by phyſicians, as a medicine for a, diſeaſed mind; 
ond we are told by Joſephus, that When Saul was 


« agitated with fits, like a dæmoniac, his phyſicians 
« not being able 15 give any natural or pbilaſaphical 
% account: of the diftemper, only advifed the having 


« ſomebody about him that could ſing and play up- 


« on the harp well, that might be ready at hand to 
« give him the diverſion of an hymn or air. This 
advice was taken, and David ſent for, che by his 
voice and harp cured the patient“. 
The great power over the paſſions, which. öde ane 


cient philoſophers aſſigned to muſic is almoſt tco 


well known- to be mentioned. Socrates learned te 
dag, in his old age. Plato had ſo high. an opinion 
of muſic, that he conſidered the application of it to 


amuſement only, as a high perverſion, of its inſtitu» 


tion: for he imagined it given by the gods to men for 
much more divine and noble purpoſes. And Pytha- 


goras (to mention. no more) is known to have held, 
that virtue, peace, health, and all other good things, 
was nothing but harmony. Hence perhaps aroſe 
that notion maintained by ſome of the Greeks, 


ſrom obſerving the ſympathy between them, that 


the ſoul of 4 man was ampere very like the found _ 
u fiddle, pn 
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| fidered as a matter of little conſequence in thoſe 
eompoſitions) may lend ſome aſſiſtance; as ſuppoſe; 
for inſtance, the famous opera in Which the cele- 
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And this power muſic is not only eine of r. 
cfuly to allay and compoſe, it is altogether as effica. 
cious in roufing and animating the paſſions. Thus 


Tenophantus is recorded to have incited Alexander 
to arms with his muſic. ' And Plutarch, in his Laco- 


nic Apothegms, tells us, that Ageſilaus being aſked, 
why the Spartans marched (or rather danced) up tg 
the emeny to ſome tune, anſwered, that muſic diſco- 


vered the brave man from the ound: for thoſe ſame 


notes which made the eyes of the valiant ſparkle with 


- fire, overſpread the timorous face wich palcueſs, and: 


22 other mark of terror. 4 
This, therefore, is a ſecond good. reaſons for an; 
opera at prefent, provided the muſic be: properly 


He adapted to the times, be chiefly martial, and eonſiſt 
moſtly of | trumpets and kettle - drums. Fhe ſubje& 


likewiſe of the drama (though that is generally con. 


brated Nicolini formerly killed a lion with, ſo much 
bravery, ſhould be revived on this occafion. Such 


gan example would almoſt animate the ladies, nay, 


even the beaus, to take up arms in Freren of their 
country. 

And what are the objeaions which: bor de 
enemies make to this entertainment? 

Firſt, T apprehend it hath been ſaid, that the ſofts 
neſs of Italian mufic is calculated to enervate the 
mind. This hath been obviated already : but ad» 
mitting the objection true, where is its validity, when 

we conſider of what perſons the audiences will be 


poſed? for not only the common ſoldiers, but 


all inferior officers, are excluded by the price. In- 
deed the audience at an opera conſiſts chiefly of fine 


gentlemen, fine ladies, and their ſervants, and ex- 


pt a few general officers, whoſe courage we ought 


to imagine ſuperior to the power of a languiſhing air, 
| ſcarce a perſon is ever preſent, who is likely to ſee a2 


camp, or handle a muſquet; unleſs the dev by. 
being regulated as above, ſhould inſpire a 
wor into them. 


* 


Setcadly 


— 


TUR. 


much the greater part are reduced to the molt, miſe- 
rable degrees of want and neceſſity, is an argument 


| of moſt abandoned extrava A4 and indecent Pro- | 


fligacy, ſcarce to be. 2 by oP aer 


This, I conceive, is the pat 4 von on which. our at 


hiſtor 3 7 
verſaries principally rely. I Ihall apply myielf, an. 


fore, in a very particular manner, to anſwer it. 


And here I muſt premiſe, that this objection: pro- 
ceeeds on a tacits admiſſion of what is by no means 


true, viz. That the, ſums expended on an opera tubs 
feription would otherwiſe be employed in the publie 


ſervice of the nation, or at leaſt in private: wwe ts 
ſome of the numberleſs objects of it. 


But this would certainly not be e 2 the 
perſon. who could think of promoting ſuch a -dixers 


| fioa in the midſt of ſo much calamity, muſt. have 
neither heart nor head good enough to feel the diſ- 
treſſes of a fellow-creature, much leſs to relieve them; 
und ſurely it cannot be ſuppoſed, that theſe people 
will advance any thing in defence of bis wmajeſty, 


when they fly in his ſacred face, by attempting an 


opera, though he hath himſelf — I am groſsly 


milinformed) been Pleaſed to e it is not now a 


time for operas. 


Mie muſt 3 e that this money; if 


not exhauſted for the preſent good purpoſe, would 


either remain dormant in the purſe of its owner, 
or would otherwiſe be ſacrificed at cards, or laviſhed 
on ſome leſs innocent article of luxury or wantenneſs. 

The expence then of this entertainment, however 


great it ſhould be, will not injure: the public. On 


the contrary, ſuch will be its political utility, that 
I queſtion whether this opera may not preſerve the 


mation 1 


For, in the firſt place, can any. thing tend more to 


raiſe the public credit abroad, or ſo effeually to 


refute. the en of thoſe enemies, „ who have en- 
e deavoured 
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Secondly, i it is ſaid, that the immoderate expence 
of this diverſion, at a ſeaſon when poverty ſpreads 
its black banner over the whole natien, and when - 
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—— repreſent us in a bankrupt condition; 
than this very undertaking. It hath been eſteemed 
a maſter ſtroke of Roman policy, as well as greatneſs, * 
that in their higheſt diſtreſs, they endeavoured by all 
kinds of art, to inſinuate their great ſtrength, and 
aſſert their independency; for which purpoſe was that 
ever memorable puff, with which they refuſed the 
preſents of King Hiero, —_ the battle = Thraſi- 
mene. 
I cannot help regarding our ſending for a. troop of 
Ttalian lingers, in this time of diſtreis, as a ſtate puff 
of the ſame kind. Indeed I am convinced it was 
done with this deſign: for are not the very perſons 
Who are the forwardeſt in promoting this diverfion, 
courtiers, and conſequently friends to the preſent 
'eftabliſhment ? Are they not people of fortune, and 
therefore highly intereſted in the preſervation of na- 
tional credit? Nor can I help obſerving as a proof 
of the policy of this meaſure, anoth piece ob ſtats 
$ - - matt; tending to ſhew our great inward ſtrength and | 
ſecurity; for while we ſent for this troop: of fingers. 
into England, we left ſeveral troops of our ſoldiers | 
abroad. And in what part of Europe could this 
policy be played off with ſuch advantage as in Italy, 
where our principal enemies reſide, and where the 
ſeheme of our deſtruction is ſuppoſed to have been 
laid? The ſucceſs: with which this ſcheme hath been 
arrended, muit have anſwered our expectation, fince 
it is apparent, by the arrival of theſe ſingers, that they 
are fairly talen in, and impoſed upon to e we £ 
have itil} as much money as ever. 
In this light then the opera and thoſe who encon- 
rage it will deſerve our higheſt encomiums, and the 
ſubſcription to it may be ranked with the other pub- 
lic ſubſcriptions at this feaſon, And in this light 
we onght to ſee the intention of thoſe who have 
promoted it, for the reaſons above-mentioned ; to 
which 1 will add the humane maxim, of always aſ- 
Aigning the beſt motive paikble to the actions of Lech 
GG . 
But, on the . ſhould we * ſo rund to 
— any ſuch good purpoſe to be at the bottom ; 


* . * 
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ſeot from the moſt depraved levity of mind, an utter 


draw advantages from our opera, though I muſt own 
could be ſcarce ſanguine enough to derive them 


from deſign. For couid it be imagined of any nation, 
at ſuch a ſeaſon of danger and diſtreſs, (which I de- 
cline painting at length, as the picture is diſagreeable, 


and already ſufficiently known) that conſiderable num- 


| bers of the inhabitants, inſtead of contributing all the 
aͤſſiſtance in their ſeveral capacities to the public, ſhould 


: 0 ſhould we derive this deſire of an opera at pre- 
inſenſibility of publie good or evil, yet we may ſtill 


employ their time and their money in endeavouring to 


promote an expenſive foreign diverſica, compoſed of 
all the ingredients of ſoftneſs and luxury, ſuch a na- 


tion would not be worth invading. : No powerful 
prince could look on ſuch a people with any eyes of 


and debaucking their morals. : E 
Such a nation could inſpire no other ideas into its 
neighbours, than thoſe of contempt and ridicule. We 


-onght, to be conſidered as the filly ſwan, whoſe laſt 


breath goes out in a cantata. And as nothing but 
wanton cruelty could move any power to attack us, ſo 


word the conqueſt of us be no leſs infamous than bar- 
barous; and we ſhould from the ſame reaſon, be as 
ſafe in the neighbourhood of France, as the little com- 
monw ealth of Lucca was in that of her great ſiſter 


Nene... 8 


fear or jealouſy, nor no wiſe one would ſend his ſub- 
jects among chem, for fear of enervating their minds; 


For all theſe reaſons I am for an opera: but I muſt 


then inſiſt on it, that we ſtrike up immediately, other- 
wiſe I muſt deſire that ghoſt of an advertiſement, call- 


mg for latter payment from the ſubſcribers, which 


haih haunted the public papers this month, without 


having, (as it ſeems) been ſpoken to by any one, to 


 dijappear immediately: for I would by no means have 


all Europe imagine, that e want nothing to eſtabliſh | 


our opera at preſent, but money. 
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„ Faptter, quem ne 0 urbis aries imperit 
= | — nominamus: Hunc et Huus fotos a tuir aris 
= - | 2 templits, 4 fectit urbis ac manibus, a vita 
uniſque” civium omnium arcebis : et omnes bono- 


rum inimicos, hoftes patriæ, latrones Italiæ, ſeelerum | 


inter Je ac nefaria ſocietate confunttos #ternis 
ene, vor W que mactabis, 
e L Catil. 


To the TRUE PATR or. 
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Dear Sir, ”y 6.3 Dee 14. 1717 


VHOUGH' I Mer on a ſmall n in great ob. 
| ſcurity, yet I cannot but be intereſted in our 
' preſent tronbles. My thoughts ſometimes lead me to 

meditate, what we are likely to expect, ſhould ſucceſs | 


attend the preſent ravagers of our country Nay, 1 
have even gone ſo far as to ſuppoſe them actual victors, 
and have in this light framed an imaginary journal of 


dream. 
The perſon of wy drama or Prang. I ſuppoſe to 


city. | 


* 


January 7, 1746. 


VIS day this ſuppoſed conqueror was proclaimed 
at Stocks Market, amidit the loud acclamations 
of 1 and friars. I was enabled. from my 
own windows, to view this ceremony; Walbrook 
_ the Manſion houſe, and ſeveral others adjoin- 
having been burnt and razed in che maſſacre of 

la week. W O-Blaze, an Iriſh dominican, r 
upon the occaſion a ſpeech out of a paper, which he 
filed an extempore addreſs. Melancholy as IJ was, 


I could not help fniling at one of his expreſſions, 
4 1 - _ when 


events, with which 1 here preſent you, as with A waking 


be an honeſt AVER, neun! in the oy oy of the, 
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8 Shen ſpeaking of the new year, be? talked of Fanus's 
x faces; each of which looked both backward and fore 


7 4 ward. | 
2 Jan. 2. A proclamation iſſued Fs 00 free parliament | 


{according to the deelaration) to meet the 2oth in- 


i ſtant, The twelve judges removed, and twelve new 
Ti ones appointed, ſome of whom had ſcarce ever been in 
a Weitminiter-hall before | 
Je Jan. 3. Qneen Anne's ſtatue in St Paul's ee. | 
1 yard taken away, and a —_ crucifix erected in its 
is room. 
| Jan. 4, 5. 6. The caſh, transfer books, &c. remo- 
ved to the Tower, from the Bank, South - ſea, and 
India-houſes, which 6 tis reported) are to be turned 
into convents. | 
Jan. 10. Three anabaptiſts e to Newgate, 
5. for pulling down the crucifix in St Paul's church- 
. yard. | 
w 2 Jan. 12. Being the firſt Sunday after 3 
to father Mac- dagger, the royal confeſſor, preached at 
fs St James's ——1tworn afterwards of the privy-coun- 
I cil——arrived the French ambaſſador with a nume- 
8, rous retinue. | 
of Jan. 20. The free parliament e freely 
8 and addreſſes filled with ſentiments of civil and reli- 
gZious liberty. An act of grace propoſed from the | 
to crown, to pardon all treaſons committed under pre- G 
ne text of any office, civil or military, before the firſt- | 
s declaration's being promulgated, which was in the ile | 
of Mull, about . nineteen mouths ago. The judges - | 
conſulted, whether all perſons throughout Great Bri- 
| tain were intended to be bound by this promulgation, 
ed as being privy to it,  ?I was held they were, becauſe 
ns Ignorantia legis nan excuſe.” 


Jan. 22. I hree members, to wit, Mr D—n; Mr : 

Pt, and Mr L—n, were ſeized in their houfes, and | 

ſent to the Tower, by a warrant from a lecretary of 

ſtate. The ſame day | heard another great man was 

diſmiſſed from his place, but ** name 1 could neicher 4 

ay nor gueſs. - "> 0" 
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| Jan. 23. His highneſs ſends a meſſage to the houſe, 


that he would make no further removals, till he law 
better reaſon. 

Juan. 24. A great court at St James's, at which 
were preient * and * and *and * and 1 and all kifſed 
hands. 

fan 25. The three anabaptiſts avis mentioned 
tried for their offence, and ſentenced: to be hanged. 
Executed the ſame day, attended by Mr Mac-henly 


the ordinary. Their teacher, Mr Obadiah Waſhum 


the currier, was refuſed acceſs from their firſt commits 
ment. 

, an. 26. Fhis tay the Gazette ae us, that 
Portſmouth, Berwick, and Plymouth, were delivered 
into the hands of French commiſſaries, as cautionary 


towns; and alſo twenty ſhips of the line, with their 


guns tad rigging, purſuant to treaty. 


Jan. 27. Tom Blatch, the old ſmall- Coal man, com- 
mitted to the Compter, for a violent aſſault on father 


Mac-dagger and three young friars. .* was the talk 
about town, that they had arrempred the chaſtity of 
his daughter Kate. 
Jan. 28. A bill brought into the . and 
twice read the ſame day, to repeal the act of habeas 
corpus, and that by which the writ de heretico com- 
hurendo was aboliſhed. A mutiny the fame day a- 
mong the een ſoldiers — ee by doubling 
their pay. 

Jan. 31. The above bill paſſed, and the royal 


155 aſſent given. A motion made abaut the reſtoration 
of abbey lands; — rejected by the lords, ſeven 


Eugliſn Roman Catholic peers being in the Wb. 

-— 

2 Feb. 1. All peerages Seeed void Ance the revo 
lution, and twenty-four new pcers created, without 2 
foot of land in the iſland, A ſecond mutiny among 
ou ſoldiery. 

Feb. 2, Long- Acre and Covent-Garden allotted 
out in portions to the Highland guards. Two wa- 
termen and a porter committed to the Lollards tower 
at — for hereſy. | | 1 

Feb. 
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Feb. 3. Father Poignardini, an Italian Jeſuit, made 
 orieyaſtal A bill propoſed againſt the liberty of the 
preſs, and to place the nomination. of jurors, exempt 
from challenge, in the crown. Several Cathohe 


lords and gentlemen, being Engliſh, quit the court 


and retire into the ROI More heretics ſent to 
Lambeth. 


Feb. 5. A promotion of eighadis ewes office 


three only of which were Engliſh. Lord John Drum- 


mond made colonel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, 
the Duke of Perth of the ſecond, aps Lord George 


| Wo of the third. 


Feb. 6. Various grants paſſed the privy-ſeal of lands 
in various counties to generals, cr ng and other 
favourites, all forergners. 


Feb. 9. A petition from various perſons, ſufferers 


by the ſaid grants, ſetting forth their fidelity to the 


government, and that particularly in the late troubles, 
though they had never entered into any ſchemes in 


favour of his preſent Highneſs, yet they had conſtantly - 
declined all ſubſcriptions, aſſociations, &c. to his pre- 


judice, Father Mac-dagger brought them for an- 


ſwer, that the aſſociators and ſubſcribers had at leaſt . 


ſhewn their attachment to ſome” government, but that 
an indifference to all government deſerved favour 
from none, and that therefore their Petition was re. 


9 rn 


Feb. 13. Four heretics: burnt in Saaichfichl-—— MF 
Min -henly attended them, aſſiſted on this extraordi- 
nary occafion by father Q-Blaze the dominican. | 


Feb. 19. Rumours of a plot. More heretics com- 


mitted. The judges declare the power of the crown 
to ſuſpend laws. ke Mae - dagger made preſident 
of Magdalen college in Oxford. 


Feb. 2 255 Four lords and two ca taken i into 

the plot, all Engliſh, and two of them 
Roman catholics. The deanry of Chriſt-church given 
to father Poiguardini, and the biſhoprics of Wincheſl- 
er and Ely, to the general of the Jeſuits order, reſident 


in Italy. 
Feb, 28. Six more heretics 8 in Smithfield. . 'A 


freſh motion made to reſtore the abbey- analy 
d2 ____6arri @ 
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carried in the lords houſe, but rejected by the com. 
mons. Several members of the lower houſe ſent to 
| the Tower by a ſecretary of ſtate's warrant, and the 
next day expelled, and fined by the privy council I: 
1000 J. ea. 4 
March i The Finch r made a duke, 
Vith precedence. The motion for reſtoring abbey 
lands carried, and an addreſs of both houſes pre- 
pared upon the occaſion. Cape Breton given back 
to the French, and Gibraltar and mee to te: 
Spamiaards, | 
. March 2. Sen more nn burnt. A ave 
from the crown, defiring the advice of the free par- 
Jiament touching the funds. An humble addreſs im- 
mediately voted by way of anſwer, praying that his 
Highneſs would take ſuch methods, as they might 
be effectually and ſpeedily annihilated. 
March 4. An eminent phyſician fined 2c0 marks 
in the King's-bench, for an invendo at Batfon's, 
that Bath water was preferable to koly water. 


Three hundred Highlanders, of the oppoſite, party, 


with their wives and children, maſſacred in Scot- 
land. The n nuncio en this pe- =; 
'Greenwich. 

March 7. The Pope s nuncio maler his noblic e en 
try—rmet at the Royal- Exchange by my lord Mayor 
(a Frenchman) with the Aldermen, who have all the 
Honour to kiſs his toe proceeds to Paul's- church- 
| yard met there by father O. Blaze, who invites him, 
in the name of the new vicar- general and his doctors, 
to a combuſiio bereticorum, juſt then going to be cele- 
brated. His eminence accepts the offer kindly, and 


attends them to Smithfield, where the ordinary is 


introduced and well received The nuncio proceeds 
thence to St James's, where he had been expected 
for | five hours the | nobility- and great "officers of 
ſtare all admitted to kiſs his toe A grand office 
opened the ſame night in ene for the ſale of 

dons and indulgences. 

March 9. My little boy Socks taken in of he 
Ich. He hed been n . wich his 1 
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te day deſerts to ſee the life-guards, and had juſt 


touched one of their plaids. 

March 12. His, Highneſs ſends a meſſage to the 
commons, acquainting them with his deſign of equip- 
ping a large fleet for the aſſiſtance of his good brother 
of France, and for that purpoſe demanding two mil-- 
lions, to be immediately raiſed By capitation; A- 
warm debate thereon. His Highneſs goes to the 
houſe of commons at 12 at night, places himſelf in 
the ſpeaker's chair, and introduces the French am- 
baſſa His excelleney makes a eech, ſet 


r 
ting Ferch the many 3 which his maſter had: 
done this nation, and the 
ways borne towards them, and concludin 15 with ma- 


eat good-will he hadral-- 


ny haughty menaces, in caſe they ſhould: prove un- 
graceful for all- his favours: He is ſeconded by the: 


ird of Keppoch, chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
ſpeaker ſtands up, and utters the word. privilege, 
upon which he is ſent: to the Tower. Then Me 


Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that the mem- 
bers againſt the motion might Have leave to with 
draw; and ſeveral having left the houſe, the queſtion- 
Was put, and 3 in the affirmative, nemine con- 
tradicente. 


March 16. Lord C: J. Wes, and admiral 


Several others were 


3 hang'd. at Tyburn. 


reprieved, on the merit of having been enemies to- 


thoſe two great men, and were only ordered to. be 


whipt at the cart's tail. 


March 17. Freſh rumours of a plot—a riot in the- 
city—a riſing in the north -a deſcent in the weſt - 


confuſions, uproars, commitments, hangings, burn 
ings, Ge: Oc. | | 


— um non amplius addam. 
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To the TRUE PATRIOT.. 


WIR bran? e HE IR e ee 
AM a Kiten A | haberdaſher by trade, 22 one of 


thoſe perſons to whom the world allow the epi- 
thets of wiſe and prudent. And 1 enjoy this charac- 
ter the more, as I can fairly affure myſelf J deſerve 
it; nor am indebted on this account, to any thing 
but my own regular conduct, unleſs to the good in- 
ſtructions with which my father launched me into 
the world, and upon which 1 formed this grand 
principle, That there 1 is no real value in any thing 
„ but money.” 

The truth of this propoſition may be argued from | 
Hence, that ic is the only thing in the value of which 
mankind are agreed; for, as to all other matters, 
while they are held in high eſtimation by ſome, they 
are diſregarded and looked on as cheap and worthleſs 

by others. Nay, I believe it is difficult to find any 
two perſons, who place an equal valuation on * vir⸗ 
tue, good or great quality whatever. 

Now, having once eſtabliſhed this great rule, I 
have, by reference to it, been enabled to ſet a certain 
value on every thing elſe ; in „ hich I have governed 
myſelf by two cantions, it, Never to purchaſe too 
dear; and, 2dly, (which is a more uncommon degree 
of wifdom) never to overvalue what I am to {cl}; 
by which latter miſconduct I have obſerved m_ 
perſons guilty of great imprudence. 

It is not my purpoſe to trouble you With zedpli- 
fications of the * rule, i in my N _ 
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ing: 1 ſuall· proceed to acquaint you with my conduct 
> | concerning thoſe things which ſome filly people call 

Ml invaluable, ſuch as reputation, virtue, ſenſe, beauty, 

+ I Sc. all which I have reduced to a certain Randard': 
Poor, as your friend Mr Adams fays, in his letter on 
the late faſt, I imagine every man, woman, and thing 

to have their price. His aſtoniſhment at which truth 
made me ſmile, as I dare ſwear it did you; it is, in- 


deed, e enough: to .  mplicity: of. his co 
"Hat to proceed. 580 * youth: I fell W 
in love with a very pretty woman. She had 'a good 
fortune; but it was 500. leſs than I could with juſ- 9 
tice demand, (1 was heartily in love with her, thats 
of - the truth on it); I therefore took my pen and ink (for 
1 I do nothing without them) and ſet dawn the tn 


lars in the e er 


ve 
» Mrs Amey Fairface 43 to | Stephen Grub. 
* 6 Ms. 
0 For fortune, as per marriage % 5000 oo ob 
nd | Per contra credi tor. | 
ng Imprimis, To ca — 4500 00 00 
a Hem, To beauty (for ſhe bad: a L 
great deal, and 1 had a great roo 0 0⁰ 
ch value for it) fa | 
T% Item, To wit, as per merit 2 10 o 
ey Item, To her affection for me 1 30 0 o 
eſs Item, To good houſewifery, a ſober * FIG rs F 
nd chaſte education, and being a | 
a” good workwoman at her needle, in N 
all | „ 2 
1 Item, To her Kill in muſi ce © 7 01 OO 
55 | Item, To dancing „ „ ance; ws. 
too 


Mrs A debtor wb 
Per contra- creditor EO 


Due to balances 
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Jou ſee, Sir, I ſtrained as hard as poſſible, and 

eee a higher value (perhaps) on her ſeveral per- 
fections, than others would have done; but the ba- 
lance Kill remained againſt her, and 1 was reduced 
to the- neceſſary alternative of ſacrificing that ſum for 
ever, or of quitting my miſtreſs. You. may eaſily 
gueſs on which. a prudent man. would determine. 
-Indeed, I had ralficient reaſon to be afterwards plea- 
ſed with my. prudence, as ſhe proved tobe a 44 5 
luable woman than I imagined : for, two years af. 
terwards, having had a confiderable loſs in trade, by 
which the balance above was ſatisfied, I renewed ; 
addreſſes, but the falſe- hearted creature (forſootb) | 
refuſed to ſee me. 

A ſecond occafion which. I had for my pen and ink, 
An this way, was, when the fituation of my affairs, 
after ſome loſſes, was ſuch, that I could clearly have 
put 1500). in my pocket by ers, The account. 
then ood thus: - 


7 


\Stephen Grub, debtor t to: call 135000. 00 cb 

67 ; Es Per contra. creditor. : 

| M373 $o. th 
To n to. ſoul as per perjury, 105 0s ae 
To danger to body as per felony 1000 co oO 
To leſs of reputation - 500 oo o 
Jo conſcience as per injuring others © 2 o6 
To incidental charges, trouble, Se. 100 oo o 


'T am convinced you are ſo: good a · maſter of figures, 
that I need not caſt up the balance, which mult ſo 
viſibly have determined me- to preſerve the character 
of an honeſt man. 

Not to trouble you with more alles of a life of 
Which you may eaſily gueſs the whole by this ſpeci- 

men, for it hath been entirely tranſacted by my gol- 
den rule; I ſhall haſten -to apply this rule, by which 
A ſuppole 1 many other perſons in this city conduct them · 
Gy, to the preſent times. 

And here, Sir, have we not Wen to ſuppoſe : 
that ſome good men, for want of duly bn ie” 4 


=O” W — _—_ 
r * 


| part, in order to ſecure the greater. 


we can argue with certainty. 


proportion to the danger; for the truth of which 
1 need only appeal to the. common practice of inſu-- 
rance.” 


like to have forgot, to which every man almoſt affixes 


S therefore. we fer down,. 


from the- lame proportion. of en as above, is worth. 
| would not be miſſed or called for, if men would only. 


their money in its defence, in due proportion to the 


— 
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the danger of their property, &c. from the preſent 
rebellion, and low ſtate of public credit, have been 
too tenacious of their money on the preſent occaſion ':. 
for, if we admit that the whole 3 is in danger, ſurely 
it is the office of prudence to be generous of the leſſer 


Let us ſee how this ſtands on Paper: 3 - for thats only 


Suppole, then, the en ſum of your propertr * 
20, oool. | 
The value of ſecuring "this will be more or leſs in 


if the a then be twenty to one, it follows: 
that the value of. me is at an average with 
0 οõEͤ . 
And proportionally a more or less, as the danger is 
cater or lels. | 
Thete: are kibfdes tae: caies articles, which had. 


ſome valve.. Theſe are Cd . and e Suppaſa 


Relipiows n LP „„ ö e 
And n . Cs 0 wack 06. 


And 1 think none Bat e fellow can valud- 
them at a lower rate; it follows, that to ſecure them 


10 f d. 
Now this laſt ſum may be undoubtedly ſaved; as it. 


ſeriouſly conſider the preſervation of what is ſo infis 
nitely more valuable, their property: and advance 


degree of its danger. And as there is nothing ſs 
pleaſant as clear gain, it mult give ſome ſatis faction 
to every thinking man, that while he riſques his mo- 
ney for the preſervation of his property, his ie 
and has ts. are toſſed him into the yore” 1 | 
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Lou ſee, Sir, I have fairly balanced between thoſe 
Pts headed zealots, who ſet theſe conveniencies above 


the value of money, and thoſe profligate wicked peo- 


ple, who treat them As Matters of no concern or mo- 
ment. 


I have e e —. a netle ſurpriſed at 15 6 
wardneſs of ſome very prudent men on this occaſion: 


for it would be really doing them an injury to ſuſped 
they do not fer a juſt value on money, while every 


action of their lives demonſirates the contrary, I can 
therefore impute this conduct onty to a firm perſua- 


ſion that there will be fookth people enough found, 


who, from loyalty to their king, zeal for their coun- 
try, or ſome other ridiculous principle, will ſubſeribe 
Sufficient ſums for the defence of the public : and fo 
they might fave their own money, which will Hill in. 
creaſe in value, in proportion to the difirets and po- 
verty of the nation 

This wovld be certainly a with Rad right way of | 
reaſoning ; and fuch a conduct muſt be highly com- 
mendable, if the fact ſuppoled was true: for as no- 


thing is ſo truly great as to turn the penny while the 
world ſuſpects your ruin; ſo to convert the wisfor- 


tunes of a Whole community to your own emolument 


muſt be a thing highly eligible by every good man, 


i. e. every Plumb. But I am afraid this rule will 
reach only private perſons at moſt, and cannot ex- 
tend to thoſe whoſe examples, while they keep their 


own purſes ſhut, lock up the Purſes of all their neigh- 


bours. 


A fallacy of the ſame kind I am CN we fall into, 
when we refuſe to lend our money to the government 


at a moderate intereſt, in hopes of extorting more 
from the public purſe; with which thought a very 


| hay) ſort of man, a plumb, ſeemed yeſterday to hug 


i 


imſelf in a converſation which we had upon this 


ſubject: but upon the neareſt computation. I could 


make with my pen, which I handled the moment he 


left me, I find that this very perſon who propoſed to 


gin 1 per cent. in 20, oo /. would, by the conſe- 


; 4204 elfen on the public credit, be a un loſer 
a 2; d. 


bk 
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ſe In get n i een perſons may at this 

's time run the hazard of a fate which too often attends 

. very wiſe men, who have not on, all occaſions a re- 

c ourſe to figures, and may incu? the cenſure of an old 

proverb, By being penny wiſe and pound fooliſh;? 

c- And fince 1 may be involved, againſt my will, in the 

: calamity, I ſhall be obliged to you if you will pablilh 

a theſe ten from, | 

ff x 

n $I R, 

"3 

d, "pL humble 8 | 

N- 

de STEPHEN GRUB, 

ſo | 

Ne | NV. B. As your paper ſupplies the piace of three 

o- Evening Poſts, I fave 12d. per week by it;; for 
which pray accept my acknowledgment, 

* No. 13. TUESDAY, Janvary 28, 1746. 

r. 1 5 1 5 4 58 

b 3 | 3 | 3 

5 Qui non ref inſtituuni atque erudiunt liberos, non ſo- 

l om libesis ſed et eipublicæ Tue N Cic. 

in R Adams having Graded me wah a road 

ü- | letter, I ſhall give it the public without any 

apology. If any thing in it ſhould at firſt a little 

o, ſhock thoſe readers who know the world better, I 

nt hope they will make allowances for the i «pins 6 and 

re e of the writer. 

L. 
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Id My Worthy Friend, 

he | 

to AM concerned to find; by all our publ. c accounts, 


that the rebels ſtill continue in the land. In my 
laſt I evidently proved, that their ſucceſſes were ow- 
ing to a judgment denounced againſt our fins, and 
concl aded with ſome exhortations for — the 
8 . ivige- 
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| divine anger, by the only methods which ſuggeſted 
themſelves to my mind. Theſe exhortations, by the 


Jevent, -I perceive have not had that regard paid to 
them I had reaſon to expect. Indeed I am the more 
confirmed in this conjecture, by a lad whom I lately 
met at a neighbouring baronet's, where I ſojourn'd 


the two laſt days of the year, with my Sood friend 


Mr Wilſon. 


This lad, whom I imagined to have been cou 


from ſchool to viſit his friends for the holidays, (far 
though he is perhaps of ſufficient age, I found, on 


examination, he was not yet qualified for the univer. 


ſity) is, it ſeems, a man /ui juriss and is, as | gather 
from the young damſels Sir John's daughters, a 
member of the ſociety of Bowes. I know not whe- 
ther | ſpell the word right: for I am not aſhamed to 
ſay, 1 neither underſtand its Etymology nor true im- 
Port, as it hath never once occurred in any lexicon or 
dictionary which 1 have yet peruſed. 


Whatever this fociety may be, either the lad wick 
whom I communed is an unworthy member, or it 


would become the government to put it, down by au- 
thority; for he uttered many things during our dif- 

courſe, for which I would have welt ſeourged any of 
the youth under my care. 

He had' not long entered the chamber before he 
acquainted the damſels, that he and his companions 
had carried the opera, in oppoſition to the puts; by 
Which | afterwards learnt, he meant all ſober and 

diſcreet perſons: And fags ! ſays he, (I am afraid 
though he made uſe of a worſe word) we expected 
the biſhops would have interfered; but if they had, 
we ſhould have ſilenced them. I then thought to my- 
ſelf, ſtrippling, if I had you weli-horſed on the back 


of another lad, I would teach you more reverence to 


their Jordſhips. 7 
This opera, I am informed, is a diverſion i in which 
a prodigious ſum of money, more than is to be col- 


lected out of twenty pariſhes, is laviihed away on 


foreign cunuchs and papiſts, very ſcandalous to be 
 Juffered at any time, etpecially at a ſeaſon when boch 
War and famine hang over our . 


1 _ —y at - "wes © Fe 1, * 
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the young gentleman entertained us with an account 
of ſeveral drums and routs, at which he had been 
preſent. Theſe are, it feems, large congregations of 


men and women, who inſtead of aſſembling toge- 
ther to hear ſomething that is good; nay, or to divert 
themſelves with gambols, which might be allowed 
now and then in holiday times, meet for no other 
purpoſe but that of gaming, for a whole guinea, and 
much more at a take, Ar this married women fit up* 
all night, nay ſometimes till one or two in the morn- 


ing, neglect their families, loſe their money, and 


ſome, Mr Wilſon ſays, have been ſuſpected of doing 
even worſe than that. Vet this is ſuffered in a Chri- 
ſtian kingdom; nay, {quod prorſus incredibile eft } 
the. holy ſabbath is, it "ſeems, proftitated to. theſe 
wicked revellings; and-card-playing goes on as pub- 
licly then, as on any other day; nor is this only a- 
mong the young lads. and damſels, who might be 


ſuppoſed to know no better, but men advanced in 
years, and grave matrons, are not aſhamed of bein 
caught at the ſame paſtime. © tempera ! O mores! 


When grace was ſaid after meat, and the damſels . 
departed, the lad began to grow more wicked. Sir 


John, who was an heneſt Engliſhman, hath no other 
wine but that of Portugal. This gur Bowe could 
not drink ; and when Sir John very nobly declared he 


ſcorned to indulge his palate with rarities, for which 
he muſt furnith the fog with money to carry on 4 


war with the* nation, the ſtrippling replied, Rat the 
nation (God forgive me for repeating ſuch/ words! 


I had rather live under French government than be 


debarred from French wine. Obo, my youth! if L 
had you horfed, thinks I again. But Indeed, Sir 
John well ſcourged him with his tongue for that 
expreſſion, and I ſhould have hoped he had made 


him athamed, had not his ſubſequent behavicur 


ſhewn him totally void of grace. For when Sir John 


aſzed him for a toaſt, which you know is another 
word for drinking the health of one's friend or 
wife, or ſome perſon of public eminence, he named 
Vol. HK. FE | „„ as | 
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: During the whole time of our repaſt at dinner, 
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the health of a married woman, filled out a bumper 
of wine, ſwore he would drink her health in Vinegar, 
and at laſt openly proſeſſed he would commit adultery 

with her if he 3 Proh pudar! Nay, and # if 
ſuch a fin might admit of any aggravation, ſhe is, it 
ſeems, a Lad y;of very high A of Heiden, the wife - 
of a lord. | | | 
Et, dies et charta deficerent 1 omnia ell e | 

multa guidem impura et impudica que memorare nefſas 

recitatit. Nor is this youth, it ſeems, a monſter, or 0 
prodigy in the age he lives; on the contrary, 1 am | 
told he is an exemplar only of all the reſt. ET 

But I now proceed to what muſt ſurprize you, 
After he had ſpent an hour in rehearſing all the vices | 
to which youth have been ever too much addicted, | 
and ſhown us that he was poſſeſſed of them all; at 
gui impudicus, adulter, Ganeo, Alcea, manu, vewre Wl © 
pene, bona Patria laceverat, Hs began to enter upon 5 
by W | $70 | 
| 


0 Proceres cenfre ates an a bareſpic noir, 


: This ſtrippling, this bei this rake, diſcovered 
likewiſe all the wickedneſs peculiar to age, and that 
He had not with. thole vices which proceed from the 
_ warmth of youth, one of the v:rtues which we thould 
naturally expect from the ſame ſanguine diſpoſition, 
He ſhewed us, that gray hairs could add nothing but | 
hypocriſy to him; for he avowed public proſtitution ; | 
laughed at all honour, public ſpirit and patriotiim, 
and gave convincing proofs that the moſt phlegwaric Z 
old miſer upon earth could not be ſooner tempted | 
; 
| 
| 
| 


with gold to -perpetrate the molt horrid i ine tha 
_ himſelf. 

W hether this youth be F, quod vix and J 3 
himſelf in the public weal, or whether be have his 
information from others, I hope he greatly exceeded 

the truth in what he delivered on this ſubject. For 
was he to be believed, the concluſion we muſt draw 
would be, that the only concern of our great men, 
even at this time, was for places and penſions; that I 


waitead of applying themſelves to renovate * reſtore | 
Ol be our 


Raga? 545 . * . 
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eur fick and drooping commonweal, they were 
ſtruggling to get cloſelt to her heart, and, like leeches, 


to fuck her laſt drop of vital blood. 


| | hope, however, better things, and that this 14d 
deſerves a good rod as well for lying as for all his 


other iniquity; and if his parents do not take care 


to have it well laid on, I can affure them they have 
much to unf, Ct. 

Mr Wilſon now found me grow very uneaſy, as 
indeed I had been from the beginning, nor could any 
thing but reſpect to the company have prevented me 


from correcting the boy long before; he therefore 
endeavoured te turn the diſcourſe, and aſked our 
ſpark, when he left London? To which he anſwered, 


the Wedneſday before. How, Sir, ſaid I, travel om 


Chriſtmas day? Was it ſo? fays he, fags! that's 
more than I knew; but why not travel on Chriitmas-- 
day as well as any other? Why not? faid |, lifting 
my voice; for I had loft all patience. Was you not 


brought up in the Chriſtian religron? Did you ne- 
ver learn your catechiſm ? He then burſt out into an 
unmannerly laugh, and ſo provoked me, that E 
ſhould certainly have ſmote him, had I not laid my 
crabſtick down in the windew, and had not Mr 


Wilſon been fortunately placed between us. Odſo, 
Mr Parſon, ſays he, are you there? I wonder I had 
not ſmoked you before. Smoke me] anſwered I, 
and at the ſame time leapt from my chair, my wrath: 
being highly kindled. At which inſtant a jackanapes,. 


who ſat on my left hand, whipt my peruke from my 


head, which I no ſooner perceived than I porrected 


him a remembrance over the face, which laid him 
ſprawling: on the floor. I was afterwards concerned 
at the blow, tho? the conſequence was. only a bloody 
noſe, and the lad, who was a companion of the others, 


and had uttered many wicked things, which. ] preter- 


mitted in my narrative, very. well deferved correc-- 


A buſtle now aroſe, not worth recounting, Which 


ended in my departure with Mr Wilſon, tho! we had. 
propoſed to tarry there that night... 
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In our way home, we both lamented the peculiar 
- bardinefs of this country, which ſeems bent on its 


oven deſtruction, nor will take warning by any viſita. 


tion, till the utmoſt wrath of divine Vengeance over. 
takes „„ 5 
8 diſcourſing upon this ſubjeck, we imputed much 
of the preſent profſigacy to the notorious want of care 
ia parents in the education of youth, who, as my 
friend informs me, with very little ſchool learning, | 
end not at all inſtructed (ne minime quidem imbuti) 


in any principles of religion, virtue and morality, are 


brought to the great city, or ſent to travel to other 
great cities abroad, before they are twenty years of 
age, where they become their own maſters, and ener- 
vate both their bodies and minds with all ſorts of dif« 
r and vices, before they are adult. 

1 ſhall conclude with a paſſage in Ariſtotle's Poli 


ics, Lib VIII. Cap. F. or. fone” By Tg vou obe vn KAyOTa, 
aA. Terrtov weps Tiy or veay TarSeinyy ddl av af Nrn. 
cr. y ap er Tai R & Y 190 He uro, GM THC HOMTEN;o 


Which for the ſake of women, and thoſe few gentlemen - 


5 who do not underſtand Greek, l have-rendered ſome- 


what paraphraltically in the vernacular, No man 
can doubt but that the education of youth ought to 
be the principal care of every legiſlator ; by the ne- 

« gle& of which, great miſchief acerues to the civil 
- polity in every city,” 1 

Jam, while. you write like an honeſt man, anda 
good e NAY , 


| Foul a friend and eher, 
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HAVE Fa 2 man who believed there. wag: 
no real exiſtence in the world but himſelf; andi 
that whatever he. m without him was mere en, 
and illuſion. 

This philoſopher, 1 imagine, hack not had many 
followers; in theory; and yet if we ere to: derive- 
the principles of mankind from their pructice, we: 


ſhould be almoit perſuaded that ſomewhawty like this- 


madneſs had poſſeſſed not only particular men, bur 
their ſeveral orders and profeſſions. For though they, 
do not abſolutely deny all/ exiſtence to other perſons- 
and things, yet it is certain they hold them of no con- 
ſequenee, and lit:le worth their conſideration; unleſs: 
they trench ſomewhat towards their dn order or 


5 W | 


As an inſtance of this; let needing ths or fous- 
members. of any profeſſion met together. in a general 
company, though it be never ſo large, they make no- 
ſeruple of do the whole converſation, and turn- 

ing it to their · on profeſſion, without the leaſt conſi- 


deration of all the other perſons preſent; 


Another example of the ſame temper may "Tap Wal 
in the monepolizing partieular words, and confining” 
their meaning to their own purpoſes, as if the reſt off 
the world had in reality no right to their application. 
A ſignal inſtance of which is in the adjective goodi 


A word which of all others mankind. would leait wiſh: 


to be debarred from. the. uſe of, or-from appropriating; 
to themſelves and their friends. 
Now when the divine, the foee-thinke, the citizen 


the whip, the tory, &c. "pronounce ſuch an individnat: 
th . 2 it is plain: that they. have all ſo- 
es Ee. many, 
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many different meanings; and he may be a very good | | 


man in the opinion of one in the company, who would 
be a very bad one in that of all the others. 
I remember to have ſupped laſt winter, at a ſur- 

geon's, where were preſent ſome others of the faculty. 
The gentleman of the houſe declared he had a very 
good ſubje& above in the garret. As the gentleman * 


Who ſaid this was, I knew, himſelf as good a ſubject 


as any in the kingdom, I could not avoid ſurprize at 
his chuſing to confine fuch a perſon in a cold night, 


in ſuch a place: but I ſoon found my miſtake, and 


— 


that this good ſubject had been hanged the day before 
for a moſt heinons felony. © 23-503 8p ned | 


An error of the ſame kind once happened to me 


_ amongſt ſome gentlemen of the army, who all agreed 


that one Mr Thunderſon was the beſt man in Eng- 
land. 1 own I was fomewhat ſtaggered when I heard 


he was a corporal of grenadiers ; but how much more 


was J aſtoniſhed when | found that he had half a dozen 
wives, and was the wickedelt fellow in the whole re- 
P eee eee 


Sor 3 £8 5 Ie k : . | > 
-* T- cannot quit gs head withont remarking, that 
much imconveniehce may ariſe from theſe miſtakes; 


nnd one indeed happened in the laſt mentioned in- 


ſtance; for a grave wealthy widow, of about forty, 
in the town where the regiment was quartered, hav- 


ing doubtleſs heard the ſame character of this man 


from his (officers, and miſunderftanding them, as | 
myſelf had done before their explanation, fell in love 


> with his goodneſs and married him. A third ex- 


ample may be drawn from the attention of the readers 


of books, or the ſpectators at plays. I have ſome- 
where heard of a Geographer who received no other 


pleaſure from the Eneid of Virgil, than by tracing 


out the Voyage of Eneas in the map. To which 1 


may add a certain coachmaker, who having ſufficient 
Latin to read the tory of Phaeton in the Metamor- 


| polis, {ſhook his head that ſo fine 2 genius for mak - 


ing chariots as Ovid had, was thrown away on mak - 


i „ 
This ſelüſh attention (if I may ſo call it) in the 
Rators at our Theatres muſt be evident to all _ 


—— — 
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have ever frequented: them. Every joke on a cour- 
tier's not paying his debts, is ſure. to receive a thun- 
dering applauſe from the pit and galleries. This 
debt is, however, paid by the boxes, on the firſt face, 
tious alluſion to horns, or any other ſymbol of. cus: 
koldom. Indeed the whole houſe are ſeldom: unani- 
mous in their claps, unleſs when che ridicule is againſt 
the miniſtry, the law or the elergy; whence, | ſup» 
poſe, that as government, law, and religion, are look- 
ed upon as the great grievances of the nation, the 
whole audience think themſelves alike intereſted in 
their demolition. 

I knew a gentleman, : 0 pad great delight | in * | 
| ſerving the humours ef the vulgar, and for that pur- 
poſe uſed frequently to mount into the upper gallery, 
Here, as he told me, he once ſeated himſelf between 
two perſons, one of whom he ſoon diſcovered to be a 
broken taylor; and the other, a fervant in a coun- 
try family, juſt arrived in town. The play was Henry 
the Eighth, with that auguſt repreſentation. of the co- 
Fonation. "The former of theſe, inſtead of admiring 
the great magmficence.. exhibited in that ceremony, 
_ obſerved with a figh, * That he believed very few of 
© theſe clothes were paid for.“ And the latter being ; 
aſked how he liked the play, (being the firſt he had 
ever ſeen) anſwered, © It was all very fine: but no- 


thing came up, in his opinion, to the 1 ingenuity. of 3 


inuffing the candles.“ 
| cannot omit the following Rory, which I think 
a very ſtrong example of the temper I have above re- 
marked. I remember to have been preſent at a cer- 
tain religious aſſembly of the | peopte called Metho- 
diſts, where the preacher named the following text: 
It is reported that fornication is among you,” I hs. 
whole congregation, as well as myſelf, expected, 1 be 
lieve, a wholeſome diſſertation on all criminal converſe 
between the ſexes; and ſome, who laboured under 
ſuſpicions of. that kind; began to expreſs much ap- 
prehenſion and uneaſineſs | in their countenances : but - 
to our great ſurprize, the ſermon was entirely confined 
to the former part of the text, and we were only in- 
kructed | in che nature and various kinds of reports. 
. 3 
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This gave me ſome curioſity to enquire into 22 cha 
rater of fo extraordinary a.preacher ; and I found, 


to my perfect ſatisfaction, that he had got his living 


many years by collecting articles of news for one of 


the public papers. 


If we reflect ſeriouſly on this: Hſpoſition of man 
kind, ſo univerſally exerted in private life, it will lead 


us to account ſor the behaviour of men and parties 
-in public; and we ſhall loſe much of that ſurprize, 
which might otherwiſe naturally enough affect us, 
from obſerving the rigid adherence which men of no 


their own ſchemes. © Hence it ts, that 
more the ſubjects of our conſideration than m 
and hence it hath ſometimes happened, that mei 
(and thoſe not the worſt of men neither) have been 


more intent on advancing their own ſchemes, than 
on advancing: the good of the public, and would have 
en the preſervation of tbe latter, rather than. 


have given up the purſuit of che former: I have ſaid. 


it; I have invented it; I have writ upon it; are as. 


ſubſtantial arguments with- ſome politicians, as they 


are with the doctor in Sil Blas, who had writ on the 
virtues of hot water, and therefore refuſed to agree 


with thoſe who preſeribe cold. To ſay the truth, 


this partiality to ourſelves, our own opinions, / and 


eur own party hath introduced many dangerous evils. 


into commonwealths. It is this humour which keeps 
up the name of Jacobitiſm in this kingdom; and it is. 
this. humour only from which his prefent- Majeſty or 


his adminiſtration can derive a ſingle enemy within it. 
The Oyros1T1on.(if a handful of men, and thoſe for 


the moſt part 'totally infignificant, as well in forrune- 


as abilities, are worthy that name) would, I believe, 


be puzzled to give any better reaſon for their conduct 


than the aforeſaid dctor, or than parſon Adams hath: | 


done for them, who ſays, that Oppoſition is derived. 


from the verb oppono, and that the. Englih. of 227 
Verb m— is to ä . 
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theſe fears were counterfeited, in order to form an 


and rooted out from the minds of * Proteſtant 
Britiſh ſubject. 


© 


the ſame principles which inſpire me to deny our aſſent 


alfured us, there was no ſuch to be found in the land. 
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— — Medic mediam 22 venam. lere ; 


Have heard it often obfeded t to het friends of 2 : 
government, when they have expreſſed. their ap- 
prehenſions of a Jacobite party in this kingdom, that 


argument for the ſupport of a ſtanding army, or to 
excuſe ſome other miniſterial ſchemes; for that, in 
reality, the very ſeeds of Jacobitiſm were deſtroyed, 


1 am not aſhamed to own myſelf. to have. bien? one 
of the many who were impoſed on by thefe ſuggelt- 
ions; Jam much more concerned to ſee that this was 
an impoſition, and that experience ſhould at laſt have 
convinced every man, that there are ſtill ſome perſons, 
(an inconſiderable party indeed, when compared to 
the number of loyal ſubjects) who profeſs the prote- 
ſtant religion, while they wiſh well to the deſigns. of | 
a popiſh pretender. _ 

The principal motive which induced me to hold 
my former opinion, was the reaſonableneſs of it. 1 
diſbelieved the exiſtence of proteſtant Jacobitiſm, from 


to many of theſe ſtrange relations which certain voy- 
age- writers recount to us. I looked upon ſuch an 
animal as a greater monſter than the moſt romantic 
of theſe writers have ever deſcribed, and was there- 
fore eaſily perſuaded to credit thoſe who veryſolemnly 


IJ have hitherto avoided any conteſt with theſe ſort 


of gentlemen, not from the contempt of ſo poor a vie- il 


tory.: for J ſhould think my labours well beſtowed in 
n the weakel of them over to the So 4 
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truth; but in plain ſact, they are the laſt perſons with 
whom I would willingly enter the liſts of diſputation, 
from abſolute deſpair of ſucceſs; for what is ſo diff. 
cult to anſwer as nothing, or whar more impoſſihle to 
be evinced, than the light of the-ſun to him who hath 


not eyes to diſcern it? I have therefore greatly ad- 


mired the patriotiſm ef thofe heroes, who have for- 


merly waſted much of their time to prove, that millions 
were not intended by an all-good Being, for the uſe 


and wanton diſpoſition. of one man; that a prbteſtant 


church was not abſolutely ſecure under the protection 


of a prince who looks on himſelf as bound by his re- 
ligion, and that on pain of damnation, to deſtroy it; 
that a magiſtrate attempting to deſtroy thoſe laws and 


Ceonſtitutions which he was ſworn and obliged to de- 


fend, forfeited that power which he ſo entirely per- 
verted; with numberleſs other propoſitions, equally 
lain and demonſtrable, or rather indeed felf-evident, 
So that if the abſurdity of their tenets was not of it- 
ſelf ſufficiently apparent, and did not glare them in 
the face, it hath been ſo irrefragably proved by the 
labours of thoſe good men, who have are ger! the 
defence of the revolution, that the Jacobites of this 
age have no other excuſe left, but that of not being 
ore to read. 


This is an excuſe which I am ſenſible may be fairly 


pleaded by many, and thoſe none of the leaſt confi- 
: plate pillars. of the Party. There have been, how- 
ever, ſome who have not only read, but have endea- 
voured to anſwer theſe writers; and have very modeſtly 


attempted to oppoſe the common ſenſe of mankind, 


in a point wherein their higheſt intereſt is concerned. 
As ſuch performances are ſeldom long: lived, oy: 
of them have reached our days: but the followin 
letter, which. I look. upon as a very curious piece, 
Which was written in the reign of the late King Wil. 
liam, contains, I believe, the ſum of all thoſe argu- 
ments which have been ever uſed on the behalf of Ja- 
cobitiſm ; I ſhall therefore give it the reader, after 
having. premiſed, that it was written by a nonjuror te to 
his ſan ar Oxford. : 
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Received yours of the _ 1 and am ſo * 
ſatisſied with your conduct on the birth day of 
4 ＋ * old rump rogue with an orange, that I have 


* ſent you a draught on your tutor, according to yque | 


„ defires. _ As long as my fon preſerves his principles 


-« ſound, I ſhall not be angry at any frolicks of youth. 


« Provided therefore you never get drunk but on holi- 


days, (as the government are pleaſed to call them), 
« and in toafting the damnation of the rump, .and 
« confuſion” to the day, &c. you may confeſs your - 


&« ſelf freely, without fear of incurring my diſpleaſure. 


. | approve”the company you keep much. Be ſure 


„ not to herd with the ſons of courtiers ; for there 
« is no conſcience nor. honeſty in them; nor will the 
* nation ever thrive till the king enjoys his own again; 
« a health which I never fail te drink every day of my 
<« life in a bumper, and I hope you do the like. 1 
« ſhail never think I can remind you often enough 


of theſe matters; for I had rather ſee you hanged 


„for your true king, than enjoy a place under this 
orange raſcal, who has undene the nation. Our 
% ſamily.have always, | thank God, been of the ſame. 
* kidney, and I hope will remain fo to all poſterity. 


It is the true old cauſe, and we will hve and die by 


* it, boy. Dama the rump : that is my motto. Old 
* England will never ſee any good days, till it is 
« thoroughly roaſted. Your god - father, Sir John, 
« dined with me yeiterday, he aſked kindly after you. 
« We drank nine bottles a piece of Rum, and talked 
«« over all matters, We fcarce uttered a word for 
„ which the raſcally whigz would not have hanged 
« us; but I deſire no. better from follows who would 


4 pull down the church, if they had it in their power 


6 1 fear not, however, that it will be able to ſtand 


in ſpite of all their malice, and that I ſhall drink 


* church and king as long as | live. You know what 


* king | mean. God remove him. from that fide of 


the water on which he now is. Let every man have 
his own, I ſay, and I am ſure that is the ſentiment 
9 of an ach * and of one who abhors theſe 
N ; 66 Per- 
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cc perſecuting raſcals, who ie men pay for their 


= French king will 


s conſciences. But do thou, my boy, rather ſubmit 


&* to their power than cout their favour; for right 
is right; and though 2 K* may overcome it, it can 
never be aboliſhed. If 


« We know be was made by men, and conſequently 


« his title cannot be deduced from Heaven. Your 
. tutor informs me you have been in great apprehen- 


«© ſion for the church at Oxford, and we in the 


« country agree it is in danger: But Jet her enemies 
e do what they can, honeſt hearts will continue to 
« drink to ber preſervation; and whiſe the Whigs 


& ſee the unalterable determination of our party, 


* they will always be afraid of executing their wicked 


ec purpoſes. As to taxes, we muſt expect them, while 
205 


the government is in ſuch hands, and the true king 


„% in baniſhment. A whig juſtice of peace at the 


„ ſeſſions the other day, had the impudence to tell 


% me they were impoſed | by parliament : but how 
can that be a parliament which wants one part in 


« three of its conſtituents ; nay, and that the head. 
Is not the kead ſuperior to the body ? And conſe- 
: quently, hath not the king a better right to impoſe 


„ taxes, than lords and commons without a king? 


„Let right take place, ſay I, and then we will pay 


% without grumbling. ; but to be taxed by a rump, a 


de fet of whigs and preſpyterians, and fellows wii 
an orange in their mouths; I will drink confuſion 
_** to them as long as I can ſtand. However, I hope 


& ſoon to ſee better times, and that we may change 


% our healths, and drink to our friends openly - for 


& we are aſſured here by ſome Roman Catholic prieſts, 


4 who are honeſter fellows than whigs, and may be 

« brought over to go to church in time, that the 
I; his utmoſt to r:itore us again I 

„ to our liberties and properties: for which reaton, 


c we always drink his. health and ſucceſs, immedi- 


66 

« ately after church and king, and confuſion to the 
« rump. I hope you will do the fame at your club 
at Oxford; for take it from me as I have it from 


1 


6 kings derive their power 
* from Heaven, men can have no juſt pretence to 
_ «deprive them of it. Orange hath no ſuch right. 
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others, that all the hopes this nation have of being 
„ «© preſerved is from that quarter. Indeed there wants 
no other reaſon for our drinking him, than that the 
„ whigs are his enemies; for nothing can ever be 
« good for this nation which thoſe raſcals wiſh well 
« to, I am ſure no one ever ſuſpected me of withing 
* « well to the Pope, and yet I would drink his health 
; 4 ſooner than I would that of a preſbyterian. I hope 
1 « you will never converſe with any ſuch, but when 
. « you can't find true church- of- England- men, rather 
6 « chuſe papiſts; for they are leſs enemies to our 
« church; and that they would deſtroy it muſt be a 
le, becauſe the whigs ſay it: but confuſion to them! 


| a 8 1 e g. enjoy his own . will always 
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To the Writer of the JACOBI TES JOURNAL.” 
81 | 


OU have here a tranſlation of a Lai! poem, 
intitled, De Arte Facobitica, in three books. 1 
135 ſent you the Engliſh verſion of the firit book, 
becauſe I have been told that Jacobites are no ſcholars, _. 
and underſtand no Latin. If you like this, you may 
hereafter receive the tranſlation of the ſecond e 
Mean time, . reman yours, ec. . 
8 M. O. * 1. 


OoRACER wrote the art of poswy⸗ Ovid this t 
of love, and I write the art of ja - cobitiſm. 
Come, Tiſiphone, from bell, bring with thee ill-judg- 
ing zeal, and obſtinate bigotry, and inſpire me with 
all thy fories, while I teach the black art of Jacobi- 
tim. *Twas thou that didſt inſtruct the holy Inqui- 
ſitors, and thoſe miſcreants that belyed the facred | 
name of Jefus, to embrue their hands in Chriſtian 
blood: Nor haſt thou been unmindful of the Engliſh 
nation: we too can boaſt our Lands, our Sacheve- 
rels, our **ok**ippen* ¶ Here ſeveral proper names 
were doubtleſs in the 2 tu; W the 1 rats or mon : 
have * them. ] 
F x: * Fir 
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| ' Firſt of all, learn the art of lying, and miſrepre- 


ſenting. Fling dirt enough, and ſome will certainly 


ſtick. You may venture to abuſe the king himſelf, 
'but do this with caution, for the ſake of your ears 
and head. But ſpare not his miniſters ; give a wrong 
turn to their moſt plauſible actions. Pk they proſe- 
cute the war with vigour, ſwear they are neglectſul; 


il they defire a peace, call them cowards; if war, call 


them blood-thirity, and ſeekers after the ruin of their 
country. Twas by ſuch arts as theſe that the brave 
Marlborough, and the juſt Godolphin, fell a victim 
to the intrigues of Harley and ***. You may add 
perjury to your lies. Jupiter, *tis ſaid, laughs at the 
perjury of lovers; he has many a time forſworn him- 
Jelf to Juno. You have Jupiter for your example: 
what can a pagan, like yourſelf, deſire more? 


The next thing you are to remember, is to feign 2 


Tore to- your country and religion: the leſs you have 
of both, the better you can feign both. O liberty, 
O virtue, O my country! Remember to have ſuch 
expreſſions as theſe conſtantly in your mouth. Words 
go wonders with filly people : but don't, too openly 
diſcover your deſign of ruining your country by 
changing the religion of it, and introducing arbitrary 
power and à Popiſh king. Don't be canght in your 
own trap. Remember the end of Perillus, who was 
burnt in his own bull; and you may be ruined your- 
ſelf before you bring about the ruin of your country. 
Keep therefore to general terms, and never deſcend 
to particulars: you way wiſh things went better.— Lon 
can't tell, but ſurely *twas better in good Queen Anne's 
days—or in the bacchanalian times of Charles 
or in the holy martyr's reign. At the mentioning 
the martyr, you may drop a tear; and if you are ſure 
-of your filly company, you may ſwear the preſent 
miniſtry cut off his head. An anachroniſm in politics, 


4 


is no more faulty. than an anachroniſm in poetry. If 


you are among good and orthodox churchmen, you 


may ſwear the church of England is in danger under 
a church of England king, and cannot be ſecure 


unleſs the Popiſh pretender is reſtored. Paradoxes in 


converſation are to be ſupported with confidence aud 
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Gphiltry./ Remember, likewiſe, that you frequently 
T inculcate the divine right of kings to do wrong; and 
that they are accountable to God Wy for being de · 
vils upon earth. 
Various people are to be taken by various methods; 7 
and a wiſe Proteus will turn himſelf into all ſhapes. 
This Proteus, the fables fay, was an Egyptian conju- 
ror, and- transformed himſelf into what monſtrous 
appearance he pleaſed: herroar'd a lion, he grinn'd a 
wolf, he flaſt'd a fire, he flow'd a river. This Proteus 
be thou; roar, grin, flaſh, and flow. Spread thy 
nets, and catch the various fry with various baits. 
Conlider a httle the ditpolitions of mankind; the 
young are open and honelt, the old ate cautious and 
wary. Old birds are not to be caught with chaff; 
and an- old hare will be ſure to double. | 
But you will aſk perhaps where the proper perſons 
are to found to make proſelytes of to jacobitiſm. 
This is an enquiry worthy a ſportſman: for he is 4 
bad buntſman who would beat about the Royal Ex- 
change, for a hare or a fox; and not a much better 
gunner or fiſherman, who goes a ſhooting in Somerſet- 
Gardens. or attempts to angle in the magnificent ba- 
ſon there. As thoſe all know the places where their 
game reſort, ſo muſt you. You have no occaſion to 
go with parion Whitefield to Georgia after a young 
Fe jacobite; but you may go with parſon Whitefield to 
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[ Kennington Common, or Bagthot Heath, or Hewn- 
d low, in queſt of one; for want has made many a 
u man a jocobite, revenge more, and ignorance thou- 
s ſands Want and penury bid you hope for change. 
— BU Revenge works ſtronger in the human heart than 
| even penury. Who can bear to ſee a rival prevail? 
re Hence the affected patriotiſm of *** and and *. 
nt [Here likewiſe are many proper names loſt, never to 
8. be retrieved but by conjecture. J Ignorance is the 
if mother of jacobitiſm. Hence the rural ſportſmen. 
u and fox hunters will fall an eaſy prey; and the 


country will afford ſufficient plenty of younger bro- 
chers, whoſe eyes their good mothers have kept be- 
times from poring on Greek and Latin authors; thoſe 
GO and Latin authors, * have been the bane 
FF; „ 


* 
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__ of the jacobite cauſe, and inſpired men with the "oY 
of Athenian liberty and old Rome, and taught them 


to hate tyrants and arbitrary governments. London 
too has all ſorts of game for the net. Whores and 
rogues abound there; many are ruined, and moſt in 
a fair way of being ſo. How many difappointed out- 
of: place poor rogues do we every day meet? and 
what univerſal ignorance, attended with complicated 
impudence ? In ſhort, che variety is ſo runs that it 


i: 08 even diſtract your choice. 


But above all, in times of public calamities, then 
remember your leſſon; ſay God himſelf is turn'd our 


enemy. And if, by chance, our monarch-ſhould me- 
ditate new triumphs, and reſolve on the puniſhment | 
- of France; then, -when William the avenger is a- 


broad, do thou raiſe commotions and tumults at 
home. Whilſt he, all gold, ſhines in the Galic 
plains, carrying in his hand his father's thunder; do 
thou, all lies, walk the dirty ſtreets of London: and 
remember, I repeat it again, fling. dirt enough ; 


blacken, lie, and defame. Perhaps ſome Jack Cade. 


may. ariſe in the glorious cauſe of jacobitiſm, and 
ſhake the throne- itſelf; while ſwarms of locuſts and 


- --. caterpillars come from the north, ng devour the 


fruits of England. 7” 
Part of our undertaking il remains, and part is 
Soih d; here then let us caſt anchor, and moor che 
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To the AvT#or of the JACOBITE JOURNAL., 
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5 1 hope, make an apology unneceſſary. 
are to *. that 1 am of chat Rich order of wing 
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| which. the world calls a married man; that to render 


ww 


: | my ſtate of life happy, as well as honourable, IJ have, 

\ in every thing, ſubmitted to the will of my wife: and 

L this, I can truly ſay, not more from a conviction of 

1 the great duty of obedience, than to avoid conten- 
. tion, and to promote family peace, and good-hu- 

1 mour in my houſe. It is now eleven years ſince the 

4 kindeſt and lovelieſt of her ſex honoured me with the 

t poſſeſſion of her ſweetneſs: in all which time, till 

: within a little more than a twelvemonth, ſhe has con- 

n | deſcended to make my ſervitude my delight, abridg- 

r ing me only where my wiſhes were ſtrongeſt, and con 
* ſequently leading to exceſs; and indulging me in every | 
t , thing indifferent in my own opinion, or defirable in 
. hers. This uniſormity of conduct had rendered us 

it the admiration and envy of all our acquaintance; 

ic there was hardly a married woman who viſited us, 
0 but propoſed me as an example to her huſband, and 
d treaſured up the maxims of my wife, as ſo many leſſons 

3 for her own conduct. We were, in thort, a couple 

le who-left not happineſs to chance; one planned what 

1d the other executed, and both enjoyed the fruits cf our 
1d care. Alas! Mr Trott-plaid, I wiſh the buſineſs of 
he this letter was only to tell you of my happineſs; but 


that (however well ſecured as you may think) has 
is known its period, and I am at preſent he molt maſe- | 
he WW rable of all beings. 
It is now about a ot fince a grave clergyman 
from Oxford came to board with us. To this gentle» 
man (though no ſeducer of what my wife calls her 
virtue) I owe all my misfortunes. He had not been 
a month in the family, hefore I obſerved that my 
wife's head had taken a political turn; the affairs of 
her family began to be neglected; and not withſtand- 
ing we owed our entire ſupport to a genteel poſt I 
enjoyed under the government, I was compelled every 
day at table to hear that government abuſed. At 
every glaſs after dinner, a laugh and a whiſpered toaſt 
between my wife and her friend, gave me freſh cauſe. 
of uneaſineſs. My eldeſt boy made his appearance in 
a plaid waiſtcoat, and my girl's petticoat and doll 
were of the ſame tuff, I was * indeed, at firſt, 
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to hear the child checked Wan for drinking | 


the King over the water; but was as much diſplea 
at the reaſon of that check, which was, that James 
was'a plain name, and would fave the trouble of ſuch 
. nn diſtinctiong. 

Upon this occaſion it was, chat 1 Chalk vpon me; 
for the firſt time, to make a remonſtrance, in private, 


to my wife: which though I did with all the ſubmiſ. 


ſion of a huſband, I found to my coſt, that I had done 
wrong. Inſtead of the compliance I in ſome meaſure 
exp „I was upbraided by her as a mean - ſpirited 


| wreich,; one who was willing to ſubſiſt by ſhame, and 


to acknowledge favours from a ſet of men whoſe 
friendſhip was a diſgrace to me; and that if Fexpe@s 
ed the continuance of her regard, I muſt think of ſome 
other means of ſupporting my family, than by an in · 


famous place, given me by thoſe, who derived their 


power of beſtowing it from one who wanted right to 
confer that power. Lou will judge of my concern, 
Mr Trott · plaid, at theſe words. — I was ſorry to 


differ in my opinion from my wife, and yet. was almoſt 


apt to imagine: that opinion a little unreaſonable. To 
think of giving up my poſt was an impracticab le thing, 
and to live under the diſpleaſure of my wife, an im- 


poſſible one. I entreated her to proceed wit the ut 


maſt caution in this affair; and telling her I would 

aſk her friend's advice in it, I left her to conſult him 
ls had the pleaſure of finding this honeſt clergyman 
| of a contrary opinion. He ſaw no objection, he ſaid, 
to my holding a place under the worſt of governments, 
provided ] endeavoured, as much as in me lay, to ad 
in oppoſition to thoſe who had obliged me. That 
neither religion nor conſcience required me to refuſe 
favours from the hands of thoſe whom it was my duty 


to deteſt. That an oppoſition of this kind was the 
more meritorious, as it was the more difintereſted; 


and the hazard of property would be the beſt proof 


1'could give of the ſincerity of my zeal. That all 
men were under an obligation to provide for their 
families in the beſt manner they were able: but tho 
_ RP: me to cat as bread of ſhame, het 
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conſcience forbad me to live à life of it. It was no 
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fn, he ſaid, in war; to plunder the enemy that we have 
firſt killed: And, by a ſunilitude of reaſoning, he con- 


ceived it was as innocent to plander the friend we in- 
tended afterwards to kill. That meaſures, more than 


men, wanted a change: and that power was the ſureſt 
means to ruin thoſe who raiſed us to it. That, for his 
own part, he had hopes of preferment himſelf from 


the government, which he intended to accept of with- - 
out ſcruple, as it might furniſh him with the means of 


doing good, and of keeping weaker men from power, 


whoſe miſtaken gratitude for obligations might tempt 


them to make unſuitable returns. For theſe reaſons, 


he ſaid, he begged leave to differ from the good lady 


of the houſe, agd adviſed me to continue in my poſt, 


as it ſerved me in a double capacity, both for private 
ſupport, and national advantage. | 


cannot conceal the ſatisfaction of my mind at the 


reaſoning of this worthy gentleman. } ſubmitted en- 
tirely to his opinion; my wife, who is the belt of wo- 


men, was eaſily brought over by her friend, and do- 
meſtic harmony was again reſtored. Ihe groans of 
our bleeding country indeed were too ofien in our 
ears, and ſomewhat diſlurbed the tranquillity of our 


minds; but the hope that every one would have his 
own at laſt, ſet all things right, and we lived in ex- 


pectation of the happy change. 


It was about this time that my wife, who bad; very 
much improved her ſpelling under the tuition of her 


friend, commenced writer in the eauſe. A pamphlet, 


called, The State of the Nation, and Three Letters to 


the Whigs, are the product of her i invention. In theſe 


the ſo well ſucceeded, that many were of opinion they 


wanted nothing but truth to be finiſhed performances, 


Indeed that noble and free ſpirit of ſcandal, which is 
the characteriſtic of thoſe pamphlets, is is ſufficient. evi · 


dence that their author could be no n than a wo- 
man. * 

We had the pleaſure, ſoon after this, t to learn from 
the clergyman, that a friend of his in the adminiſtra- 


tion had preſented him to a conſiderable benefice in 


the OO The * man received our congratu- 
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moſt affectionate leave, be retired to his living. The 
ſatisfaction we received in our friend's promotion 
would hardly have made us amends for the pains of 
parting with him, if an unfortunate accident, and 
ſome information that followed it, had not opened 
our eyes to ſee that worthy gentleman in his Sow 
character. 
My wife was buſied in her political ſtudies one day, 
with her Bailey's dictionary before her, when I recei- 


ved a meſſage from above, that my employment was 


taken from me. I enquired into the meaning of 
ſuch procedure, 2nd I] was anſwered; that | was an 
infamous, ungratefal fellow; one that deſerved r 
ing; and if 1 did not mend my manners and my wife, 
the government might poſſibly take a ſeverer notice of 
me. With theſe words the meſſeager left me; and I 
retired to my wite's apartment for comfort and advice. 
That heroic woman, inſtead of calling my diſmiſ- 
fion a misfortune, gloried in the occaſion. It was 
now, ſhe ſaid, the would apply to the pegple for that 
emolument the enemies of their country had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed me of. That ſhe had long been ſolicited by 
the proprietors of certain neus - papers to lend her 
abilities. That ſhe had deſired time to conſider of 
their propoſals, but was now determined; that ſhe 


had indeed, for ſome weeks paſt, adminiſtred helps. 


to Old-England, and the London Evening Poſt, and 
had occafionally furniſhed a few papers upon naval 


affairs in the Fool; but that the writers of thoſe pa- 


pers were ſo incorrigibly dall, that her bare _ 
vention was of little uſe; ſhe therefore declared, 
the miniſtry had provoked her to plan their . 
ruin, ſhe would heſitate no longer to undertake the 
ſole direction of them. That the advantages ariſing 
from ſuch papers would treble thoſe of the poſt I had 
Joſt; and that I ought to look upon myſelf as the 
happieſt of men, in having a head to my family, who 
knew how to ſecure the emoluments of a huſband by 
the very means that mult ſave her ey _—y frow 
r | ts 
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My heart was overflowing with comfort at theſe 
aſſurances, when the viſit of a friend interrupted the 
diſcourſe.— He condoled with me in the kindeſt man- 
ner for the loſs of my place; but, how, Mr Trott- 
plaid, ſhall I expreſs my aſtoniſhment, when he af- 
ſured me, upon his own knowledge, that my friend 
the clergyman, that friend I ſo dearly loved, was the 
perſon to whom I was indebted for this obligation! 
5 He told me, that the buſineſs of this viper, during 
— the time of his ſtay with us, was to pay his court to 
8 the adminiſtration, in which he ſo well ſucceeded as 
f to obtain a promiſe of preferment. That to perfect 
n this promiſe, and to remove any ſuſpicions they-might 
£ poſſibly entertain of his principles, he had made a vo- 
7 luntary facrifice of my wife and me : concluding, that 
f 1 was an avowed jacobite, and my wife the writer of 
I every ſcurrilous pamphlet that had infeſted the public. 
e. I own to you, Mr Trott-plaid, upon this diſcovery [ 
. began to be aſhamed of the part I had acted. It oc- 
8 curred to me that the principles of this man might 
at poſſibly be as falſe as his friendſhip; but my wife con- 
"2 
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ceived a different opinion. Bad practices, ſhe ſaid, 
were no proof of bad principles; hers ſhe knew were 
right; and however ill her friend might have treated 
her, his name and memory deſerved reſpect, as by his 
means ſhe was become a pillar of ſupport to a falling 


nation. \ 1 | 
I will not tire you, Mr Trott-plaid, with my 
wife's arguments, or my own ſubmiſſions —— The 
news papers abovementioned have been ever ſince 
under her direction; but, whether from a want of 
taſte in the public, or from a knowledge that they are 
the writings of a woman, the propoſed. advantages 
have fallen ſhort even of common ſubſiſtence.— It is 
impoſſible to repreſent to you the diſtreſſes we have 
ſtruggled with; but what is the worſt of all, 1 have 
the concern to ſee my children taught treaſon as ſoon 
as they can ſpeak ; and my little boy, juſt eight years 
old, the hopes of my family, is turned poet, and 
writes the verſes, as he calls them, in the London 
Evening Poſt : he has juſt ſent ſome lines on the 
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| eclipſe * to -the 1 — | Dear Sir, adviſe me * to 
do; for tho! my — n and has often abuſed | 
you in * am 


| by Ee | Your alfe8ionate friend, 


and 1 mot humble ſervant, 


Shades Sv2rLs, 


Lo -—_ 


2 + Note, theſc were Ra 5 in the 3 | Eveniog 1 Pol of 
Saturday laſt, * are en for * a c. 
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